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CRAYOLA® 
FINGER 


PAINT 


You'll find their bright, gay colors 
a match for the vivid imaginations 
of the youngsters using them. Try 
these ready-to-use colors in your 
classes and see how easily they mix 
and blend; notice how absorbed your 
pupils become as they feel the creamy 
consistency of these paints on the 
paper. When the paintings are dry, 
the paint won’t rub off or crack. 
You'll find, too, that CRAYOLA Fin- 
ger Paints wash off hands, clothing 
and furniture easily, without stain- 
ing. For your free copy of a booklet 
about the use of CRAYOLA Finger 
Paints in the classroom, write to 
Binney & Smith Inc., Dept. 11.7, 
380:-Madison Ave., New York 17, 
> 4 
6.23 
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Club Exchange 


THIS free service is open to elementary-school teachers and pupils. If you 
reply to any of the notices published here, mail your answers directly to the 
teacher whose address is given. You may wish to send us a notice of your 
own, mentioning some point of interest in your locality. All letters you receive 
during the six weeks following publication of your notice should be answered. 

We are unable to supply the names of individual pen pals. 

Items should give complete addresses and be signed by the teachers them- 
selves. Send them to: Club Exchange, THe INstrructor, Dansville, N.Y. 

Why not offer to exchange a reel of tape? In your recording, you could 
describe your school, community, and the surrounding territory. In exchang- 
ing tape, be sure to tell the speed at which you recorded. 


California.—My sixth grade wants 
to exchange correspondence and sou- 
yenirs with pupils of similar ages (ten 
to twelve years) all over the world. 
We are twenty-five miles from Holly- 
wood and in the center of the aircraft 
and oil industries. We will send you 
information about these things. In 
April we shall have an exhibit of pen- 
pal souvenirs; so do plan to exchange 
souvenirs of your state or country. 
Address all mail to: Mrs. Faye Wills, 
clo May Thompson School, Bellflower, 
California. 


California.—We should like to ex- 
change letters, cards, souvenirs, tape 
recordings, and colored slides with 
other fifth-graders in the United 
States, its territories, and other coun- 
tries. Chino is in southern California. 
Address correspondence to: Miss Ruie 
Marie Townsend, El Rancho School, 
Chino, California. 


Colorado.—We are located in the 
heart of the Rockies. There are sev- 
eral places of interest nearby. We can 
send pictures of Pikes Peak, Garden of 
the Gods, Seven Falls, Santa’s Work- 
shop, and many other attractions. 


There are twenty-six boys and girls 
in our room. They would like to write 
to other fourth-graders. Address mail 
to: Mrs. Pauline Smith, Cheyenne Mt. 
Schools, Canon Grade School, Colo- 
rado Springs, Colorado, 


Idaho.—My fifth-grade pupils and I 
should like to correspond and exchange 
small inexpensive souvenirs with fifth- 
grade pupils and teachers from other 
states. We live in a small city in a 
farming community. We are located 
on the Snake River. Oregon is just 
across the river. We are within a few 
hours’ drive of many scenic places, such 
as Hell’s Canyon, Salmon River Can- 
yon, Payette Lakes, Lake Coeur d’ 
Alene, and the Battleground of Chief 
Joseph. Address all mail to: Mrs. 
Mildred Billings, East Side Grade 
School, Payette, Idaho. 


Kansas.—My fifth-grade social stud- 
ies group would enjoy exchanging let- 
ters, post cards, souvenirs, and the 
like, with children from other states 
and foreign countries Address mail 
to: Mrs. Betty E. Shewell, 1404 West 
Seventh St., Coffeyville, Kansas. 

(Continued on page 8) 








SUMMER 


Friendly University 
to supplement regul 


LEARN MORE and ENJOY LIFE 





SESSION ... JUNE 24 - AUGUST 28 


of Denver features workshops, institutes and seminars 
ar academic undergraduate. and graduate degree pro- 


grams. Fully accredited academically, the University’s programs parallel indi- 


vidual needs. 


Attractive, comfortable, 
On-campus apartments 

. abundant sunshine 
. . . limitless mountain 
playground andcultural 
attractions... and con- 
genial companions en- 
courage study and build 
memories. 


For complete information... courses, housing and costs... MAIL TODAY 























B. F. Goodrich Free Teaching Aids 


(1) TEACHERS’ MANUAL .. . for use with the 
Wonder Book of Rubber in intermediate and upper 
grade classroom instruction. 
factual, expertly prepared. Covers your objec- 
\ tives; suggests approaches, procedure and group 
\ projects. Gives history of rubber; tells how rub- 
Covers uses of rubber. 


ber is grown, processed. 


planes, the home . . . 
subjects pertaining to 
rubber. 


Manual is complete, 





ket; uses of rubber in automobiles, air- 
and many other 
the story of 




















(2) WONDER BOOK OF RUBBER . . . i ne ee ee ee eee ee ey, re ee 
(Copies for every pupil in your class). | 
The Wonder Book is an attractive, 32- { 
page book of the cartoon type children | 
love. Four-color drawings illustrate | 
tire manufacture; how De-Icers work; | 
how man-made rubber is produced; | 
preparation of crude rubber for mar- | 
| 
| 
| 
l 
| 
| 
l 


r 7 
| UNIVERSITY OF DENVER, Denver, Colorado | 
| Director of Summer Session, Department IE1 | 
| University of Denver, Denver 10, Colorado | 
; Please send me free complete information on Summer Session. ; 
| Name | 
Address : 
| City Zone State | 
Usnamciis denen eashihdvenncnbanpegneuranane a aipenpsan igi amiga J 
' 
NOW! Two of Today's Most 
* . . 
Needed Teaching Aids 
71 JOHNSON MAKES THE TEAM 
This 32-page, four-color cartoon 
book shows how the American 
system of competitive enterprise 
works and how each of us bene- 
fits from it. For Junior and Senior 
High School. Accompanying teach- 
ers’ manual is keyed to text. 
TOMMY GETS THE KEYS 
This 32-page, four-color cartoon 
book shows how young Tommy 
Johnson learns driving skills that 
he will rely on the rest of his life. 
Tommy learns that sportsmanship, 
plus courtesy and skill, are the 
basic ingredients of good driving. 
For Junior and Senior High. 
Public Relations Department : 
The B. F. Goodrich Company, Akron, Ohio 
Please send me the free teaching aids indicated 
below: 
[] WONDER BOOK OF RUBBER. 
Number of copies: ________. | 
[] JOHNSON MAKES THE TEAM. | 
For Junior & Senior High Number of copies: “ | 
[] TOMMY GETS THE KEYS. | 


For Junior & Semi-Jr. High Number of copies: 
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A 
FREE 


BOOKLET 


YOU WILL 
WANT 


[" Has been demonstrated many 
times in recent years that com- 
panies dedicated to producing class- 
room materials are truly profession- 
al in their viewpoint and genuinely 
interested in rendering a service to 
education. These facts are evi- 
dent in the new 48-page booklet, 
Compton’s at Work in the Class- 
room, produced by F. E. Compton 
& Company. 

The type of material offered is 
aptly described in the subtitle, 
“Practical Ideas and Suggestions 
for the Use of Compton’s Pictured 
Encyclopedia.” A well developed, 
easy-to-read table of contents out- 
lines the material in each of six 
parts. The teacher is quickly di- 
rected to whatever section meets 
her needs at the moment: Develop- 
ing Science Skills; Developing So- 
cial Studies Skills; Developing Lan- 
guage Arts Skills; Providing for 
Classroom Enrichment; Helping 
Teachers with Special Problems; 
Using Compton’s Reference Fea- 
tures. Some of the provocative ti- 
tles under science, for instance, are 
these: Helping Children Make Ac- 
curate Observations; Suspending 
Judgment Until All Facts Are In; 
Helping Pupils Define Their Prob- 
lems. 

Every teacher has the problem of 
keeping classroom procedures fresh, 
and free from stereotyped patterns 
of learning that lose their effective- 
ness from repetition. Teachers will 
discover they have many unsuspect- 
ed ideas once they have read how 
similar situations were handled in 
this Compton’s handbook. 

Realizing the truth of the ques- 


tion, “Who among us is an excel- 


lent teacher at all times?” the Edu- 
cational Research Department of 
Compton’s has used more than 75 
brief anecdotal experiences based 
on different phases of the school 
program. As each experience is 
described, there are references to 
pages or sections in various vol- 
umes of Compton’s Pictured Ency- 
clopedia. Teachers will see how 
easily work on a central topic can 
be spread among the pupils. 
Sampling situations, there’s Miss 
Shaw, the new teacher, on page 
9, who uses illustrations from 
Compton’s to show the relation of 
the airplane to the sound made by 
its jets. On page 12, you'll read 
how Miss Ryan’s fifth grade en- 
riches its study of the Great Plains 
region of the USS. by learning 
about rainfall maps and legends. 
On page 20, you'll sympathize with 
Mr. Vaughan whose class wastes 
time locating information pertinent 
fo a topic. You may smile at the 
mnocent error which shows Mr. 


Vaughan as a woman, but man or 
woman, you will be impressed with 
the way the Fact-Index improved 
the situation in his classroom. 

In addition to the wealth of 
ideas, the booklet is generously il- 
lustrated. There are some sketches 
to wipe away the frowns and bring 
back the dimples; some are scien- 
tific; others reveal the content of 
nearby paragraphs, such as teach- 


ing the scale of miles, page 14; or 
the child who ate too much, page 
26; or the split giraffe, page 29. 
Compton’s advises us that any 
reader of THe INstRucToR may 
have a free copy of this valuable 
booklet by writing to Mr. C. S. 
Jones, their genial V.P., who special- 
izes in making worth-while material 
available to others. Address Mr. 
Jones at the Compton Building, 


Chicago 10, Ill—and a post card 
is all you need for your request. 
Incidentally, if you get the free 
booklet, and find it as helpful as 
we anticipate you will, why not 
write Compton’s a letter? They 
haven’t asked for this, of course, 
but any company that sets out to 
render a service enjoys hearing how 
its efforts were received by those 











FREE OFFER| to TEACHERS 
from 


THE NATIONAL AUDUBON SOCIETY 


so that you 
and your pupils may try 
this exciting new 


NATURE PROGRAM 


Tus thrilling new Nature hobby has captured 
the imagination of thousands of: American families. 
Now—thanks to the world-famous National Audubon 
Society—you and the children can discover the won- 
ders of Nature, under the guidance of wise and 
friendly naturalists. 

The FREE gift described below (worth $2.00) is 
offered to you to demonstrate how much puieasure 
and knowledge you can enjoy—-in every class—with 














In summer, the snowshoe rabbit is 
the same color as his tundra home, 
But when autumn comes... 
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sant Nature this thrilling plan. 
show eamoutage! 


Through the magic eye of magnificent color photo- 
graphs—and fact-filled albums in which to mount 
them—you journey each month “into the field” on 
a fascinating quest after Nature’s secrets. Guided 
by companionable naturalists, you see how Nature 
“protects her own” with ingenious camouflage... 
learn the strange, almost unbelievable ways some 
animals raise their young... collect your own “Class- 
room Museum” of exotic albums about flowers, 
beautiful butterflies, animal oddities. Best of all, your 
naturalist-guides will open your eyes to the wonders 
you can discover in your nearby park, on hikes and 
field trips—even in your own schoolyard! 

Each month an exciting new topic is selected and a 
set of color prints is issued, together with an album 
in which to mount them, and a text that explains 
your “Classroom Museum” collection. Just to show 
you their beauty and worth, we invite you to send 
the coupon now for a “sample”—the current set, 
“CAMOUFLAGE IN NATURE” and the illustrated 


handbook “FUN WITH BIRDS”—as a FREE GIFT 
package! 
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... the weather gets colder, and he 
starts to change color! When the 
ground is covered with snow... 


ee 


ALL PICTURES 
In THRILLING 


In an ordinary woodland pond you can 
find an amazing variety of fascinating 
creatures. Your Nature Program tells 
you what to look for, how to go ‘ 
a & ...he has become all white—per- 
fectly camouflaged once again! 





THE NATURE PROGRAM CAN ADD INTEREST— 
STIMULATE "'OUT-OF-SCHOOL" ACTIVITY— 
AND HELP YOU TEACH MANY ALLIED SUBJECTS 


Plant Life Animal Life Insect Life 
Astronomy Geology Geography 
Conservation Prehistory Bird Migration 
Weather Reading Composition Topics 


Nature Hobbies 
Health & Exercise 
Outdoor Projects 
Nutrition 


Arts & Crafts Social Studies 

Manual Training Library & Museum Study 
World Neighbors Inventions 

First Aid Safety 


ota _———— oe oe oe oe ae ae ee ae ae _— = _— cw ee mi 
Ng LE ROTI. IS Si 
w 
THE AUDUBON NATURE PROGRAM 2 
Dept. IM-1, Garden City, N. Y. 1 
Please send me FREE my introductory package, con- | 
sisting of the CAMOUFLAGE IN NATURE collection ] 
of 30 natural color prints; a 7500-word informative ,; 
album to mount them in; a handsome maroon-and-gold on 
colored album case; and the illustrated handbook FUN 
WITH BIRDS — all FREE. I understand that you plan 

to issue a new Nature series each month in cooperation A 
with the National Audubon Society, for only $1.00 each 1 
plus a small charge for shipping. After examining my 


FREE set, I'll notify you if I do not wish any others.q@ig@y 
I may cancel my subscription at any time I wish, with- 1 





IF YOU ENROLL 
ON THIS OFFER 





RIGHT NOW is an excellent time to 


i your membership any time you wish. 
find out about this new National 


However, we feel sure that, once you 


. } out further obligation. 

Audubon Society program. If you send and the children have become acquainted ! 
the coupon at once, you will receive with the Audubon Nature Program, FORMED ccccccccccccccceconcooooscooese i LE 
“CAMOUFLAGE IN NATURE” and you will want to continue these delight- (PLEASE PRINT) i 
“FUN WITH BIRDS” absolutely FREE ful monthly ‘visits’ for a while. The r 
OF CHARGE. Your Free Gift package total cost is so very low—only $1 for Addr@SS wc cccccccccereccnccceescsssscesssesess 


includes a collection of 30 natural color 
prints, informative album and a dis- 
tinctive maroon-and-gold colored case 
to protect your “Classroom Museum 
collections. The value of this Gift Pack- FREE introductory kit now, because 
age is $2.00. quantities are limited. Just print your 
You incur no obligation when you send name and address (either home or 
for this FREE set. You may resign school) on the coupon and mail it today. 


each monthly set, plus a few pennies 
for shipping—that your Teacher’s Fund 
will hardly feel it. 

Anyway, we urge you to send for your 


Va 

GY xcacceaeseoees occccsmt@ccocs SPIO. occcccccccece 
SEND NO MONEY. MAIL COUPON PROMPTLY 

{Same offer in Canada; address 105 Bond St., Toronto 2, 

Ontario. Good only in U.S.A. and Canada.) 
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FORSE DARKENING 
SHADES & DRAPERIES 


Made of finest fabrics 

Custom-made, any size 

Complete, ready for installation 
@ Guaranteed for ten years 

Used by schools everywhere 

Draperies in decorative colors 








FOLDED 








FREE OPEN 


Fabric Samples; Complete Information; 
* Price Schedules . . , Write for “Shade” 
r “Drapery” Literature OR BOTH. 


otAe__ MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


2349 SULLIVAN AVE e ST. LOUIS 7, MISSOURI 














MAGIC 
SLATE 


Read .« Do 


Thousands of teachers 
use and approve 









FOR EXTRA 
Reading « Writing 


. 1 

Drawing e ‘Doing 
AT DEALERS 

or send $1 for 4 Slates in 4 Books 


TRATHMORE CO. ,uaeta i. | 


1 enclose $1 * MEXICO « MAGIC FOREST | 
Send 4 Magic Slate Books postpaid e CIRCUS « SPACE SHIP | 
Name ote 


State I 














° Avoid AFTER HOLIDAY Slump! $ 
Order new ART PLANS for crades 


3 covering months of 
Jan.—Feb.—Mar. Big Packet. 


Special Low Price $1.50 
CLARK ART SERVICE 

828 W. Roosevelt Rd. Wheaton, Illinois @ 

SSCSSSSSSOSSSSSOSSSSSSSSSEEEE 


NEW! Car Emblem 


Teachers’ Insignia—attached 
to the top of your license 
plate or trunk—wins traffic 
courtesies. It's your introduc- 
tion on the road wherever you 
go Attractive colors—rust- 
proof. 4” diam. $1.98 post- 
paid. Money-back guarantee 


U STA-DRI CO., 6th Ave., hy Tl 
Whitestone, L.I., 

















The CLARK-BREWER TEACHERS AGENCY 


Can help teachers get good positions in WASHINGTON, OREGON, 
CALIFORNIA, other WESTERN STATES and ALASKA. 


If you want ACTION on the best vacancies, REGISTER NOW. Mention 
THE INSTRUCTOR and secure FREE REGISTRATION. 
505 Columbia Bidg., Spokane 4, Wash.—Member N. A. T. A. 


CLINTON 


c. R. COZZENS, Mor. 
Member—N.A.T.A. 37th Year 


C. J. Cooil, Mgr. 








TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
3 a is a position in the Midwest, West or 
aska, we can find it for you. Enroll now. 
a ren Fourth Street Clinton, Iowa 
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ROCKY Mr TEACHLRS 


TEACHERS COME WEST 
Where It Pays To Teach. Free Enrollm't 
Largest In West. Wm. Ruffer, Ph.D., Mgr. 


AGENCY 














410 GUARANTY BANK BLDG., DENVER, COLO. 
For excellent salaries and positions, West 
is the Best. We cover all Western States 


SOUTH CHERS’ AGENCY 
and Alaska. FREE ENROLLMENT 


1303 Central N.E., ALBUQUERQUE, N.M. Member National Assn. Teachers’ Agencies 


—TEACH IN CHICAGO— 
SALARY SCHEDULE 
$4000 to $7500 
IN 13 STEPS. 
CREDIT FOR EXPERIENCE. 
FOR FULL INFORMATION WRITE 
BOARD OF EXAMINERS—ROOM 242 
228 N. LA SALLE STREET 
CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 


EMPIRE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 











BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 
CONSIDERED 


by cooperative publisher who offers authors early 
publication, higher royalty, national distribution 
and beautifully designed books. All subjects wel 
comed, Write or send your MS directly 
GREENWICH BOOK PUBLISHERS 
Attn. Mr. Carson 489 Fifth Avenue 
New York 17, N. Y. 


























EARN YOUR M. ED. AFTER HOURS 


Late afternoon_& eve. classes begin Jan. 31. Saturday 


Select listings—N.Y. State & other areas— classes begin eb. 2. Fully accredited training for 
nursery & elementary school teachers. Small cl. 
Degree needed—Kgn. thru’ college Coed. Folder, NATL COLLEGE ‘OF E DUC ATION. 





Write—207 James St., Syracuse 2, N.Y. 2828 Sheridan, Evanston, Illinois 
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be AN editor’s privilege to take issue 
with the experts, so here I go. A 
recent report in New York State esti- 
mates that 40 per cent of the children 
and 47 per cent of the parents do not 
respect “their teachers’ knowledge of 
their subject matter.” Then it goes on 
to say that teachers are frequently not 
accepted socially in the community. I’m 
not exactly sure what they are trying to 
prove, but I know I disagree with their 
analysis. 

It may be the vogue to gripe about 
the schools when parents get together. 
This seems especially true in suburban 
areas, and it’s snowballing in effect. 
One mother starts, and the game is 
soon in full swing. 

But when these same mothers visit 
the school, their attitude is very dif- 
ferent. It is even more apparent when 
you get them interested in doing some- 
thing for the school. They become 
downright positive in their support of 
its program. 

My point is, and on this I'll stand, 
teachers are not basically unpopular 
people in the community. They are so- 
cially accepted, well liked, respected. 
Frequently they are community leaders. 
The gripers are just trying to keep 
up with the Joneses. 

Let’s diagnose their ailment in the 
proper perspective. It more near- 
ly represents mosquito bites than 
something requiring serious atten- 
tion. 


A man of letters, Mr. Clifton 
Fadiman, is our special guest edito- 
rial writer this month. It is in- 
spiring to hear Mr. Fadiman over 
the radio in his program 
sation,” 


“Conver- 
and he utters his words 
of wisdom with excellent diction 
and a meticulous choice of words. 
Like many other prominent people, 
he is a former teacher. At present 
he considers his outstanding ac- 
complishments to be a book of 
essays which he authored, Party of One 
(‘World Publishing Co.), and an anthol- 
ogy, The American Treasury (Harper 
& Bros.), which he edited with Charles 
Van Doren. 

Possibly Mr. Fadiman is best known 
as one of the selection board of the 
Book of the Month Club. In any event 
he presents a relatively new idea on 
page 42. As to your reactions, I sus- 
pect that if you give his words the cold 
shoulder at first, they may still stick in 
the back of your mind, And very prob- 
ably, at some later date, you may find 
yourself doing something about it. Wait 
and see! 


Girls and boys almost always study 
Benjamin Franklin in January in con- 
nection with Thrift Week. This year is 
the 200th birthday of another of Amer- 
ica’s financial geniuses, Alexander 
Hamilton, born January 11, 1757. As 
our first secretary of the treasury he 
laid down some principles that helped 
to establish our financial integrity 
throughout the world. 

Elementary children are not students 
of high finance, but Hamilton’s wise 
insistence that the new federal govern- 
ment assume the debts incurred in 
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FRIENDLY CHATS with tHe EDITOR 


fighting the Revolutionary War is some 
thing they can understand. He was 
dedicated to the idea that the govern. 
ment must pay its own way through 
taxes or duties. He established the mint 
instead of having private parties make 
our coinage, and he created the Nation- 
al Bank. 

If you'd like some scintillating 
thoughts to present to upper-graders, 
try the epitaph which is on Hamilton’s 
tombstone, in Old Trinity Churchyard 
in New York City. 

“The patriot of incorruptible 
integrity; the soldier of 
approved valor; the statesman 
of consummate wisdom.” 

Several of the words may be new 
ones to your group, but taken phrase 
for phrase the epitaph can be easily un- 
derstood, and it all adds up to a tre- 
mendous tribute to a great man. 


What happens to the AV supple. 
ments we have in the January and June 
issues? First we reprint them—thou- 
sands of them. Then we send them free 
(but by request only) to all college AV 
classes as part of our School Service 
Program. Several thousand more go to 


Cc top Mo lees 


Zine 





those of you who order reprints. The 
rest are distributed at various AV con 
ventions, 

The photo above was snapped at our 
booth at the NAVA meeting last sum- 
mer. Hank Ruark (on the right), of 
Indiana University, one of our June °56 
AV contributors, is pointing out his ar- 
ticle in the supplement to a friend. 


Everything I’ve said so far has been 
very serious. In a slightly lighter vein, 
here are my New Year’s resolutions: to 
read the comics regularly (mustn’t lose 
my perspective); to stop frowning at 
Elvis Presley hairdo’s (infringement of 
human rights); to pay more attention 
to the neighbor’s dog (just can’t seem 
to be dog-minded); and to acquire a 
taste for Japanese food (might be go- 
ing to Japan some day). 

I showed this list to my young neigh- 
bor, who looked at me for a long mo- 
ment with a suspicious air. “Haven't 
you any faults to correct?” he finally 
asked. So I'd better stop and get to 
work on a new list. ... 
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Get Them. 
To Write 


KATHERINE B. PEAVY 


Teacher, Eighth Grade, Public Schools, 
Spreckels, California 


HaT is the good of pounding 

away on parts of speech and 
gntence structure if pupils don’t 
apply the rules? After a particu- 
larly discouraging session with an 
eighth grade which had only the 
foggiest conception of modifiers, I 


Each child was asked to: 

1. Read all the stories. 

2. Correct errors on his own script 
using the ditto copy as a guide. 

3. Select the story he liked best and 
write a little critique of a half-dozen 
or so sentences. 

4. Suggest ways two of the other 
stories could be improved. 

From a teacher standpoint, the 
project was a success, for it made an 


otherwise dull subject come magically 
alive. Imaginations were stimulated, 
and they built something rather won- 
derful out of nothing. 

The exercise made future writing 
assignments easier, for after their ad- 
venture with “The Old House,” the 
class attacked creative writing with 
little temerity. 

Pupil evaluation: “The most fun of 
anything I ever did in class.” 





went to the blackboard and printed 
the word HOUSE. Facing the class 
| threw out a challenge. 

“What does that mean to you?” 

Hands went up. To one young- 
ser it meant a large house, to an- 
other an old house. Someone else 
thought of it as rambling, aban- 
doned, shabby, or lonely. Adjectives 
and phrases soon came faster than 
[| could write them. 

Next it was suggested that the 


JET PROPULSION... 





house be placed somewhere. So the 
house was located on a lonely hill- 
top, covered with ivy, surrounded 
by a tumble-down picket fence, a 
sagging porch, a briar patch, and 
gloomy woods. It was reached only 
by a rutted, disused road. 

The exterior exhausted, the class 
moved inside, where imaginations 
became even more active. The pu- 
pils furnished the rooms with fes- 
toons of cobwebs, dirt, trash, and 
broken-down furniture. 

So far, we had described only 
objects that could be seen or 
touched. This was remedied by sug- 
gestions of the odor of dust, rotting 
wood, old paper, and mice. The 
youngsters heard the soughing of 
wind in the trees (they had decid- 
ed upon a stormy afternoon), the 
branches scraping the roof, an owl 
hooting. Emotions that came to 
mind were fear, curiosity, sadness, 
apprehension, loneliness, and fright. 
One boy said he might break out in 
a cold sweat in such a setting; an- 
other that he would have cold chills. 

By this time the pupils were eager 
to write, so they were told to organ- 
ize a description of their own from 
items we had written on the board, 
selecting those that fitted into their 
own compositions, or adding others 
of their own choice. They were en- 
couraged to write as rapidly as pos- 
sible without concern for punctua- 
tion or spelling, which could be 
corrected on the re-write. 

The flush of excitement carried 
over to the next day and they were 
eager to continue. But the thing 
was still static. Nothing had hap- 
pened. So we listed action words 
and their modifiers, and again the 
class wrote. 

Some pupils felt that their sto- 
nes were not complete: there 
should be some suspense and a cli- 
max. In other words, they had be- 
come plot-conscious. The results 
were the usual mystery plots with 
'ypical surprise endings, but highly 
Satisfactory to the writers. 

After the stories were all in and 
errors underlined in red, I made 
ditto copies with only minor cor- 
rections made on punctuation and 
spelling for the sake of readability. 
Names of authors were omitted. 
Each pupil then received his own 
script, and copies of all the stories 
stapled together, 














Teachers: Earn extra money in your spare time presenting The American 
Peoples Encyclopedia to families in your community. Write to: Mr. 
James Parker, Dept. 612, Sears, Roebuck and Co., Chicago 7, Illinois. 





explained by TRANSVISION 
...exClusively in THE AMERICAN 


PEOPLES 


Full color illustrations on transparent pages unveil the 
internal mysteries of a modern jet engine. The American 
Peoples Encyclopedia also uses Transvision to illustrate 
other subjects such as the human anatomy, nuclear 
reactor, diesel and gas engines, comparative anatomy. 
This is one of many exclusive features which make The 
American Peoples Encyclopedia a most frequently asked 
for source of information in schools and libraries. 

The American Peoples Encyclopedia is a comprehensive 
encyclopedia written and designed for the understanding 
of young people as well as adults. These 20 magnificent 
volumes of usable knowledge belong in every school and 
library! May we send you further information? 


ENCYCLOPEDIA 


20 Magnificent Volumes of Usable 
Knowledge 


Franklin J. Meine — Editor-in-Chief 


10,000,000 words 

10,000 pages 

50,000 subjects 

15,000 illustrations 

Hundreds of full color illustrations 
40 beautiful, informative end papers 
190-page world atlas in color 


64 pages of exclusive historical maps 
in color 


Thousands of cross references 
@ Extensive bibliographies 


SPENCER PRESS, inc. 


School and Library Division. 


N. H. Gilbert, Director, 
179 N. Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


Publishers of The Children’s Hour and Our Wonderful World. A Publishing Affiliate of Sears, Roebuck and Co. 
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TEACHERS 


buy 10-WAY 
INSURANCE PROTECTION 


insure for less than a nickel aday! 


As a teacher you can get financial pro- 
tection against accident, sickness and 
quarantine for actually Jess than a 
nickel a day. Under the friendly 
“T.C.U. Umbrella” you are insured in 
a strong company famous for fair 
treatment of policyholders for more 
than half a century. This protection 
offered only to teachers. All claim 
checks sent to you by swift air mail, 
to help you quickly when you need 
help most. Read below what other 
teachers say about T.C.U. protection. 
Then mail the coupon for full infor- 
mation—no agent will call. 


Thirteen Years with T.C.U. 


“I greatly appreciated the promptness 
of T.C.U. in settling my claim. I have 
been a member since 1943 and in that 
time I have had to call on them three 
times. Each time I was very well 
pleased with my _ checks.”—WMrs. 
Estella Kern, Bedford, Indiana. 


So Many Things to Buy 


“Thanks very much for the promptness 
of your check. There are always so 
many things to buy when one is ill and 
cash is needed at once for 
payment. This is the sec- 
ond time I have called on 
you for aid and both times 
the help came soon, and 
in full measure.”—WMrs. 
Margaret Goodwin, Lone 
Pine, Calif. 





FOUNDED 


1899 


=== TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS * = = 
138 T.C.U. Building, Lincoln 8, Nebr. 
I am interested in knowing about T.C.U. 
10-Way Protection. Send me full details 
without obligation. 
Name . 


Address 
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Games for the 


Elementary School 


MYRTLE MERRITT 


Assistant Professor of Physical 
Education, State University Teachers 
College, Geneseo, New York 


WHAT TO PLAY—Grades 1-3 


Playground, gymnasium, or classroom 

Pupils form circle with hands joined. One child is chosen to be in 
the center. The following song is sung to the tune of “Here We Go 
round the Mulberry Bush”: 

Mary, show us what to play, what to play, what to play, 

Mary, show us what to play, show us what to play. 
(Note: Substitute the name of the center player for the name “Mary” 
in the song.) 

As song is sung children skip around in the circle counterclockwise. 
At the end of the verse the center player does some type of action and 
the circle players follow. Center player chooses someone to be the leader 
and the game is repeated. With a large class this might be played 
using more than one circle to give a greater number of children an op- 
portunity to lead. 


FOX AND GEESE—Grades 4-6 


Playground or gymnasium 

Six or eight players form a line, one behind the other, all facing in 
same direction. Hands are placed on the waist of the player in front. 
First person in line is the “gander” and all the others are “geese.” An- 
other player is chosen to be the “fox.” The “fox” attempts to tag the 
end “goose.” ‘The “gander” pivots with the line trying to keep the “fox” 
in front. If the “fox” succeeds in tagging, the front player becomes the 
new “fox” and the old “fox” joins the end of the line. Note: In a large 
class several groups should be used. 


TEAM CIRCLE DODGE BALL—Grades 4-6 


All players join hands and form a circle; then move two steps back. 
On the gymnasium floor a line may then be drawn with chalk, or outside 
a stick may be used to scratch the circle boundary. 

Players are divided into two teams. 
on the outside of the circle; the other team scatters within the circle. 
Outer circle is given a volleyball or playground ball and attempts to hit 
inner players. Only one inner player may be hit on each throw. If two 
are contacted, the one hit first is counted. Throws should be aimed to 
hit below the waist. 

Fouls: 

1. Outside player hits inside player above the waist. 

2. Outside player steps over circle line to throw. 

3. Outside player throws while in the circle. Ball must be retrieved 

and passed to a teammate or carried outside and then thrown. 

4. Inside player is over the line while evading a ball. 

Penalties for fouls: 
1. If made by outside player, hit doesn’t count. 
2. If made by inside player it is considered as a hit whether or not a 
hit has been made. 
Scoring (one of three ways) : 

1. Players join outside circle as they are hit and after all are eliminated 
the circles reverse positions. Time each group to see which is 
eliminated in shorter time. 

2. Play four-minute innings, each team playing an equal number of 
innings. As players are hit, they leave the circle. The team with 
larger total of players remaining at the end of each inning would 
win it. 

3. Play equal number of timed intervals. Players who are hit stay in 
but team scores a point for each hit made. 

Teaching suggestions: 

1. Encourage teamwork by passing ball to player nearest center players. 

2. If ball goes out of circle, the player on the right side of the ball may 
retrieve it. 

3. Outside players may not run to other areas of the circle to get the 
ball. 

4. Those who have had a chance to throw should be encouraged to 
pass to someone else in the circle. 
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Teacher’s 
Kit 
on 


Helps you plan 
interesting classes on 
“America in Miniature” 


Yours for the asking—this kit of in- 
tensely interesting, authentic, State. 
prepared brochures carefully selected 
to enable you to plan single or multiple 
classroom periods for advanced pri- 
mary grade pupils as well as 
junior high school students, 
Gives you a brief synopsis of 
the founding of the Maryland 
Colony and her colonial his- 
tory, her famous men and what they 
did, her terrain and native industries— 
together with facts and figures on her 
growth and the value of her present day 
products. Gives you a digest of Mary- 
land’s State Government—valuable 
for civics classes. You get, too, a beau- 
tiful large scale map of the State, pro- 
fusely illustrated in full color. 
Your special Teacher’s Kit on Mary- 
land is ready to mail; just ask for it, 


Also available: audio visual presen- 
tation and color slides —upon request, 





Maryland Department of Information 


Room 12, State House @ Annapolis, Maryland 


25 APPLICATION 
<8 PHOTOS 


Genuine Moen- 
Tone, Nationally 
Known, Perfect 
Copies— 
Size 244” x 3'h”, 














Send good head ant 
shoulder photo. Orig- 
inal returned unharmed. 


$425 


Box 867-N 
LaCrosse, Wisconsin 


MAKE MONEY WRITING 


.. Short paragraphs! 


You don’t have to bea trained author to make money 
writing. Hundreds now making money every day on 
short paragraphs. I tell you what to write, where and 
how to sell; and supply big list of editors who buy from 
beginners. Lots of small checks in a hurry bring cash 
that adds up quickly. No tedious study. Write to sell, 
right away. Send for free facts. BENSON BARRETT, 
Dept. 69-A, 7464 Clark St., Chicago 26, lll. 


THOMAS RANDOLPH CO., Champaign, Illinois 
Artist’s Supplies 

Publishers—The Doing Art Books—Todd and Gale 

Per Set $4.00 Manual $1.00 





SUPERIOR QUALITY 
SINCE 1898! 


MOEN PHOTO SERVICE 








Write for General School Supply Catalog 


—Teachersi— 










NOW! BORROW by MAIL 
) CONFIDENTIAL. . . FAST! 


Here's the easiest, most private way 
to borrow. If you are regularly em 
ployed and need cash now... 
the coupon. We make quick cash loans 
Ee] from $50-$600 here in the U.S. 
: ENTIRELY BY MAIL. No agents 
will call. Repay in small monthly in- 
stallments to fit hn income. 
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vacation monte, School cothorities, rel- 
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ou are applying for a loan. RUSH COU- 

‘ON today for information and Money 
Request sent in plain envelope. 
POSTAL FINANCE CO., Dept. 600-A 
200 Keeline Bidg., Omaha, braska 


-—— OI 

| POSTAL FINANCE CO., . 600-A | 

| 200 Keeline Bidg., Om. » Nebraska | 
Please rush Money Request Form and FREE informa: 

| tion about Teacher Plan. 
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AFFORD ‘TO 


Thanks to The Rainbow— 
Pan Am’s popular world-wide 
tourist service—and the World. 
Wide Plan, Go Now-Pay Later 


®@ Budgets need not stay teachers 
from foreign travel. Finance your 
trip with the World-Wide Plan, 
Go Now-Pay Later... pay 
10% down, the balance in up to 
20 monthly installments. What’s 
more, Family Fares and 2-week 
tourist Excursion Fares to Europe 
are now in effect. 

Hundreds of schools offer credit 
for educational travel—in and 
out of foreign classrooms. In many 
cases, cost is tax deductible. 

For information, write: George 
Gardner, Supt. Educational 
Services, Pan American, P. O. 
Box 1908, N. Y. 17, N. Y. 


Par AMERICAN 


World’s Most Experienced Airline 





SEND FOR 


START SPEAKING 


FRENCH 
SPANIS H ALMOST 


Russian, German, Italian, Japanese or Brazilian 


Listen to FREE 2-sided non-breakable record. Let your 
eyes follow words in FREE sample lesson. Almost at once 
= ll be chatting in a new language with a perfect accent! 
yhet’s all you hear! No dull, tedious work. Just listen— 
Mitate! It's that easy! Offer may end soon. Rush 25¢ to 
State 


Ip cover cost of special packaging, shipping 


Anguage you want. We'll also send free information on 
ull Cortina course. No obligation. CORTINA ACADEMY, 


Dept. 2081, 136 W. 52nd St., New York 19. 
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OVERNIGHT! 


HERE's the easiest way to learn FRENCH, SPANISH. 








Jottings from a Mother of Four Children 


John’s New Year resolution: To study 
hard enough to get on the Junior High 
honor roll. I was impressed but my 
enthusiasm dampened a bit when I 
found it had something to do with a 
merit badge in Boy Scouts. 


. « - Not that I don’t want John to 
earn Merit Badges, but I was a bit wist- 
ful about a more internal motive, such 
as he had in sixth grade. 


From Susie: I always love to go 
back to school after Christmas. It’s so 
clean. 


As he dried the dishes, Bud tried to 
explain the difference between Caracul, 
Persian Lamb, and Broadtail furs. In 
the encyclopedia, while doing some re- 
search on sheep, he found that the dif- 
ference is all in the age at which the 
animal makes its demise. 


Poignant observation from John: 
“The era of single inventors is over. 
Today’s new products are produced by 
teams of men financed by industries.” 
Later— John’s comment isn’t original, 
having come from his teacher, but it 
merits a lot of thought. 


Susie’s class has been studying taste 
and smell; they feel very important in 





their new knowledge of the area of the 


tongue. I came home today and found 
Susie experimenting with her friends. 
Open on the kitchen table—a jar of 
sour pickles, the sugar can, the salt box, 
the candy jar. Seated on the kitchen 
stools—three blindfolded third-grade 


guinea pigs. 


The old snow pants problem at hand. 
“It takes so long to take them off and 
on,” wailed Susie. Apparently if they 
wear them to school, they must put 
them on to go out to recess—school 
rule. 


More on snow pants: Susie says “the 
bus kids don’t wear them.” Then she 
went into raptures over the sublime 
state of being able to “fall out of the 
house into the bus” when she, poor 
martyred child, has to walk two and a 
half blocks to school. 


Took up the snow pants problem at 
Mothers’ Club. A Mrs. Hartranft sug- 
gested a temperature break—if the 
weather was above 40°, no snow pants 
at recess. If below, yes. Sounds com- 
plicated to me, but she insists every 
classroom has a thermometer outside 
the window. 


The teachers have rebelled. The first 
grade gets the morning sun, the third 
grade the shady side of the building. 
What then? Mr. Landis sent a letter 
home on the matter. The rule of wear- 
ing them at recess if they are worn to 
school was put into effect to enforce 
home policies. It still stands until we 
come up with a better one. 


John and Helen argued so strongly 
that no one could hear television, and 
possibly their performance was more in- 
teresting. Topic—that you learn more 
from just one teacher (“like we did in 
sixth grade,” to quote John) than you 
do from going to lots of teachers. His 
reasons—your work is better planned, 
homework assignments are more even, 
you don’t lose time traveling around, 
and the teacher has a more personal 
interest in you. 


Helen, with her more sophisticated 
eighth-grade wisdom, contended that in 
case you don’t get along with a teacher, 
you aren’t stuck with her all day, going 
from classroom to classroom is more 
interesting, and it’s more like high 
school. 


Later Ted and I compared notes. Ted 
said Helen argued just like a girl. Not 
a word about teachers in a departmen- 
talized setup being specialists in their 


field. 


Bud has been doing some research on 
Pocahontas. She’s quite a girl in his 
opinion and he wouldn’t mind being 
a descendant of her, himself. 


Captain John Smith is on Bud’s black 
list. “All that stuff he wrote about 
Pocahontas just clouded the issue,” he 
growled. 


Inquiry from Bud: “Would being a 
descendant of Pocahontas make one eli- 
gible for membership in the D.A.R.?” 


Joke that Bud and John split their 
sides on at dinner (came from Bud’s 
teacher, Mr. Martin). A party of teach- 
ers were traveling in Europe and rented 
a Renault, one of those cars with the 
engine in the rear. One day the motor 
stalled and the driver was terrified 
when she lifted the hood. Just then 
another party of teachers came along, 
also in a Renault. “What will I do?” 
wailed the first. “I’ve lost my whole 
engine.” “Don’t worry,” said the sec- 
ond. “I seem to have a spare one in 
my trunk.” 


Either physical or domestic science is 
catching up with Helen. She told us at 
breakfast that the modern housewife 
should serve only sterile eggs and that 
when bacon curls, it comes from a pig 
rather than a boar. 


I often wonder, if I were sweet six- 
teen and just getting out of high school, 
if I would plan to be a teacher. I think 
maybe I would, for my Susan comes 
home with a bloom of happiness on her 
face that makes me feel her teacher is 
a mighty important person. 





eer tenets et cn 


to help you RAISE 


\BIG FUNDS! 


pevetaiinnnmenummanel 


SUNSHINE’S 5 | 


AMERICANA, “JITE 


Everyday Assortment 


The strikingly beautiful new Sun- 
shine Card Creations bring to you 
‘the easy, friendly way to build up 


big funds . . . $300, $400, $500! 


Brilliant new 1957 creation is the 
Americana Tile Everyday Assortment 

..a charming collection of greeting 
cards that is Early American in style 
and so colorful that they will be used 
as wall decorations. Everyone loves 
Sunshine Cards . . . and you make 
quick sales when you offer these 
quality cards at astonishingly low 


prices! 


Other New 1957 
SUNSHINE WINNERS 


There are many exclusive Sunshine 


MAKE 


card assortments that will 





MONEY for your group; also hand- 
some Name-lmprinted Stationery, 
Religious Cards, Gift Wrappings and 
novelties. It costs YOU NOTHING 
to try. Write today for your samples 
on approval and the interesting free 
folder on the Sunshine Fund Raising 


Plan. 


— 


MAIL COUPON TODAY 


: SUNSHINE ART STUDIOS, Inc. Dept. IN-1 
Springfield 1, Mass. Pasadena 1, Calif. 


' (If west of Rockies, write Pasadena office) 


Send at once your free folder on the Sunshine 
Fund Raising Plan; also samples on approval. 
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WAIT! 


Don't Throw Away 86 Titles for ANY 


LIQUID Core cs) DUPLICATOR 


CONTINENTAL PRE-PRINTED 
CARBON MASTERS 
available in these subjects: — 


ENGLISH 

PHONICS 

SEASONS 

SCIENCE 
ARITHMETIC 
READING 

OUTLINE MAPS 
SOCIAL STUDIES 
HEALTH - Jr. High 
GUIDANCE - Jr. High 


Write For Free Catalog 
of 86 Liquid Duplicating titles 


THE CONTINENTAL PRESS, INC. 


Elizabethtown, Penna. 


Christmas Cards! 





GOLD MINE of Craft 


and Gift Ideas in January 


PACK-O-FUN Sisttts 


Novelties, like Wastebasket 
above, easy-to-make and fun for your group! 


and hexagon basket shown 


So many ways to use old Christmas Cards and bits of 
“this and that!’ Projects galore and not a penny of 
cost! Use cards whole to make Lampshade Cover, Pictures 
to frame; cut them up into Building Cards, Numerals 








and Letters for Scrapbook Covers; roll into tubes on pencil 








to make Table Mats, Flower Pot Covers, Desk Pads; or Os OF OTOL OTOL Os 
punch confetti dots to glue in designs on jars and cans. 5 





a /| 
















Each month, PACK-0-FUN is full f ~ T T 

of wonderful ideas for using j Sy DP GE b S$ S$ 

““throw-aways.”” No more searching 4 x PACK. : = =e 66 
for the UNUSUAL for Classroom y 


Projects when you receive PACK-0O- 
FUN Seraperaft ideas al 


585150 or 10 tare for Classroom Use 


' PACK-O-FUN 


lowa tests of educational aptitude 
and achievement. 










. 
+ 
' 
| kkk 
§ 741 Devon Ave., Dept. 517 Oy ' : 
§ Park Ridge, Ilinois A . The New lowa Spelling Scale. 
i! cctae: . kkk 
' 1.50 for 1 year subscription. ° ° ° 
‘ $3.50 for 3 years and FREE Skit Book, “‘Laugh & Standardized tests of leading publishers. 
1 Awhile SKITS and STUNTS,” regularly 50¢c. ' te f | . 
8 (©) SPECIAL GROUP PRICE: $1 each (5 or more § Write for catalogue and prices. 
t orders sent in together). ' 
‘ PLEASE PRINT 4 Bureau of Educational Research and Service 
f Name : Extension Division, State University of lowa 
§ AppREss er lowa City, lowa 
§ city ZONE STATE ' 
J 


annem FOLD LECLOLO LO LO LOLOL LO LOLA LO LOLOL O TO. 








CREOLE PETROLEUM CORPORATION, an 
affiliate of Standard Oil Company (New 
Jersey), invites applications for work in 
Venezuela to teach children of Company's 
U.S. employees for the 1957-58 school 
year. Candidates must be bilingual (Eng- 
lish-Spanish) and have a college degree 
with major in education, valid U.S. certifi- 
cation and 2 to 5 years teaching experi- 
ence in range of kindergarten through the 
eighth grade. A limited number of open- 
ings will also be available for non- 
e bilingual candidates. Salary, including 

bonus, $6,795 - $7,900, depending upon 
BS or MS degree; also liberal employees 
benefits and annual home vacation with 
travel expenses. Send complete experience 
resume and personal data. Replies, of 
course, will be held in confidence. 


BILINGUAL 
ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL 
TEACHERS 


FEMALE 
SINGLE 
Age 23-32 


Creole Petroleum Corporation 
1230 Avenue of the Americas 


New York 20, New York 

















Elva Ties To Teacners 


Grade Teachers ! ! 
Here’s the answer to your needs: 


A %6-page multiple utility kit of practical, new 
timulating Class and Student Activity, Creative Art 
ideas, Gift Making, Unusual Creations, 
Charts, Posters, etc. plus a year’s supply of large 
outline drawings usable as room decorations for 
borders, bulletin boards, mural making, etc 
This let-your-students-make-it folio will save hours 
of class preparation. Both teacher and students will 
know the thrill of happy participation and the satis- 
faction of having a classroom of distinctive beauty 
Popular Vol. 5—Limited number available 
(same price) complete folio 
Send order t« 








Order Now: New Vol. 6 
NEW VOL. 6—Complete 





Year's Folio only $3.50 


w eLys STROUSE TEACHER SERVICE 

or Single Packets (2 months’ supply) : -O. Box 507, Indianapolis, Indiana 

(check) Fall . Holiday . Win- (Send an - money order. If C.O.D., fees are 
ter . Spring + each $1.25 paid by purchaser.) 
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Club Exchange 


(Continued from page 1) 


Minnesota.—The teacher and the 
pupils of the fourth grade would like 
to correspond with teachers and pupils 
in other states and countries. Our 
school is located in northern Minne- 
sota on the Mesabi Iron Range, where 
the largest iron ore mines are located. 
There are many lakes and evergreen 
trees in this area. We will be happy to 
exchange pictures, post cards, newspa- 
per clippings, and will send samples of 
iron ore to those who would like to 
have them. Address mail to: Mr. 
James R. Fischer, Parkville School, 
Parkville, Minnesota. 


New Jersey.—The children in the 
first grade at Memorial School, East 
Brunswick, have been very active this 
year. They would like to exchange 
letters, ideas, pictures, and materials 
with other first-graders anywhere. 
Address: Miss Barbara Jane Bronson, 
152 North Main Street, Milltown, 
New Jersey. 


Oregon.—Twenty-nine fifth-graders 
of eastern Oregon cattle country wish 
to exchange letters, information, and 
items of school interest with other pu- 
pils anywhere. Twenty-five degrees 
below zero is the coldest the weather 
gets here, and it is hot and dry in the 
summer. Address: Mrs. Elizabeth 
Thompson, 139 North Alder Street, 
Burns, Oregon. 


Pennsylvania.—We should like to 
exchange letters, post cards, and ideas 
with boys and girls anywhere. We are 
located in the Allegheny Mountains of 
northwestern Pennsylvania, on the Al- 
legheny River. Address all mail to: 
Mrs. David McLafferty, Arnold Ele- 
mentary School, Port Allegany, Penn- 
sylvania. 


Pennsylvania.— My pupils would like 
to correspond with children in schools 
in all parts of the United States. Ad- 
dress: Miss Rosella Kahle, 13 Hem- 
lock St., Union City, Pennsylvania. 


Wisconsin.—Our school would like 
to correspond with children every- 
where. We hope to receive at least one 
letter from each state, and from Can- 
ada and Mexico. We are located 
southern Wisconsin in a fine dairy sec- 
tion. Grades four through eight are 
represented. We could exchange tape 
recordings too. Address correspondence 
to: Mrs. Grace Gogert, Principal, 
Burnett State Graded School, Burnett, 
Wisconsin. 


Wisconsin.—We shall be delighted 
to hear from any first-graders and 
their teachers. Address: Miss Agnes 
M. Clary, Elementary School, Viroqua, 


Wisconsin. 


Wisconsin.—My fifth-graders wish 
to exchange letters with pupils of oth- 
er states and countries. West Allis is a 
suburb of Milwaukee. Address corre- 
spondence to: Mrs. Irmgard Ashcraft, 
Lane School, 10816 West Madison 
Street, West Allis 14, Wisconsin. 


A Correction 


DID you see the picture feature, 
“A Chanukah Visit with the 
Gordon Family, ” page 37 in the 
December issue? Through an over- 
sight, no credit was given for the 
pictures. They are from the film- 
strip “Hanukah,” put out by Victor 
Kayfetz Productions, Inc., 1780 
Broadway, New York 19, N.Y. 
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DELUXE ITALIAN 


Vitae PROVINCIAL DOLL 


st SENT DIRECT FROM FLORENCE 
On New Membership Plan Of 
ZWORLD-WIDE DOLL CLUB 


Kiddies and grown-ups will be thrilled with member- 
ship in unique foreign Doll Club—the perfect gift! 
A luxurious Italian Doll arrives first~a Free 
Membership Bonus! Then each month another rare 
doll arrives direct from an exotic land=in export 
packings with colorful foreign stamps. Unusual, 
deluxe, hand-crafted dolls, up to 1 foot tall. Adorable 
hand-painted faces. Such unusual details as earrings, 
» lace trimmed undies, glossy hair! From Europe, 
Asia, South America, Africa—the whole world!Idea} 
for play, yet genuine collector's items — not available 
in U.S. except to members! Inspire interest in 
geography, history, customs. Fascinating brochure 
with each. 

y You'd expect fo pay up fo $7 each — and more! 
—LESS THAN *2 EACH—— 


All Postpaid — Duty Free 


=>’ EXTRA BONUS 

Order 12-month membership now and get two dolls in last 
month—plus Italian Doll (FREE on any plan). Thus, on 
12-month plan, you actually get 14 dolls. 


net 
wd 








eS ty Money-Back Guarantee Lets You 
N Zoe 28 Keep Italian Doll Free! 


If not delighted with free Italian doll, money refunded in full 
and you keep doll jree! Furthermore, you may cancel membere 
ship at any future time. 


if » WORLD- WIDE DOLL CLUB -dept.362 Greenvale, W.Y 
i: a ee Now For FREE BONUS-----=% 


# WORLD-WIDE DOLL CLUB, Dept. 362 Greenvale, N. Y. 





Please enter the following subscription. Remittance enclosed 











IF GIFT, SEND YOUR OWN NAME AND ADDRESS ON SEPARATE ‘SHEET. 
NOTE + Postman must collect 15¢ t foreign package fee. 


H 
; C) 3-MONTH DELUXE MEMBERSHIP $8.75 PLUS FREE : 
1 © G-MONTH DELUXE MEMBERSHIP $14.50 (Save $3) ITALIAN DOLL 
{ Cl12-MONTH DELUXE MEMBERSHIP $26.50 (Save $8.50) ] ON ANY = 4 
1 FIRST DOLL SENT AIR MAIL FOR ONLY $1 EXTRA | PLAN ' 
; Send To. : 
§ Address 1 
' ' 
§ City State ! 
! ' 
' ' 
t =«é 





“Write for unusual foreign Gift Catalogue. 
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Eychange Teachers 


This month we welcome a group of 
exchange teachers from other coun- 
tries) They have accepted our invi- 
tation to give their impressions of 
U.S. schools, with sidelights on the 
schools from which they have come. 
We feel sure that Instructor readers 
will be interested in their monthly 
comments. 


One of the big differences between 
English and American schools at ele- 
mentary level is that the Principal and 
Staff of schools in England are given 
far greater freedom in devising and for- 
mulating the courses of study to be fol- 
lowed by their own school than is the 
case here in Sacramento. For instance, 
a scheme for social studies for a fifth 
grade in one school in England might be 
—and probably would be—very differ- 
ent from a similar school a few hun- 
dred yards away. Here in this city, it 
is, broadly speaking, true to say that at 
any given time all schools are at the 
same point in a particular scheme of 
work, 

But children seem to be much the 
same! And I find that precisely similar 
arguments take place in an American 
staff room and an English school. For 
example—What is the best method for 
teaching simple subtraction? 


Terence Guy, England 


Teaching Grade 5, 
Caleb Greenwood School, 
Sacramento, California 


After a few months as an exchange 
teacher from Cardiff, Wales, I am just 
beginning to get used to the American 
way of life. 

One thing that intrigues me is some 
of the different phraseology—calling 
a chemist shop, a drugstore; shops, 
stores; pavements, sidewalks; the as- 
sembly hall, the auditorium; and so 
forth, I have also gathered that the 
letter Z, pronounced in our country 
“Zed,” is “Zee” here, and the “O”— 
naught—is “zero.” 

I was interested in the celebrating of 
Halloween, a custom which has died a 
natural death in our country. It re- 
minded me of our Guy Fawkes Day on 
Nov. 5th. 

The children are much the same in 
spite of their difference of accent and 
customs. They have shown a lively in- 
terest in Wales, particularly in its cas- 
tles, 

There are many differences in the 
classifying of age groups, administra- 
tion, and in the curriculum which I 
hope to get used to by the time my 
stay in the U.S.A. is over. 


Gwyneth Lewis, Wales 


Teaching Grade 3, 
Ridge-Brook School, 
Parma, Ohio 


Differences in teaching methods be- 
tween Canada and the United States are 
probably not so marked as they may be 
with other countries. Being closely re- 
lated, our ideas and ideals are similar; 
hence our schools follow, I believe, 
somewhat the same pattern. 

In Canada, the course of study as well 
as methods of presentation vary from 
province to province, as they do here 
in U.S. from state to state. Within the 
province itself, each teacher has a copy 
of the Provincial Course of Study and 


in the US. 


he or she endeavors to follow it, inso- 
far as time and the ability of the class 
permit. 

The methods of teaching depend to a 
certain degree on the individual teacher 
and child. Some teachers request home 
study, some do all the teaching at 
school. Some may correlate the lesson 
with art, others with composition, and 
so on. In every instance, of course, the 
aim is one and the same—to impress 
the lesson on the mind of the child and 
aid him in his enjoyment of something 
learned. 

Schools in Nova Scotia are classed 
as rural, village, or urban, but one- 
room schools are gradually giving way 
to the consolidated school system, with 
buses transporting children to the larg- 
er center. 


Sadie E. B. Smeltzer, Nova Scotia 


Teaching Grade 4, 
Thomas Jefferson School, 
Falls Church, Virginia 


Children are the same active, eager 
human beings on either side of the At- 
lantic Ocean, and the whole world over. 

My first impressions were of the num- 
ber of parents escorting children right 
into school on the first day of term, 
quite big boys and girls alike. The most 
outstanding difference in a New York 
School (for me) is the variety in types 
of clothing worn by the pupils, and the 
amount of it. How tame the gray skirt, 
white shirt blouse, and black and gold 
tie of my district seem in comparison! 

The children are for the most part 
heavier-built and more sophisticated 
than their Scottish contemporaries. The 
latter are wiry and muscular, both boys 
and girls having a lot of physical train- 
ing and games from an early age. 

The colorful lunch boxes and the dif- 
ferent ways of having lunch in school 
were something new too, and the large 
loose-leaf books and large brief cases 
rather overwhelming. 


Alexina Skinner, Scotland 


Teaching Grade 4, 
Public School No. 77, 
New York, N.Y. 


The professional equality and infor- 
mality found at all levels in the Ameri- 
can teaching service impresses. This 
regarding of all teachers, from grade 
school through high school, as of equal 
importance for salary, prestige, and 
qualifications needed, is stimulating 
and refreshing. I like, particularly, the 
system of having one professional or- 
ganization for teachers. We in New 
Zealand have not yet reached this hap- 
py state. 

This sense of oneness is not confined 
to teachers. An atmosphere of team- 
work and cooperation extends up and 
down the line. For instance, I have 
been amazed at the real help that I 
have had from parents, right at the 
practical classroom level. One father 
completely set up a tropical aquarium 
for me. Room mothers have been ap- 
pointed to help with field trips. Parents 
were on hand at enrollment day. All 
seem imbued with a common goal, the 
real welfare of the children. 


John L. McKenzie, New Zealand 


Teaching Grade 6, 
Fairfield School, 
Eugene, Oregon 


41 Mount Vernon St. 310 West Polk St. 








Just Published — 


THE SHELDON BASIC 
READING SERIES 


by William D. Sheldon, Queenie B. Mills, Mary C. Austin, 
Robert A. McCracken and nine contributing authors 


886 mete, 
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Already adopted in TEXAS! | 











The SHELDON BASIC READING SERIES offers a balanced and 
systematic program of instruction in the basic reading skills... 
a fresh, new approach employing the most modern techniques 
and latest findings in the teaching of reading. 


Emphasis on Readiness 


Because the Sheldon authors believe that a prior fund of knowl- 
edge is a “must” for success in learning to read, all learning in 
the series radiates from pupil experience. The authors never 
assume that a child possesses the background necessary for a 
given learning experience. Instead, they assist the teacher in 
determining each child’s readiness and effectively preparing 
him for the step ahead. 
Abundance of Teaching Aids 


Toward this end, Diagnostic Tests — prepared for the series by 
Dr. Sheldon — are an integral part of each activity book and 
teacher's edition, and all are individual tests based upon the 
abilities developed through the series itself. Here too, Individual 
Charts and Group Summary Charts enable the teacher to quickly 
evaluate each child’s strengths and weaknesses, and know 
which children need help in specific areas. 


Stories — Plays — Poems 


The Sheldon Series talks with children, not at them .. . through 
stories, plays, poems and illustrations which capture their inter- 
est and imagination, and provide reading situations which are 
meaningful and significant. 


For further information on this exciting, new basic reading se- 
ries, write the branch of ALLYN & BACON, INC. nearest you. 


Allyn & Bacon, Inc. 


501 Elm St. 


Boston 8, Mass. Chicago 7, Ill. 


‘Englewood Cliffs, 181 Peachtree St. 560 Mission Street, 


New Jersey Atlanta 3, Ga. San Francisco, Cal. 
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In Wonderful New 
Revised Editions GRADES 1-3 





Many new stories in every reader - all 
of the same high quality as before 


Entirely new illustrations in full color 
More provision for the individual child 


Workbooks bright with color 


Let us tell you 
all about them. 


Manuals with more help than ever for 
the busy teacher 


GINN AND COMPANY 


Sales Offices: NEW YORK I1 
COLUMBUS 16 SAN FRANCISCO 3 


Home Office: BOSTON 
ATLANTA 3 DALLAS | 


CHICAGO 6 
TORONTO 7 














Whos my a 
J Classroom pet ? 
It's my 
MASTER 
» LIQUID 
y Classroom 
©) Duplicator! 

















$3 750 
complete 
with 
carrying 
My Master Liquid Classroom Dupli- with. It’s easy to use and fast too. I get case 
cator (Bless its little spirit process) is perfect reproductions. It’s light and 
the biggest boon to teaching since portable and with its handy metal car- and 
““Teachers’ Texts’’ were introduced rying case I can tote it anywhere .. . li 
with answers in the back. use it anytime. Actually, I don’t know supplies 
Now I prepare all my tests, forms, how I'd get along without my Master 
notices, supplementary reading and Liquid Duplicator. And why should I, - 
work book materials in seconds . . . 30 it’s so reasonably priced and economical U 
or 40 copies as quick as a wink ... in up to use. 


to 5 colors . . . at one time. And there 


I really don’t see how any teacher 
are no messy stencils or gelatins to fuss 


can afford to be without one. 
Write for full information today. 


Gentiemen: Please send me full information 


on the Master Portable Spirit Duplicator. | 
\Master Addresser Company B® °° 
i 6500-1 WEST LAKE STREET ae I 
| MINNEAPOLIS 16, MINNESOTA i. | 

y State | 
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Books for Children 


REVIEWED BY PHYLLIS FENNER 
Author and Reviewer of Children’s Books 


What Does A Begin With written by 
Nancy Watson and _ illustrated by 
Aldron Watson (Knopf; $2.50). “A 
begins with apple,” Peter said. “B be- 
gins with barn, buggy and barn swallow 
too.” And so through the alphabet and 
through the farmyard goes this delight- 
ful book with charming colored pic- 
tures. While it is for the “read-to” ages 
3-6, my guess is that children will soon 
be reading it to themselves because of 
the simplicity and repetition. All of the 
words used are listed on the last page. 


Another unusually amusing picture 
book, Gillespie and the Guards by 
Benjamin Elkin, illustrated by that 
super-artist James Daugherty (Viking; 
$2.50), will give old and young many 
laughs. Because three brothers can see 





better and farther than anyone else in 
the world, the king puts them in his 
Royal Guards and offers a prize to any- 
one who can fool them. As you can 
guess, it takes a little boy to do the 
trick. Ages 4-8. 


The Childrens Press is doing a fine 
job in making books that children can 
read themselves. Ninety-eight per cent 
of the words used are in primary word 
lists. One of their new items is Dr. Paul 
Witty’s The True Book of Freedom 
and Our United States Family ($2.00), 
surely the very beginning book of his- 
tory. It starts with home, country, ne- 
cessities, people who came here, the 
colonies, the Constitution that guaran- 
tees us freedom. There is no other book 
like it, I am sure. Ages 6-10. 


Glenn O. Blough, known for his arti- 
cles in this magazine and for his series 
of books about the world around us, 
has a new book After the Sun Goes 
Down (Whittlesey House; $2.50). It is 
the best one yet, this story of the ani- 
mals who come out at night when dark- 
ness hides them. The author has man- 
aged to get the soft eerie feeling of 
nighttime and the illustrator, Jeanne 
Bendick, has captured the same feeling 
in her pictures. Ages 6-10. 


Two of our best authors for older 
boys have each written a new book. 
Frozen Fire written and illustrated by 
Armstrong Sperry (Doubleday; $2.75) 
takes place in the Amazon jungles. A 
young scientist and a boy become in- 
volved in a hunt for ancient Inca treas- 
ure. Trouble follows from the begin- 
ning. It is a wonderfully written story 
with many kinds of adventure. Ages 
12-16. (Call It Courage, by the same 


author, is a magnificent story that every 
sixth-grade child should know.) Desert 
Dog by Jim Kjelgaard (Holiday House; 
$2.75) is the story of Tawny, a racing 
greyhound who becomes lost in the Ari- 
zona desert and has to cope with life 
there. It is a gripping story that all 
children will enjoy. Ages 12-16, 


I Want to Be an Animal Doctor 
by Carola Greene (Childrens Press; 
$2.00) tells in the simplest English the 
story of Dick who takes an ailing dog 
to the veterinarian and learns what the 
doctor does. Big type and gay pictures, 
Dr. Witty was the consultant. It will 
be useful for the older child who can- 
not read very well. Ages 6-10. 


There is nothing quite as interesting 
to me as folktales for they show the 
characteristics of a people. Scandina- 
vian Legends and Folk-Tales retold 
by Gwyn Jones (Oxford; $3.50) is the 
newest edition to the Oxford Myths and 
Legends Series. The 24 stories include 
some well known tales and many un- 
known to us here. They are told with 
vigor, humor, and richness of language. 
Handsomely illustrated. Ages 8-12. 


A thrilling tale of the Vikings, in 
which Harald, a boy who sailed with 
Nameless to plunder the coasts of Scot- 
land, found his way home after disaster 
befell the ship. Viking Dawn by Henry 
Treece, illustrated by Christine Price 
(Criterion; $3.00), is a different kind of 
story for boys and girls. Ages 11-16. 


There are three new titles in the 
“Challenge Series” (Coward-McCann; 
$1.95 each) dealing with life in other 
countries. People of the Snow: Eski- 
mos of Arctic Canada by Wanda 
Tolboom; Cobras, Cows and Courage: 
Farm Life in Northern India by Jean 
Bothwell; Highway to Adventure: 
The River Rhone of France by Patricia 
Lauber. They are short and not dif- 
ficult to understand. The photographic 
illustrations are excellent. Ages 10-15. 


Sashes Red and Blue by Natalie 
Savage Carlson, pictures by Rita Fawa 
(Harper; $2.50), is the title story of a 
rare and delightful collection of nine 
Canadian 


French tales about the 





LeBlanc family (Smiths to us). As 
someone said, “They are as Gallic as 
the French shrug.” Wonderful stories 
to read aloud to the fourth and fifth 
grades, who will appreciate the dry and 
sly humor. Ages 8-12. 


See page 83 for addresses of publishers. 
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Books 


for Teachers 


REVIEWED BY RUTH M. NORTHWAY 
Principal, Elementary School, Honeoye Falls, New York 


School Texts 


OUR faculty is finding from experience 
that authentic material on the Iroquois 
Indians on a fourth-grade level is very 
limited, and 40 we are delighted to see 
Little Wolf and Thunder Stick by 
Edna Walker Chandler (Benefic Press; 
$1.76). It is the story of a young 
Iroquois boy just approaching man- 
hood, of his experiences in hunting, at 
camp, at corn-planting time, his trip 
with traders and hunters, and his thrill 
at shooting a deer. Authentic sketches 
of Indian objects such as a bow, a ca- 
noe, a mask, a moccasin, a tomahawk, 
and others which are sometimes hard to 
find, are included. Jack Merryweather’s 
illustrations help children visualize 
scenes of those days. 


The idea of being let in on a “top 
secret” isan intriguing one for ten-year- 
olds, but when that secret proves to be 
the creation of a “space station,” mod- 
ern middle-graders’ interest will know 
no bounds. Peter and the Two Hour 
Moon by Hazel W. Carson (Benefic 
Press; $1.60) can well be used as to 
supplement science discussion since it 
is based upon scientific knowledge 
which is being studied by the national 
government to construct a_ satellite 
which will travel through space, provid- 
ing data about its travel around the 
earth. William James’s color sketches 
highlight the interest value, and con- 


cepts which may seem hard for the av- 
erage adult to visualize will be accepted 
avidly by the ten- and twelve-year-olds, 
who believe that travel to the moon 
will soon be possible. 


Developing efficient reading skills can 
be fun for adolescents if the material is 
well chosen for interest and variety, 
and if time-tested teaching suggestions 
are made for teacher use. Journeys In- 
to America by Arno Jewett, Marion 
Edman, Ruth Scannell, and Paul McKee 
(Houghton Mifflin; $3.80) has these 
characteristics. Content is organized 
into nine units, including “thrills and 
laughter” selections, stories of outdoor 
life, literature about America’s people, 
life, and history, “treasures from our 
heritage” such as Huck Finn, Rip van 
Winkle, Man Without a Country, and 
others. Each selection is followed by 
thought-provoking questions and sug- 
gestions for word study. The last sec- 
tion of the text contains an excellent 
handbook of developmental reading 
skills which gives suggestions for de- 
veloping the more common reading 
skills as well as practice in reading 
tables, graphs, and charts. The final 
section, on “getting acquainted with 
magazines,” is designed to stimulate ex- 
ploration of many types of magazines 
and to help children read critically 
statements in these publications. 


Professional Books 


Have you, as a teacher, ever thought 
seriously about the striving, satisfaction, 
hopes, and heartaches that pervade a 
teacher’s life and work? Dr. Arthur T. 
Jersild, the noted psychologist, has in- 
terviewed over a thousand teachers and 
students in education and has made the 
following observations in When Teach- 
ers Face Themselves (Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia Univ.; $3.25). They see 
the exploration of the physical world, 
the machines moving at supersonic 
speed, medical science increasing the 
life span, and they ask themselves 
whether life acquires more meaning be- 
cause of these inventions. There is 
anxiety in regard to the need to be ac- 
cepted and approved, the need to assert 
oneself and live a life of one’s own. 
Teachers speak of feeling isolated, cut 
off from others, of the artificial nature 
of human relationships, of their “alone- 
ness,” about which they seem helpless 
to do anything. Many teachers inter- 
viewed in this study implied that only 
in denying oneself can one serve oth- 
ers. This idea the author does not ac- 
cept, for it is his belief that only by 
experiencing in a variety of areas of 
living can one actually realize his po- 
tentialities as a teacher. 


Using today’s vernacular, “murals are 
in.” “They're fun to make,” say chil- 
dren; “they socialize,” say the teach- 
ers; “they’re wonderful,” boast the par- 


ents. Murals for Schools by Arne 
W. Randall (Davis Press; $5.95) gives 
large illustrations of classroom murals, 
describes the cooperative planning 
needed in creating them, and suggests 
basic media such as crayon, chalk, tem- 
pera, yarn, metal, wire, water color, 
ribbon, mosaics, and various types of 
paper sculpture. In addition, you'll 
find methods of using these materials 
in interesting variations. Teachers who 
have adopted “unit teaching” will find 
many suggestions for integrating mural- 
making with other subjects. 


Have you seen “the miracle” happen, 
the stuttering child who in a matter of 
weeks no longer stutters; the nonread- 
er, given up as hopeless by his teach- 
ers, in a matter of weeks enjoying his 
progress; the seventh-grader who reads 
everything at hand, but cannot remem- 
ber how words are spelled, learning the 
sure way to remember? You can teach 
a child that Reading Can Be Fun 
(Exposition Press; $3.00), says Ellen 
Henderson, the author. She points out 
that reading readiness is important, that 
learning the alphabet can be of real 
help, that effective games heighten in- 
terest, and that oral reading can be 
made to sound like talk. All the chil- 
dren can teach themselves to read 
aloud. The essence seems to be the use 
of a variety of methods to show chil- 
dren that reading can be fun. 


See page 83 for addresses of publishers. 





FREE 


{8 Historical Prints 


A complete set of famous Beale 
Prints for you and your students. 





Franklin’s Experiment With The Kite 


To OBTAIN these beautiful prints, just ask your students to 
collect 150 outer wrappers from Fleer Dubble Bubble Gum. 
(They'll gladly comply for children buy more Fleer Dubble 
Bubble Gum than any other penny confection.) Send the wrap- 
pers to us and we will send you free 48 celebrated Beale American 
History Reproductions (with historical summaries of each)! 
Included are scenes depicting: 
e Signing of Declaration 

of Independence 
e Betsy Ross making first flag 


e Ponce de Leon discovering 
the Fountain of Youth 


e Pony Express 
e Boston Tea Party 
e Battle of Bull Run 


...and many, many other prints with which to delight and _~ 
instruct your students. Prints are suitable for mountings 
or framing. 





SEND THIS COUPON -------------------------------- 





FRANK H. FLEER CORP. DEPT. A-28 PHILADELPHIA 41, PA. 

Check Only One 

O Ienclose 150 outer wrappers from Dubble 
Bubble Gum for a set of 48 Beale Historical 
Prints 


© Please send more 
information 


NAME 





SCHOOL 








ADDRESS 





CITY STATE 








FREE EDUCATIONAL SOUND FILM Full color, 16 mm. film, expressly 
made for classroom showing—a trip through the famous Fleer plant in 
Philadelphia—actually shows how gum is made! Write Dept. A28. 
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NEW VELVATEX buff colored 
school chalk is being received 
most enthusiastically by teachers 


and 


students everywhere. . .It 


has outstanding visibility on both 
green and black chalkboards and 
erases cleanly without leaving a 


“smoky 


screen." For 


Readin’, 


Ritin' and Rithmetic’, you won't 
find a better chalk than our 
NEW VELVATEX dustless. 


SEE WHAT VELVATEX HAS 
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TO OFFER! 


@ Cuts down the “SMOKE- 
SCREEN” in heavy duty 
use ! 

@ Remarkable E-RASABIL- 
ity! 

@ Strong sticks for cleanli- 
ness and economy in use! 

@ Works wonderfully with 
ordinary erasers ! 

@ Available in standard gross 
packing and Thrifti-Pak 


See it on display at your 
favorite school supplier 
or write for free circular. 
Dept. I-65. 


THE AMERICAN CRAYON 
COMPANY 


SANDUSKY,OHIO = WEW YORK 
¢ 
\ 











HARRIET GARRELS 


Specialist in Art, 
Elementary Schools, 
Washington, D.C, 








Painted by Auguste Renoir 


Ts little danseuse is typical of 
the charming children painted 
by Renoir. She appeals to the heart 
as well as the eyes, yet she is not 
cute and sugary like many maga- 
zine cover portrayals of childhood. 
Renoir was wonderfully success- 
ful in expressing his model’s sweet- 
ness, simplicity, and innocence. 
With pure and airy grace and a 
dreamy expression, she is as deli- 
cately poised as a butterfly alight- 
ing. 

It is difficult to decide whether 
she is a sheltered little mademoiselle 
taking ballet lessons, or a “rat.” 
That is the French nickname for a 
little girl learning to be a profes- 
sional ballet dancer. Are there any 
footlights or curtains to help us de- 
cide? 

Probably some of the girls in 
school study ballet dancing. Could 
they bring their ballet slippers to 
school and show the class the posi- 
tions of the feet and the various 
steps? Or could they wear their 
tulle skirts and dance while other 
children draw their pictures? 

Ask girls and boys who have seen 
professional ballet or the movie 
“Red Shoes,” to tell about them. 

Compare this girl with Degas’ 
ballet dancers. The latter are of- 
ten shown on the stage or in the 
wings of the theater or behind foot- 
lights taking bows. They seem to 
be brilliant, hard-working, hard- 
muscled professionals lacking this 
child’s tenderness. Renoir preferred 
a quieter version of the ballet. No- 
tice that Degas used pastels instead 
of oil paints preferred by Renoir. 

Perhaps you could use pastels for 
a picture of a delicate creature 
such as an angel or a fairy. For 
other subjects, use colored chalk. 
Press wet newsprint against the 
blackboard and draw your picture 
on it before it dries and falls off. 

Renoir delighted in brushing on 
the paint with light gentle overlap- 
ping strokes which he called trico- 
tage, a French word meaning “the 
process of knitting together.” 
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THE DANCER 


Renoir once said that an artist’s 
brush should caress the canvas. His 
seemed to do just that when he 
painted this child’s delicate flesh, 
her lifelike hair, and billowing skirt. 

Other portraits of children that 
Renoir painted show his sensitive 
feeling and effective brushwork. 
Look at “Little Margot Berard,” 
(THe Instructor, April 1954) ; 
“The Little Girl with the Watering 
Can,” (THe Instructor, April 
1948), and pictures of his sons. 

Renoir once said, “A picture 
ought to be a lovable thing, joyous 
and pretty, yes, pretty.” Does this 
one fulfill his requirements? 

It is one of the important paint- 
ings in a collection given to the Na- 
tional Gallery of Artin Washington, 
D.C., by Joseph E. Widener of 
Philadelphia in 1942. 


THE ARTIST 


IERRE AUGUSTE RENOIR (1841- 
1919) was born and raised in 
Limoges, France, a town famous 
for its beautiful hand-decorated 
porcelain dishes. 

As soon as school days were over, 
Auguste went to work decorating 
china, fans, and so on, saving his 
earnings to attend art school in 
Paris. In Gleyre’s studio where he 
studied, he met the leaders of a new 
art movement called Impressionism. 

Such painting was based on the 
theory that oil pigments brushed 
on the canvas in small spots of col- 
or blended to create the impression 
of light. For a few years Renoir 
painted in this manner. 

While still a young man, he be- 
came successful and financially in- 
dependent. He could afford to trav- 
el and lead a very pleasant life. 

He painted only the sunny side of 
life—trees, meadows, boating par- 
ties, lovely women and happy chil- 
dren, even after he became pain- 
fully crippled by arthritis. After his 
hand became too stiff to hold a 
brush, he had it strapped to his 
hand, and continued to paint. 
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START...OR TOP OFF 
YOUR EUROPEAN TRip 

















Follow Spring north- 
ward on your European 
holiday... May-June is 
the gay Scandinavia 
Festival Season! Or 
visit Scandinavia in 
September — Design 
Cavalcade Month— 
give extra days for 
your very own “discov- 
eries” in delightful « 
Scandinavia! See your 

Travel Agent or write 


NOEL ELL 
Travel Commission. 


IN CHICAGO THEY LOOK UP TO .THE 


JWorrtison 
Hotel 


THE WORLD'S TALLEST _ 


A Weekend You'll 
Never Forget... 


right in the heart of the 
glamorous “‘loop’’—ad- 
jacent to all points 
of interest. The 
Morrison—home 
of the famous 
Boston Oyster 
House and the 
Jockey Club 
cocktail lounge. 
Friendly Coffee 
Shop open till 




















Reasonable 
rates. ‘ 
1850 rooms 46 floors 
Wm. Henning Rubin, John B. Grande, 
President Gen. Manager 


TELETYPE CG1685 
CLARK & MADISON STREETS * CHICAGO, ILL. 
FRanklin 2-9600 


RED CAPS AND GOWNS 


FOR 
EIGHTH GRADE 
COMMENCEMENT 
EXERCISES 


Samples and rental rates furnished 
on request. 








Originators of the Red Cap and Gown 
for Eighth Grade Commencement 
Complete Cap and Gown Service for 
High Schools and Colleges. 





THE C..E. WARD CO 
NEW LONDON, OHIO 








If you are the talented author 
AUTHORS: of an unpublished manuscript, 
a let us help gain the ee 

you deserve. We will publis 

TALENT your BOOK—we will edit, design, 


GOING TO print, promote, advertise and 
WASTE? sell it! Good royalties. 


WRITE FOR FREE COPY OF 
COMET PRESS BOOKS, Mept. Tit, 200 Varick St., W. Y. 14 





HOW TO PUBLISH YOUR BOOK 








—BE A READER OF THE LEADER— 


Order your subscription today. 


THE INSTRUCTOR, Dansville, N.Y. 
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Wuenever some eminently successful 
person rises in public to tell of all that his 
early school days meant to him, he usually 
cites a well beloved and trusted teacher as 
“the key” that unlocked the first doors on 
the road to this success. 

This fact has special significance for those 
of us who are interested in seeing to it that 
today’s schools are adequate in all respects 
in meeting the needs of today’s children. We 


The Teacher--The Key to Successful Education 


IRENE F. CYPHER 
Audio-Visual Editor of The Instructor 










nel boards to motion pictures and television. 
We know that these devices are all modern 
instructional materials with meaning for 
modern children. We must remember, how- 
ever, that it is the classroom teacher who is 
actually using these devices with the chil- 
dren. She is the one entrusted with the task 
of “interpreting the curriculum” in such a 
way that a group of thirty to forty-odd little 
human entities will begin to understand 





OPY OF | do want fine buildings guaranteed to house what it is about. 

ae both the human beings who make up the It is all very well for principals, superin- 
school populace and the equipment for the tendents, curriculum supervisors, audio- 

ADER— educational program. We want the very best visual coordinators, and others to map out 
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The Teacher-- 


THE KEY TO SUCCESSFUL TEACHING 


(Continued from preceding page) 


outline techniques for utilizing 
certain types of materials, to 
praise and extol the virtues of 
specific motion pictures and film- 
strips. Such planning, assistance, 
and professional leadership and 
guidance are needed at all times. 
The ultimate test, however, is 
what the teacher can do in her 
classroom. 

There is no one set formula 
which can be given without reser- 
vation as a guide to the effective 
use of audio-visual materials for 
purposes of instruction. We can 
set up criteria or standards for the 
technical and mechanical facts 
upon which production is based, 
such as the necessity for good 
quality of color, true fidelity of 
tone reproduction, accuracy of 
statements, and so on. But the 
best of materials will fail to do a 
job if the teacher is not prepared 
or able to use them. To carry it 
a step further, the best of them 
will do a better job if the teacher 
is trained to use them, and if she 
is supplied with facilities and ma- 
terials to use in the way she finds 
best suited to meet the needs of 
her pupils. 

It is the question of what con- 
stitutes adequate materials for a 
teacher and class that is of par- 
ticular interest to us at this mo- 
ment. Somehow an all too preva- 


VY 





V-M ‘tape-o-matic’ Model 711 
portable tape recorder with bin- 
aural playback; in two-tone 
gray leatherette, $209.95.* 


lent impression has been given 
that for true curriculum interpre- 
tation the teacher must always 
have an unlimited number of mo- 
tion pictures at her command: 
that the audio-visual program is 
not a good one unless there is an 
extensive collection of filmstrips 
piled high on cupboard shelves. 
We hasten to state that we would 
be among the first to rise to the 
defense of both films and film- 
strips as integral and necessary 
materials for an instructional pro- 
gram of worth. Any teacher who 
does not have these materials 
available to her is being deprived 
of essential tools for her profes- 
sional work. 

But since variety, we are told, 
is the spice of life, the teacher 
should be helped and encouraged 
to use many different types of ma- 


There is much to be said as to 
the value and importance of do- 
ing and making your own. We 
ourselves have always felt that the 
“chest expansion factor” was an 
important argument in favor of 
pupil-made slides, dioramas, pa- 
per-movies, displays, and other 
such productions. The smallest 
chests will usually expand an inch 
or so with pride of accomplish- 
ment, which may well be reflected 
in an increase of interest in fur- 
ther learning activities. (And 
don’t forget the research that 
went into the making of the 
things; this too is a part of learn- 
ing!) 

The teacher who makes, or has 
her class share in making, the ma- 
terials to be used with a lesson 
also has another advantage—that 
of having material specifically 
and uniquely tailored to fit the 
personal situation. That is why 
we have always been sO eager to 
have a camera made available for 
use by both teachers and pupils. 
A frequently used camera accom- 
plishes three things: 


(1) the per- 
terials with her class. Because she — son who snaps a picture is learn- 
is the one who knows her pupils ing to “focus” or “center” his 
as individuals she can sense when —_ attention upon objects or articles 
there is a need for some type of — in order that they may serve to 
work or activity to meet their in- _ illustrate some point of informa- 
dividual tastes and differences. tion; (2) the person who uses a 
There may come a time when — camera is being trained to observe 
materials produced to meet gen- the world around him, for he 
eral curriculum topics fail to an- must look in order to find the 
swer specific questions raised in right things to photograph; (3) a 
her own class. It may be that the __ picture taken by a teacher or pu- 
best way to answer these ques-  pils has the added value of per- 
tions is for pupils and teacher to — sonal validity—*I was there,” “I 
“make their own.” saw it.” Photographs taken to 





meet your own needs are priceless 
because of this factor, if for no 
other reason. 

A little of all that has been said 
is true of any and all of the things 
made by teacher and pupils, A 
colorful, attractive display board, 
an intriguing flannel board, a tape 
recording, all reflect the person- 
alities of those who made them; 
they represent the — strength, 
thinking, and skill of the indi- 
viduals and thus become a con- 
tribution for the enjoyment of 
the group. This serves to make 
them precious to the learners, 
and a little rubs off to make the 
whole process of learning more 
enjoyable. At the elementary lev- 
el it is important to allow for this 
expression of individual ideas, for 
this is the time when the initial 
stimulus to learning sets the stage 
for continued and further devel- 
opment. 

If an audio-visual program for 
an elementary school is to be 
truly functional and practical, it 
should provide for the prepara: 
tion of pupil-teacher-made mate- 
rials. AV coordinators should 
work with the classroom teachers. 
Teachers want both the profes- 
sionally produced materials and 
the makings out of which to cre- 
ate their own; they need help in 
acquiring skill in techniques of 
using films, filmstrips, and record- 
ings more effectively. Valuable as 
administrators and audio-visual 
coordinators are, we must remem- 
ber that the classroom teacher is 
the “key” to the success of our in- 
structional program! 
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Powerful, portable, practical—that’s V-M’s Model 156! 
This single unit fills your every teaching need—and 
fits the budget, too! Two speakers—a big 6” x 9” woofer 
and a 3.5” tweeter—are in the detachable lid. You may 
hang them where they’ll serve best. Four-speed phono- 
graph has a push-pull amplifier, dual-needle cartridge, 
separate tone and volume controls. Plug in a microphone 
and it’s a P.A. system! Separate phonograph and micro- 
phone volume controls let you superimpose voice over 
music for tape recording or explaining film slides. 


Professional-Quality V-M Tape Recorder Plays Stereophonic Recorded Tapes, too 


V-M’s tape-o-matic” has a two-speaker hi- 
fi system, records and plays back monaural- 
ly, and plays thrilling stereo tapes. It’s a 
dual-speed, dual-track portable, and it’s THE 


tape recorder for every educational use. 


SEE YOUR NEAREST VOICE OF MUSIC DEALER. 
ASK ABOUT LOW INSTITUTIONAL PRICES. 
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V-M Model 156 portable 
phonograph, 
gray leatherette, $99.95.* 


the Woice 


V-M CORPORATION 
WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF PHONOGRAPHS AND RECORD CHANGERS 


two-tone 


*Slightly higher in the West. 





BENTON HARBOR, MICHIGAN 
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This is the School... 


learns. 


This is the room that houses 
the tools that aid the teacker to help 
the children in the room where my 
child learns. 





This is the signing-out tech- 
nique that aids the teacher to plan for 
her needs, by spotting requests in am- 
ple time to help the children in the 
room where my child learns, 





This is the health case, “Teeth 
Are to Keep,” that helps to impress the 
brushing of teeth, the drinking of milk, 
the choice of right food, that aids the 
teacher to help the children in the 
room where my child learns, 





where my child goes, and he literally regrets week ends! 


His classroom is a modern laboratory of functional tools and 
materials that make learning exciting and meaningful. Each of 
the elementary teachers operates the film projectors, slide ma- 
chines, tape recorders, and other equipment. 

My child has told me of the health and science cases provided 
by the school’s AV Department. Models, picture sets, and arith- 
metic devices also enhance his work. He is already talking about 
a field trip his room is to take to the “sugarbush” sometime in 
February or March, depending on the first thaw. 

At PTA meetings the teachers and principal describe the tools 
and materials used in today’s classrooms. The PTA voted funds 
for darkening additional rooms. It has purchased an additional 
16mm projector and a combination filmstrip-slide projector, and 
provided funds for a much improved opaque projector. 

The parents get to see many of the films purchased for the 
various learning areas. About twenty minutes before each PTA 
meeting, two or three films are shown. Thus, we parents can better 
understand the reports our children carry home. 

At dinner our child constantly amazes us with exciting infor- 
mation about what he has learned and done, and what he wants 
to find out. Yes! our son is a veritable safety expert, instructed 
through books, films, model traffic signs, semaphores, and a visit 
to his room by a police officer and a fireman. Both men empha- 
sized their programs with films and models. 

My husband and I are grateful to the school that our son goes 
willingly to the dentist. His class had a health case in their room 
with a large model of a tooth, a box of dentist’s tools, a model 
set of teeth, and toothbrush. Five large panel boards displayed 
enlarged photographs of a trip to the dentist, showing his office, 
his nurse, the dentist’s chair, and so forth. Our son was completely 
oriented on what to expect. 

Although our boy is only seven, he has taken to brushing his 
teeth with a vengeance. He remarks about the importance of cal- 
cium and his need to drink a lot of milk. The display cases on 
important phases of health were financed by our Parma Kiwanis 
Club and designed by the Cleveland Health Museum. 

The science area is enriched by trips to nearby museums. Re- 
source people are brought in and science “suitcase museums” 
come to each room from the AV Department. Twenty-five of these 
cases carry information about seeds, butterflies, insects, birds, 
Indians, reptiles, and so forth, all financed by the PTA. 

Recently our school system held an Educational Panorama, The 
citizens of our city were invited to see the wealth of materials 
and tools used in all subject areas. Effective teaching must be rich- 
ly implemented with modern tools and materials. Many of our 
elementary principals have taken courses in the effective use of 
audio-visual materials. Then, too, our superintendent goes all 
out to support requests for added materials. 

I wish you could witness the constant signing out of films, film- 
strips, records, science equipment, felt boards, magnetic boards, 
tapes, and science cases. In each room you would see dark-outs 
and wall screens, and perhaps a number of machines in use at 
the same time such as glass-slide projectors, filmstrip machine, 
16mm film projector, and opaque projector. , 

As parents, we want the best possible schooling for our child. 
Our school wants to provide a vitally enriched program of learn- 
ing. With such common goals we can help each other. Teachers 
and the AV director evaluate tools and materials. The Board of 
Education supplies them as generously as budgets will permit. 
PTA’s and service clubs make additional purchases. We are proud 
of what our vitalized program does for our children. 


A Parent’s Reaction 
to the Sehool 
as Reported by 


MARGARET D. SAYLOR 


Elementary Director 
of Audio-Visual Education, 
Public Schools, Parma, Ohio 


Photos, Ohio School Pictures 


Here are the tools that aid the teacher to widen the 
walls, to throw open the doors, to provide an entrance 
to far distant shores, to clarify science in all of its won- 
ders, to answer the “whys,” to help the children in the 
room where my child learns. 








and so simple.. 
it’s called Unimagic 


EXCLUSIVE 
with 


PENTRON 
TAPE RECORDERS 





Unimagic 

does everything .. 
Record, Play, 

Fast Forward 

and Rewind, all at 
the flick of a finger. 








Pentron offers professional 
quality sound, gadget-free fea- 
tures and rugged design. See 
it —try it — specify Pentron! 

— list prices from $139.95. 


LOW COST SH per 
TAPE RECORDER 


ONLY 


CONTROL 


Send for full details, now! 


~~ : $13 95 


list 
MONOMATIC 





793 SOUTH TRIPP AVENUE 
CHICAGO 24, ILL. 


—_—_—_———_——_—_- 





Please send literature on tape recorders 


| Name. 








Address. 
| 





| City & State. 


_ Canada: Atlas Radio, Ltd., Toronto _J 
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_ FILMSTRIPS 
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For Primary and Middle Grades 


belves underground. But bears 






Iry much at home on the ice... 


ECP- Walt Disney's 
“Marine Mammals of the Northland” from 
The Arctic Wilderness, a series of 6, each 


in color, approximately 50 frames each. 





INDUSTRY from The Southwestern 
States. Approximately 55 frames. 


vr ee 







THE MEDIEVAL MANOR from Me- 
dieval Evrope. Approx. 53 frames. 


10 NEW FILMSTRIP SERIES IN COLOR 
INCLUDING “THE ARCTIC WILDERNESS” 
(BASED ON THE WALT DISNEY FILM) 






EBFilms continues offering the finest in color quality, 
authenticity, and content with 10 new EBFilmstrip 
Series including such excellent classroom material 
as The Arctic Wilderness, based on the not-as-yet- 
released Walt Disney motion picture, where the beauty 
and drama of the great Northland is vividly captured. 


Kath 


NEW FRIENDS—GOOD FRIENDS from 
Guidonce Stories. Approx. 46 frames. 


Teachers in primary and middle grades will find sub- 
jects geared to their specific needs in these curriculum- 


related filmstrips produced with the collaboration of 
an expert in each subject area. 






WHERE FOOD COMES FROM from 
Food. Approximately 50 frames. 


GEOGRAPHY ¢ SCIENCE 
The Arctic Wilderness (middle 


AMERICAN HISTORY 
Settling the New World (middle 


a 


“nadia & 

























THE SHEPHERDESS AND THE CHIM- 
NEY SWEEP from Hans Christian 
Andersen Stories. Approx. 39 frames. 


Left: THE SOUTHERN COLONIES from 
Settling the New World. Approxi- 
mately 49 frames. 


grades); The Southwestern States, 
The Northwestern States, The Far 
Western States, The Middle States, 
and THe Northeastern States (mid- 
dle and junior grades). Each a series 
of 6 in color. 


LANGUAGE ARTS * GUIDANCE 


Guidance Stories (primary); Hans 
Christian Andersen Stories (primary 
and middle). Each a color series 


of 6. 














and junior), The Colonial period 
in American History comes vividly 
alive in this fine series of 6 color 
filmstrips. 


SOCIAL STUDIES * HISTORY 


Medieval Europe (middle, junior, 
and high) a series of 4 filmstrips in 
color; Food (3rd and 4th grade), a 
series of 6 color filmstrips. 














‘ gee ee 

. Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc. DEPT. 1-FSJ : 

- 1150 Wilmette Avenue ‘ 

’ Wilmette, Illinois | 

Send for your free desk copy of any or ‘ * 

all of the new EBFilmstrip “Fact” Sheets t My school is interested in New EBFilmstrips: P 

describing each of the new Filmstrips a C For Previ 5 

listed above. For your copies and to pre- | oN eer —— Name. i 

. y P P : [] For Purchase Consideration 5 

vaew or purchase these important new : () Please send new EBFilmstrip “Fact” Sheets 1 
Filmstrips — School 

! on the following titles. 1 

MAIL COUPON TODAY! } ' 
y Street 

' 4 

+ e + - 1 5 

Encydipedia Britannica Filins \ ow rm 

Lae 7 mt ee saunas aanseaaasnacesat 
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Fresno County Superintendent of Schools 


Study Prints 
ARE TO Study 


HAROLD L. WALTON 


Consultant in Audio-Visual Education, 
Fresno County Schools, California 


P HOTOGRAPHS and other flat 
pictures for school use are now 
commonly called “study prints.” 
This term keeps before teacher 
and pupils the idea that pictures 
serve a more basic purpose than 
mere classroom decoration. 

All standard texts in audio- 
visual education have sections on 
the selection and use of pictures, 
including reference to studies 
dealing with special aspects of the 
problem. Let us consider a few 
basic principles that can help in 
the everyday classroom situation. 


Suitable Pictures 


Study prints should be durable, 
attractive, and of adequate techni- 
cal quality. They are meant to 
be used and handled. Ordinarily 
they should be mounted, although 
some may be for only temporary 
use, Or so inexpensive that the 
trouble of mounting is not justi- 
fied. (See article “Operation 
Mount It and Use It” by Myer L. 
Crumb in this supplement.) 

Pictures should be glareless so 
they can be seen from all posi- 
tions in the room. Dull-finish in- 
stead of glossy photographic pa- 
per should be used in making 
study prints. Projection proof pa- 
per is medium weight, nonglossy, 
and relatively inexpensive to use. 

Pictures should be large enough 
for group use, ordinarily nothing 
smaller than 11” x 14”. Using 
mounts of uniform size simplifies 
storage and display problems. 

Pictures should be true to life. 
They should show places, people, 
and activities as they are (or were 
at the time being depicted). 

Pictures should be informative. 
They should tell a story, not 
merely be pleasing to see. 


Pictures should be in series if 
needed to explain successive steps 
in a process, phases of an event, 
or for some other reason. 


Getting the Right Pictures 


A centralized department will 
probably keep study prints filed 
alphabetically by title or topic for 
convenience in selecting and cir- 
culating. 

Teachers often find it useful to 
file their own pictures according 
to specific lessons with which 
they are to be used. Although the 
same pictures might fit into more 
than one unit, an_ individual 
teacher will probably find that 
for her purposes a picture or se- 
ries fits best into one particular 
lesson. Needless to say, such plans 
should be re-evaluated from time 
to time, if for no other reason 
than to take advantage of more 
recent pictures. 


Why Use Study Prints? 


In the kitchen we use the tool 
best suited for a particular task, 
whether it be beating eggs, peel- 
ing potatoes, or turning flapjacks. 
Just so in the classroom we select 
the audio-visual tool that is best 
for the immediate purpose. 

What are some of the distinc- 
tive characteristics of good study 
prints? 

They are simple to use. No 
equipment or room darkening is 
required as with some other au- 
dio-visual aids. 

They are convenient for indi- 
vidual study. Their use doesn’t 
interrupt and distract others, or 
monopolize the attention of the 
entire class. One pupil (or a 
small group or committee) can 
use study prints (See next page) 

















One good look 
will tell you... 


NO MATTER WHAT KIND OF A screen CL] you NEED, 
FROM THE GIANT DA-LITE ELECTROL Pre! ; 
TO THE PORTABLE TABLE-TOP DA-LITE JR.<A+YOUR 
OWN EYES *:@ WILL TELL YOU TO CHOOSE DA-LITE— 
THE FAVORITE sce 1909. SEE YOUR DEALER FA 

FOR A FREE DEMONSTRATION! 


best buys in sight 


naslintedl Da-Lite Model B* 


New wall and ceiling screen at a 
budget price! Famous White Magic 
glass-beaded, Mildew and Flame- 
resistant fabric, decorator-designed 
copper--bronze case with matching 
borders. Can be put up in second 



















$14.00—$69.00 





Do-Lite Motor-Roll* : 
Electrically-operated screen with AU- 
TOMATIC SAFETY STOPS! Flip the’ 
switch and screen unrolls to correct 
picture size and automatically stops. 
Flip it again and the fabric rolls 
back inside the case. Shipped ready 
to hang, plug in and operate. 

6’ x 8’ — 12’ x 12’ 

$220.00—$280.00 


» 


Da-Lite Hilo®.. ' ¥ 
World’s only Audio-Visual “Push- 
Button” screen! Can be set from 14” 
to 48” above the floor, or hung from 
wall or ceiling! Has our famous White . 
Magic Mildew and Flame-resistant > 
fabric, and it opens with just a 
touchl 

50” x 50” — 70” x 70” 

$37.50—$56.75 


slides and movies, 
$3.50 to $690.00! 


wiles 





For better, 
see Da-Lite— 
*Trade Mark 





THE WORLD’S MOST COMPLETE LINE OF SCREENS . . . AND THE 
STANDARD BY WHICH ALL OTHERS ARE JUDGED 


Da-Lite Screen Co., Dept. INS. 1-57 
2711-23 N. Pulaski Road 

Chicago 39, Ill. 

Please send me my free booklet! 


Name 





Organization 
Address. 
a 








NS Eee 
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Fresno County 


while the others proceed with a 
different activity. 

Many pictures can be used simul- 
taneously by different individuals, 
or by the same person, to compare, 
determine sequence, and so on. Un- 
, — like films, filmstrips, and other 
miawdiai= = “vroup devices,” protracted study 


according to an individual pupil’s 
interest and learning rate is en- 
tirely feasible with study prints. 
Although they are very adapt- 
able for individual work, study 
prints of adequate size are also 
suitable for group use. They enable 
the teacher to use them for class 











CHOOSE FROM OUTSTANDING 
SVE FILMSTRIP SETS LIKE THESE 


bil bis 
tho Master 


SULt from 


CALL YOUR AUTHORIZED SVE 
AUDIO-VISUAL DEALER TO DISCUSS 
THIS APPROVED, MONEY-SAVING 


“PILMSTRIP- PROJECTOR 








PLAN” 


Witn each $200. order for SVE filmstrips or slide- 
sets, you receive a $64.50 School Master “300” Projector 


PRIMARY absolutely free! When your order for materials totals 

Phonics: A Key to Better Reading Using and Understanding ‘ ‘6 ” 

Ratadiatin eayinike Aakonens sNumbers $300. or more, you get an $84.50 School Master “500 
Indians e Healthy, Go Safely—the FF | ’ . 

Living Together Pamery Wen as your free gift! It’s a wonderful way to start or 

es 0 enlarge your audio-visual program. (Projector shown 

INTERMEDIAT. ; “rngy ; . . 

Words: Their Origin, Use omy Man Through the 1S Model 500”. Rewind Take-up 1S optional at $5.95 

d Spelli iver Cultures 4s 
cuss in Building A Paragraph Correlated Science Series additional cost.) 


Using Good English Using and Understanding 


Hero Legends 


of Many Lands Numbers—Decimals and 


Your Home in the Americas Measurements HUNDREDS OF SUBJECTS AT EVERY GRADE LEVEL. 
Lands and Peoples Overseas Be Healthy, Go Safely—the 
Stories of Great Americans intermediate Way 


Basic Weather 


JUNIOR-SENIOR HIGH 





Exploring Punctuation Establishing the Republic 
Our National Government 


SOCIETY FOR 





visual equipment. 





SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, INC. (A Business Corporation) 
1345 Diversey Parkway, Chicago 14, Illinois 


Gentlemen: Please send SVE Educational Catalog of filmstrips, slidesets and audio- 


C Include name of my authorized SVE dealer. 


SEND FOR FREE 56-PAGE CATALOG. 


-—-—-—------------- 


201 











Address 





A Subsidiary of | City 


Zone State 
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Study Prints are to Study (Continued from preceding page) 


instruction, or they may provide 
a natural avenue for following up 
individual study with a pupil 
presentation to the class, 

Study prints are easily adapt. 
able to various situations, since all 
or a selected few may be used. 
and the order may be arranged to 
fit the purpose for which they 
have been selected. : 


When Are Prints Useful? 


A striking picture either dis. 
played on the bulletin board or 
shown to the class by the teacher 
may be an excellent way to arouse 
interest, 

A study print may stimulate 
further research by an individual 
or group. For example, a picture 
of rolled paper “trays” of raisins 
in the vineyard may provide the 
incentive for study to find out 
how grapes get to be raisins, 

Study prints may clarify a proe- 
ess or concept. For example, a 
series on adobe bricks shows 
clearly how the mud is mixed, 
how the forms are filled, packed, 
and smoothed, and how they are 
later removed and the bricks laid 
out to dry. 

A study print is an excellent 
way to describe a person, place, 
or thing. Who would try to de- 
scribe in words the Lincoln 
Memorial? And how much better 
to show rather than talk about the 
beauty of wild flowers, through 
natural-color photographs! 

A picture may make a word 
meaningful so it can thereafter be 
read and used with understand- 
ing. Probably all children have 
gone with their mothers to the 
supermarket, but many may not 
be familiar with the word “turn- 
stile.” One picture showing a 
family going through the turn- 
stile can give meaning to that 
word. 

A picture can be used to answer 
a specific question. For example, 
an enlarged picture of a rattle- 
snake head can answer the ques- 
tion, “What are a snake’s fangs?” 

Pictures can be an _ efficient 
means of relating the “new” to 
previous experience. A _ picture 
showing adobe-brick making, first 
used in the fourth grade, can be 
brought back briefly in the sixth 
grade to connect the familiar lo- 
cal history with similar building 
construction in Peru. 

To sum up, whether study 
prints are to be collected by an 
individual teacher, supplied by a 
school, or borrowed from a cen- 
tral audio-visual department, they 
should be selected and used ac- 
cording to a_ well-thougit-out 
plan. They should fit the topic 
which is to be presented and con- 
tribute to its mastery, They may 
be used by the teacher for intro- 
duction and direct teaching, or by 
pupils for individual study and 
as a basis for illustrated reports. 
As with other instructional aids, 
they should not be used alone, 
but as part of a “team” including 
books, models, films, filmstrips, 
and other materials. Let’s not 
overlook the simple but effective 
study print. 
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forts with designs into actual objects, and pro- 
ducing something that will please others. The 
individual strips are Sketching with Crayons, 
Stenciling, Painting with Water Colors, Paper 


FILMSTRIPS FOR | 
How -to-do-it’s 


IRENE F. CYPHER 





Barts. Craft, Potato Painting, Making a Mural, Pottery 
a puph Making and W eaving. ; 
; Tix decision as to when and where to have many classroom activities. This strip provides Figure Drawing and Pencil Techniques (b & 
y adapt. pupils participate in the making of any type of help for the pupil embarking on his first ex- W, Visual Sciences ) ee —<— one vo 
since all material is something that depends upon the perience as a creator of these figures. ; is not adept in these areas. | rie pagheaw ) : 
be used, pupil needs, the teacher, and the school cur- Intermediate Art Series” (color, YAF) gives for the pupil trying to gain ski = a freehanc 
anged to ficulum. Many of the creative projects are car- help in mixing new colors, translating our ef- artist who needs some advice. (See next page) 
ich they ried out under the direction of 

special teachers but there are 

times When the classroom teacher ? 
— wants to introduce such activities 
her dis. asa part of her group’s learning 
oard or experience. She will find that 
- teacher flmstrips are valuable as the me- 





dium whereby to present infor- 
mation about such projects as 


O arouse 


TWO FULL-COLOR FILMS! 


timulate well as a means of showing tech- 
dividual niques and steps to follow. The 
| picture following filmstrips are helpful 
{ raisins for such situations. 
a ro For Primary Grades 
ins, Work with paper is always fas- 
y @ proc. cinating at this age level and Cut- 
mple, a outs Up-to-date (color, NFBC) 
; shows provides clear, distinct directions 
mixed, that will help young hands to 
packed, turn simple circles, squares, and 
they are triangles into recognizable and 
icks laid familiar objects. 

“Art in Our Classroom” (col- 
xcellent or, EBF) takes us into a primary 
b, place, classroom to watch youngsters at 
y to de- work. While there we see how 
Lincoln they work with papier-mache, 
h better clay, paper and scissors; then we 
bout the turn with them to the making of 
through designs with needle and thread 





8! and we also print designs and pic- 






































a word tures. Finally we make stick pup- “JOURNEY TO BANANALAND” “WHAT WE EAT WE ARE” 
after be pets. The story background is gives an account of the land, people and pictures the importance of proper foods 
erstand- good and the pictures interesting. products of Middle America and shows life in for health. In teaching the essentials of a 
on have Middle America... how their ancient customs well-balanced diet, this film features banana 
, to the For Intermediate Grades have survived to blend in with modern life. dishes which can be served around the clock. 
nay not Four black and white filmstrips 
1 “turn- give us step-by-step guidance: F U L - c O LO R WA Rae D> H A RT 
wing a Here’s to Our Crayons, Drawing 
ie turn- Is Fun, Papier Mache, Let’s Work 
to that with Self-Hardening Clay (Visual 
Education Consultants). In each ANALAND 
) answer instance, emphasis is placed on BAN 
xample, the importance of individual par- MIDDLE AMERICA 
i rattle- ticipation in the work at hand, 
1e ques- and the clarity of the presenta- 
fangs?” tions makes them easy to follow. 
efficient “Classroom Art for Middle 
vew” to Grades” (color, EBF) is a com- 
picture panion set to the primary series. 
ing, first It carries us again to a real class- 
can be room to watch fellow pupils at —_ ee 
he sixth work. This time we see Making map of Middle Amer. 
iliar lo- and Using Stencils, Working with ica plus an outline 
yuilding Wax Crayons, Working with of Middle American 
Paints, Working with Paper, Mak- resources and indus- 
study ing Marionettes and Puppets, and SS ee ae 
1 by an Experiments in Sculpture. The banana industry. 
ed by a fact that other pupils can do it 
| a cen- encourages us to try too, 
nt, they “Adventures with Art Materi- 
ised ac- als” (color, SVE) brings an ele- 
igint-out om ame epmemmeneiiem Gael fe fo NT he a Pree oe le 
e topic important, namely that this type r 
nd con- of work is a stimulating personal You can have some help in planning interesting |] UNITED FRUIT COMPANY : | = 
ey may adventure. This is shown in rela- class sessions for the coming term. Mail this coupon | agg seen wg i Box 29C a 
r intro- tion to creating designs and carry- for a catalog of teaching aids plus a full-color wall | pin anereainardbesia pa E fez 
g, Or by ing them out in various media: chart of Middle America. In addition, you will re- | seer Then oie Oe en | Ps 
dy and There Is Art in Cutting Paper, ceive two manuals which will tell you how to obtain | —= 
reports. We Like Clay, Let’s Paint, You the two full-color films —“Journey To Bananaland” | 
al aids, Can Create with Finger Paint, It’s and “What We Eat We Are”— on a free loan basis. | Name 
alone, Fun to Combine Art Materials. Send in your coupon today and get United Fruit’s | Address 
cluding How to Make a Puppet (color, teaching aids in time for next term. | co» adie 
mstrips, ) oo egppen our attention City wis 
‘t’s not specifically on one for s- Name of School 
‘fective manship- puppet ac. a U N ITED FRUIT COM PANY | This offer good only within the continental limits of the United States. 








pets are a perennial favorite for 
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FILMSTRIPS FOR How = to = do = i€°S (Continued from preceding page) 


For Older Pupils 


The matter of grade placement 
is a difficult one to carry out with 
exactness. Material specifically la- 
beled for one grade is frequently as 
valuable with another grade if used 
wisely and with care. The individ- 


ual teacher should use whatever ap- 
pears best suited to her own par- 
ticular needs. 

The following filmstrips are suit- 
able for pupils of the upper elemen- 
tary grades, for junior high, and for 
mature pupils with ability and an 
interest in arts and crafts. 


“Art and the Crafts Series” (b & 
w, SVE). The appreciation of art 
as a craft and as a hobby brings re- 
warding experiences for those who 
make things. This series includes 
Art Has Many Uses, Art in Nature, 
You Can Make Jewelry (2 parts), 
Native Crafts, American Braiding 





IT'S AS EASY AS J ~-.@-BMBi.i.ce 





TO TEACH MORE STUDENTS 
MORE EFFECTIVELY WITH RCAI 


Record and reproduce what- 

ever you wish, in high fidelity, 
with RCA Victor’s New Orthophonic 
Tape Recorder 7TR3. Compact, easy 
to carry, with push-button control 
that’s simplicity itself. 


<= Enjoy a compact portable’s 

convenience along with rich 
high fidelity at a low price in RCA 
Victor’s New Orthophonic Mark VII. 
Laboratory balanced, with Panoramic 
3-Speaker System and 4-speed record 
changer, 


Hear vividly clear, educa- 
tional FM programs, and 
every AM program, too, on RCA 
Victor’s deluxe Livingston. “Golden 





EDUCATIONAL SERVICES 
RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 


CAMDEN, N.J. 


Throat” tone system and eight-inch 
speaker combine for perfect recep- 
tion. Phono jack allows plug-in of 
record player. 


ya. © Make every student an eye- 

witness with RCA Victor’s 
great combination of beautiful color 
and superior black and white in one 
convenient table model. Remember, 
RCA pioneered and developed com- 
patible color TV. 


Show educational 16mm films 

—sound or silent—and be 
sure the performance will be pro- 
fessional every time with the RCA 
400 Junior Projector. They’re easy 
to thread, operate—give brilliant 
light and sound, 


interested in 
Name 
School 
Street 
1 city 





a> Distribute educational pro- 

grams, and keep in touch with 
every classroom through an RCA 
central control sound system. Port- 
able systems, too, for the widest 
variety of indoor and outdoor 
situations. Also a complete line of 
RCA components. 


YOU SHOULD HAVE THE 
COMPLETE STORY on aii the 
audio-visual aids to better teaching 
(there are many more) available from 
RCA. Today’s your best day to mail 
the coupon! 





EDUCATIONAL SERVICES, Dept.N-9 
Radio Corporation of America, Camden, N.J. 


Please send me a catalog of RCA’s educational aids. I’m specifically 


— Title - 


State 
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Craft, Leatherwork and Whit. 
tling, Ceramics. A good practical 
set, 

“Jewelry and _ Silversmithing 
Series” (color, YAF). Any stu. 
dent who is interested in seeing 
how the basic elements of design 
are applied to the creating of 
beautiful handmade jewelry will 
find this series excellent. It jn. 
cludes information about tools 
needed, techniques such as sgol- 
dering and enameling, and jewel. 
ry finishing. There is motivation 
to do good work and encourage. 
ment to try your own skill, 

“Weaving” (b & w, NFBC), No 
consideration of creative work is 
complete without reference to one 
of the oldest of crafts, weaving. 
This series gives basic help in 
General Information, Setting Up 
the Loom, and Preparing the 
Warp. 


For the Teacher 


Because the teacher is the 
guide to good work in the class. 
room, we must not overlook the 
needs of the teacher who is seek- 
ing help in improving her tech- 
niques. The following is a suggest- 
ed list of filmstrip “musts.” 

From Wayne University one 
can get Bulletin Boards at Work, 
Classroom Bulletin Boards, Mak- 
ing Your Chalk Teach, Making 
Field Trips Effective (all b & w). 

Ohio State University has pro- 
duced How to Keep Your Bulletin 
Board Alive (b & w), Making 
Teaching Effective (b & w), 
Handmade Lantern Slides (color), 
How to Make and Use the Felt 
Board (color) , and Improving the 
Use of the Chalk Board (color). 

Of special help is Make Your 
Chalk Talk (b & w, with record, 
Jam Handy), from the “Informal 
Pointers for Teachers Series.” 

Art and the Growing Child 
(color, Filmstrips for Education) 
has an accompanying record with 
one narration for adult groups 
and one for children. 


Filmstrip Sources 





EBF—Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Films, Inc., 1150 Wilmette Ave., 
Wilmette, Il. 

Filmstrips for Education, New 
Haven, Conn. 

Jam Handy Organization, 2821 E. 
Grand Blvd., Detroit 11, Mich. 
NFBC—National Film Board of 
Canada; order through Stanley 

Bowmar Co., Valhalla, N.Y. 

Ohio State University, Audio- 
Visual Production Center, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. 

PS—Popular Science; order 
through McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., Inc., Text-Film Dept., 330 
W. 42nd St., New York 36, N.Y. 

SVE—Society for Visual Educa- 
tion, Inc., 1345 W. Diversey 
Pkwy., Chicago 14, Ill. 

Visual Education Consultants, 
2066 Helen St., Madison 4, Wis. 

Visual Science Productions, Suf- 
fern, N.Y. 

Wayne University, Audio-Visual 
Production Center, Detroit, 
Mich. 

YAF—Young America Films, 18 
E. 41st St., New York 17, N.Y. 
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YoU GET 


MORE TAPE 
at LESS COST 





THE ONLY RECORDING TAPE 
ESPECIALLY DEVELOPED FOR 
SCHOOL and GENERAL USE 


Not all tape recorders are alike. A pro- 
fessional instrument intended for high 
quality music reproduction will record 
and reproduce from 30 to 15,000 cps. 
The less expensive portable recorder is 
usually limited to a range from 100 to 
7000 cps., or even less. Obviously, you 
gain no advantage by using a wide re- 
Sponse tape with a limited response 
recorder... but, there is a definite 
disadvantage... 


WHY LIMIT YOUR SUPPLY BY PAYING 
FOR WIDER RESPONSE WITHOUT 
GETTING ANYTHING IN RETURN? 


Until the development of IRISH 
BROWN BAND, users of sub-profes- 
sional recorders had no choice! But 
IRISH BROWN BAND was designed 
specifically for quality reproduction 
with sub-professional equipment! 


IRISH BROWN BAND is a quality, 
PLASTIC tape specially developed to 
reproduce with true fidelity, the fre- 
quency range betwen 100 and 8000 
yal The considerable savings in pro- 

uction costs now permits you to have 
all the tape you need, at a price which 
up to now could only buy ordinary 
paper tape. 





Mail this coupon to receive helpful, 
valuable audio-visual classroom aids! 
Audio-Visual Department 

ORRadio Industries, Inc., 

Opelika, Alabama 

Please send free of charge: 


[) Supply of irish Reel-Tabs, the de- 


vice that eliminates the problem of 


oO Amusingly illustrated 32-page 
booklet, "The 7 Old-Fashioned Vil- 
lains of Tape Recording . . . and how 


they were foiled by F. R. O'Sheen." 


Address... 


City... 
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“<The 
Cireus”’ 


OUR PAPER MOVIE 


ANN KANDEL 


Teacher, First Grade, Public School 2, 
East Elmhurst, New York 


Tax trees were budding, the 
grass was sprouting. Spring was 
here, and the circus was in my 
room. The whole place was filled 
with circus atmosphere. We sang, 
talked, drew, painted, and acted 
circus. The children per- 
formed almost every part of it 
from the ticket taker to the pop- 
corn man to the lion tamer to the 
snake charmer. 

After several weeks of this I 
wanted some way of pulling to- 
gether all that they had learned. 
The children were planning to 
have their own circus but I felt 
that I wanted something to give 
them more background experi- 
ences than just dramatizations. A 
movie, perhaps—but alas and 
alack, I waited too long to borrow 
one. Well, if you can’t borrow a 
movie, then do the next best thing 
—make one. 

Their reaction to the project 
was spectacular. Everyone’s face 
lit up like an electric light bulb. 
Their questions about the movie 
were fast and furious: “What 
shall we use to make it?” “Will 
we all make it?” “How will we 
make it ‘move’?” “What shall we 
draw?” After this discussion pe- 


as excited about the movie as they 
were. I couldn't wait to get start- 
ed. As produc er of the movie, my 
first assignment was to beg, bor- 
row, or steal some drawing paper. 
(I begged a quantity from the art 
supply room. ) 

Several children in the class 
had gone to see the professional 
circus. They came back bubbling 
over with talk. Through their 
vivid descriptions, the rest of the 
class was able to visit the circus 
vicariously. They “saw” the uni- 
forms of the band, the parade of 
elephants, and the man who ate 
fire!!! These were all marvelous 
and grand indeed, but the act that 
caused the most speculation was 
the heroic feat of the sword swal- 
lower. 

Before the drawing sessions the 
children did a great deal of re- 
search, They visited the neigh- 





borhood and (See next page) 
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RECORDING TAR 


for the classroom teacher 


A specialized full line 
of recording tapes— 
specifically designed 
for classroom use 


For length of life — LIFETIME TAPE 
Guaranteed for a lifetime, Soundcraft’s Mylar®-base 
LIFETIME TAPE combines high fidelity with extreme 
longevity. With its miracle Mylar-base, LIFETIME TAPE will 
never break, shrink, or deteriorate. And every teacher or student— 
experienced or not with recording equipment—can use it safely. 


For 50% more play — PLUS-50 TAPE —Provides 50% more high 
fidelity. Up to one hour and 36 minutes of continuous tape on a 

7” reel—without touching the recorder. This easy-to-use feature makes 
it the perfect tape for every use. PLUS-50 is also a 

Mylar-base tape and will not deteriorate. 


For general classroom work — RED DIAMOND TAPE—Pre-coated, full frequency; 
RED DIAMOND Acetate Tape is the teacher’s workhorse tape... 
won't flake, crack, peel, chatter or squeal. Protects sensitive recorder 
head. Substantial enough for every recorder use. 

® DuPont Trademark 


Reeves Soundcraft Corp. 
10 E. 52nd Street 
New York 22, N. Y. 


soundcraftt 


MAGNETIC RECORDING TAPES 








me 


In modern education, the Flo-master is the way to prepare — 
flash cards, posters, maps, signs, charts, graphs etc., like those’ 
shown below, You can achieve hundreds of clear, colorful, 
exciting effects quickly and easily with a Flo-master, And you 
don’t have to be a talented artist to get good results. An Opaque 
Projector will provide outlines you can easily trace on poster 

| board or newsprint. Complete information on Opaque Projec- 
tion Techniques is yours on request. 





YOUR CHOICE oF 2 


TRANSPARENT — This is the finest ink 
ever developed for use in felt tip 
pens. It meets the requirements for 
general purpose sketching, lettering 
and drawing — even equipment mark- 
ing. It is a clear, instant-drying, wa- 
terproof, non-toxic ink compounded 
be ae. dyes and fine oils. For 
ht colored surface. 

Avaliable it in 8 colors including black. 


TWO FLO-MASTER 
Flo-master Teacher's set. One Advanced 
Flo-master, 4 felt tips, Fine Mark 
Adapter, one 2 oz. can of Flo-master 
Ink (any type ond color), 2 ct can of 
cleanser (with Transporent Ink). $3.90 - 


Flo-master) = 


me Sa ae ee ee 


FLO-MASTER INKS! 


BRITE-LINE — For use only in the Ad- 
vanced Flo-master (model illustrated) 
~~ not in the older, aluminum model. 
A dye, water-based ink for use 
on Det colored paper or poster 
board. Non - penetra odorless, 
fast-drying, won't trans er to other 
surfaces (as do colored oil-based 
inks). 8 brilliant colors and black 
2 oz. only. 


SET COMBINATIONS 
Flo-master Colorcraft. set. Four fs. 

vanced Flo-masters, 16 felt tips, four 

2 oz. cans of Flo-master Ink (any type 

and colors), 2 oz. - * cleonser (with 

Transparent Ink). $15. 
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“The Cireus” 


== OUR PAPER MOVIE 


(Continued from preceding page) 


school libraries for books and pic- 
tures about the circus. We used the 
opaque projector to enjoy and study 
these pictures. This enabled the 
whole class to see each picture clear- 
ly at the same time. I also used to 
good advantage a filmstrip on the 


circus, for scene sequence and con- 
tinuity. 

During the planning period I ex- 
plained that a movie was made up 
of scenes and that each child would 
need to draw a different scene. This 
was to prevent the possibility of 


having thirty pictures of clowns, 
or forty-five circus ringmasters. We 
had several activity ‘days during 
which the drawings were planned, 
sketched, and completed. Each child 
made several practice scenes until 
he finished one or two he thought 





good enough to be included in the 
movie. 

These activity periods were not 
only drawing sessions. They pro- 
duced spontaneous dramatizations 
and impromptu spurts of singing, 
Each child seemed to be living 
the character or animal he was 





Beol-m-Lekeoifom-tce 


that’s always 


iat Ceh Mi com Leola .¢ 


ee taleomelr-h) 


Designed and built for institutional use. Records 
anything, - plays-back instantly! Sturdy scuff-proof 
case and shock-absorbing rubber bumper guards 
for dependable service under hard usage. Easy to 








two-speed tape recorder 


Model 758A... 


AMPRO Audio-Visual Division of SVE, Inc. 


operate; children love it! ‘Piano-Key” controls, auto- 
matic shut-off, record safety tab, automatic selection 
locator, two speeds. 


Pe ee ee ee 


Te Th ee 





A Subsidiary of 


GET THE COMPLETE STORY... SEND COUPON NOW 


r-------- 


AMPRO Audio-Visual Division of SVE, Inc. 301 
1345 Diversey Parkway, Chicago 14, Illinois 
Gentlemen: Without obligation, please send information checked 


0) Ampro Classic Tape Recorder literature 
0 Ampro Super-Stylist literature 
©) Name of my authorized Ampro audio-visual dealer 











Zone State 





| 
AMPRO e7 
SUPER-STYLIST =| bow: 
16mm sound 
motion picture 
projectors S seeme 
Three superb models to meet | School 
eye Tonke any budget, for any size audi- | 
" Super-Stylist 10. ...... 479.80 ence. Clear, sharp pictures; | Address 
Super-Stylist 1" 499.50 true-fidelity full-range tone. City 
Pass ne : 
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drawing. The boy who drew the 
strong man hopped into the aisle 
and performed a bit of the strong 
man’s routine along with grunts 
and groans. 

The lion-tamer scene maker ac- 
tually cracked his whip at his 





imaginary lion. Some children 
asked others to pose so_ they 


could see how a particular stance 
| should be drawn. There was a con- 
tinuous babble of conversation, 
singing, humming, muttering, and 
performing. 

Each child showed his picture 
to his nearby classmates, and 
that produced more group inter- 
action. There were very few chil- 
dren who said the _ inevitable 
“What shall I do?” 

The children acted as their 
own editors. As producer I asked 
them to choose one or two of 
their best drawings to put into 
the movie. As a class they selected 
the scenes that would best de- 
scribe their circus, Then, in the 
role of director, I made sure that 
there was at least one picture 
from everyone included in their 
selections, 

The class selected me, as the 
most dexterous, to do the taping 
together of the scenes. I found 
that one of the cloth or plastic 
tapes is more durable than cello- 
phane tape. This is an important 
consideration since the movie was 
to have “hard use.” 

When all the editing and past- 
ing was done, we still had one 
crucial decision to make. What 
would we use to roll the movie? 
There were no sticks long enough 
for this purpose in the reom—ex- 
cept some dollhouse brooms. We 
voted and it was decided that we 
would make the supreme sacri- 
fice. We would give up the two 











BETTER, FASTER READING 


FOR REMEDIAL, AVERAGE 
AND GIFTED STUDENTS... 


AVR 
. RATEOMETER 


+ AMERICA'S LEADING 
READING 








[a ACCELERATOR! nl 


* easier to use bd 





more convenient 
* more effective @ more durable 

¢ in nationwide use 
AYR RATEOMETER,complete with study manual! 
and carry-case carton $35.00 


MODEL 10 EYE-SPAN TRAINER, individual ta- 
chistoscope, complete with 600 practice items, 
manual and carry-case $7.50 


FLASH-TACHMENT for converting a 2x2 filmstrip 
projector into classroom tachistoscope $5.00 


YOU-MAKE-THEM, 2x2 SLIDES, 
pencil and manual 


AUDIO VISUAL RESEARCH 


Designers and Manufacturers of Specialized 


Audio-Visual Equipment 
| 531.S. Plymouth Ct. Dept.D7!1 ChicagoS 


with special 
$3.50 
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dollhouse brooms for the benefit 
of the paper movie. I wonder 
whether Cecil B. DeMille ever 
had to make such a difficult de- 
cision? 

Everything was now ready. The 
scenes were taped. The movie was 
on rollers. Two children were 
chosen to turn the film, and away 
we went. “The Circus!” “Pro- 
duced by Class 1-2.” “Directed by 
Miss Kandel.” Then it happened! 
The sound track was turned on— 
thirty children started talking 
and announcing each scene as it 
appeared. “There’s the ticket 
taker—the ringmaster—the tight- 
rope walker—the snake charmer 
—the bareback rider.” I had per- 
formers in their chairs, in the 
aisles, and on the film. 

The talk did not stop until the 
film was over and the familiar 
words appeared—‘The End.” 
Strangely, I did not hear them 





point out their own or anyone 
else’s pictures. They saw the 
movie three times and not until 
the end of the third showing did 
they begin to settle down and be 
quiet. They finally sat back and 
appreciated the fact that they 
themselves had made this movie 
and wasn’t it fun? 

As a teacher I found the learn- 
ing that took place as a result of 
the project gratifying beyond my 
expectations. 

1. This type of activity can be 
used in many primary curriculum 
areas to good advantage. 

2. It is decidedly helpful in the 
areas of social living and language 
arts, 

3. It is an excellent means of 
getting all the children in the class 
to participate in a group activity. 

4. Mostly it provides a satisfy- 
ing feeling for all the children as 
a job well done. 





GATEWAY TO 
HEALTH 


16 mm Film 
Color 

Sound 
20 min. 














Diet and eating habits in a new light: The actual experi- 
ences of a group of children and adults in achieving better 
dental health, and in turn, better general health by proper 
and enjoyable food habits. “Vivid and convincing.”’ “Con- 
tains excellent educational material for use in many dif- 
ferent areas of instruction from first grade through 
twelfth.” Over 500 prints now in circulation through 
school film libraries, dental associations, public health de- 
partments and other service agencies. Please write for 
information on availability for short-term loan, or for 
preview ; price $134.50. 


NATIONAL APPLE INSTITUTE, 726 Jackson Place, Washington 6, D.C. 





BASIC SCIENCE STUDY 


IS INTERESTING AND EFFECTIVE 


When you use Young America FILMSTRIPS in your classroom . . . your students 
find them interesting and challenging . . 


for they are closely correlated with the science textbooks you now use. 


TRY THESE LATEST FILMSTRIPS IN YOUR CLASSES 


“PLANTS AND ANIMALS SERIES” 


Plants and the Things We Use 
Animals and the Things We Use 
Plants Help Us 

Animals Help Us 

Man Improves Plants and Animals 


Set of 5 color filmstrips - $26.50 per set 


“ELEMENTARY SCIENCE SET NO. 5” 


The Aquarium 

How Animals Are Grouped 
How Airplanes Fly 

How a Plant Grows 

How a Plant Makes Food 

A Trip to the Weather Station 


All yar filmstrips are fully guaranteed. 
Order today. Return within 10 days if 


Set of 6 color filmstrips - $30.00 per set 


. and you will find them effective, 


jects and grade levels. Write for your 
free catalog of yar filmstrips. “You can 





look to Young America for the Best in 


you are not completely satisfied. Over ~ - 
Teaching Films and Filmstrips!” 


600 superior yar filmstrips for all sub- 


YOUNG AMERICA FILMS, INC. 





18 East 41st Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
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No. 1 Set: Marsh “77” 
~~Felt Point Pen, can of ink 
and two extra Felt Points. 
at art supply, 
stationery 
and department 
stores. =" 
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Peis, CE Wala 


CRIECK THIS AD 


Programs - 







Rar cates se! ty CONCISE 
Photo Artwork. 


Fast SCALE | Rewplhpoas SIZE 
« or cial 
Lottorgetas vied ten Polat Pen. 


CUT LETTERS DIRECT on Film 
wsing the exclusive new 

Letterquide SILK SCREEN 
NEEDLE ond SWIVEL KNIVES. 


REPRODUCING BALL-POINT PEN 
or STYLUS for Direct Imoge 
poper mesters ond stencils. 


Choose from nearly 200 HAND LETTERING & TYPE FACE TEMPLETS. Produce hundreds 
size and angle variations in ovtline, solid or reverse lettering from each 
ETTERGUIDE templet. 


LETTERGUIDE 


aS 


BOX 99, LINCOLN 9, NEBR 


SEE YOUR LOCAL DEALER or WRITE TODAY FOR COMPLETE CATALOG 











Hrudio- Visual Materials for Jou 


(For instructions, see pages 34, 36, 38, 86, 88) 


Audio-Visual coupons, pages 24, 34, 36, 38. 
General coupons: pages 86, 88, 89. 





ORRadio INDUSTRIES, INC. Please send me: [] free 32-page amusingly illustrated story 

of "The 7 Old-Fashioned Villains of Tape Recording"'; [] free sample supply of “‘irish’* 
Reel-Tabs, the reel indexing device. 

Ins. 556 

DE Henbues 0600666606400645060000068 PPETTTTiTiTiT TTT Te SCocevcrcesccossecs GIOGO ccccosseses 

SE A UN, 066 66A066.0600d) 546 60006060560060600060500 00806400866 cbber cess No. Pupils ..... 

TE cbecveceses PPYTTTITITTIT TTT ee seedeces Sbnbed ew ended BORO 2 cicerne BOOS ivvasecec 1-57 





eece e SSCSSHSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSOSESCSSEHES 


PENTRON CORPORATION. [] Send complete information and specifications on Pentron 
Tape Recorders. [] Also information or your Stereophonic Tape Player. 


MOMS ccccvccccccccscoccccccccccecceccecceccs 


PPTTTITTIT TTT TTT Tritt TTT GREED cosccresces 


Bese GF BB ceccccsscoccs 


PTTTTITITITITITTTITTTi iri rire BD Kb hsbc anesrsecconcesce 


EP cbcccsasddcoccccces eee seen GOED scesces BORD icccccces 1-57 


Oe PP Pee PUSS CEOS SSCS COC OSCE 


& RHYTHM BAND CATALOG (C. G. Conn, Ltd.) Please send me free and without ‘obliga- 





37) Chal Rhythm Band Catalog. (See Special ''How to Do it'' Handbook offer on Page 


32.) Also copy of Song Fiute information folder. 
Ins. 247 
NOME ccccccccccscccossecs PTITTTTITITITITT ITIL TiTiTiTirirrirrrii rire BOGS cccccscecaec 
SEES OF BB. ccvcccccccsccccccccccccccecesecccccoce PEC OTT PT ee eee TTT CET TTT Teer TCT TET eT 
Ee 6606b0esocsoovecnses PITTTTT TTT TTT TTT TT Te beeesee cocecee BORD sedeese re 1-57 


Siri iii 
BELL & HOWELL. Please send descriptive literature on the new Filmosound 385 SPECIAL- 
IST, 16mm Sound Projector, as advertised on Page 30. Also send information on: [] Slide 
& Filmstrip Projector; [] Tape Recorder. 





Ins. 34 
SE REO 68 0656 0b 6000 65.0h00 60068 5huN eh 5600000060006 950000060060600008008 Gres ciccccccvee 
GRO CRIED 0:06:000065065000050050006000000i050000000060800008 EePrerererriret tT rer ree 
Ct MARGURES 0600s 6600 sepes cenenneeeedenesseneeseeces cence: BOND 4006868 Bee eaxsaeces 1-57 
H. & A. SELMER, INC. Please send me ......... copies of your booklet ''You Can Play 
in the Band,'' for each boy and girl in my class. 

Ins. 579 

Pt hha beOUSSRWhw Ash bPEK0060.45Nn 655500 64006666000000006600000000800 Grade 
Sires? GF B.D. cocccscccvcess bedescese PTTTTULLUTTCET TTT TT Ti Tiere BE «can nucdesecvsscaanee< 
SY Shh bbb b665000606.05500 666005 606056060500000600080006 BOND oceceta eres 1-57 


POOOOOOOSEOLESOESOOOOOSOSSOSOSOSOSESESSOSOOESESOSSSSOOOSOSEOOOOESOOEEOOEEESEEEEE®S 
DA-LITE SCREENS for Slides and Movies. Please send me your new audio-visual teaching 
material: ‘'Better Audio-Visual Planning with DA-LITE Projection Screens.'' Also send 
Projection Data Information. 


Ins. 440 
 PNPTT ETT TILT TTT OTITT TIT Teter evcecce ecccece wT rrtTtTTiTiTTTtre GOES. a ccsvoccces 
Street of B.D. ...ccccces 6nb000es6bee Teer TT Ty TTTTT ITT TTT TTT ee BOD sui cisccncedsciatodse 
GY eccccosccccccccccccceccescesesos cecccccccces eecesccece ZERO sccccee TO itcccecie 1-57 


iri iii 
RADIANT SCREEN. Please send descriptive circulars showing complete line of Radiant 
Screens of all types and FREE Screen Guide Booklet telling how to select the right 
screen for every need. 


Ins. 482 
POMRO cccccccccccescessccsesecesccceesesveseeeeesceeeseseececcess GD 25 oenua adea 
CE ED, (og cic ctcbesesdescessondedioessvesocccsoscsicecds PEN sdennshseasscessesnes 
City ccccvcccccccccecseeeees WOTTTTITITiTTiTirTr itt tte Zone ....... OREDS. seccveses 1-57 
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Operation Mount yan 





MYER L. CRUMB 


Director, Instructional Materials, 
San Luis Obispo County Schools, California 





P icrunes, like gold, are where 
you find them. Magazines are full 
of photographs and apt illustra- 
tions, many in color. Hardly a 
teaching situation which calls for 
a picture arises but what a spe- 
cific picture can be found. Fash- 
ion, home-decorating, travel, and 
news magazines are full of ex- 
cellent illustrations. Begin now 
to save likely pictures for future 
use. 

“Any picture worth using is 
worth mounting.” A mounted pic- 
ture is not so easily damaged and 
is more attractive. But remember, 
your picture is the teaching tool 
and the most important item. 
Your mount should not detract 
from this most important consid- 
eration. 


What to Mount On? 


There are three standard pho- 
tographic sizes—8” x 10”, 11” x 
14”, and 16” x 20”. Two sizes of 
mounting paper will adequately 
mount the majority of magazine 
illustrations—9” x 12” and 11” 
x 14”, This latter size cuts nicely 
from the 22” x 28” sheets of card- 
board and illustration board. Con- 
struction paper which comes in 
9” x 12” and 12” x 18” sizes is 
also excellent. 

Consideration of color and 
weight of paper is important. 
The weight is best determined by 
the size of the picture and/or the 
need to stand by itself in a chalk 
tray. Those which will probably 
only be used on bulletin boards 
can be mounted on lighter-weight 
tagboard or construction paper. 

The best all-around colors are 
a neutral gray and buff but these 
are hard to find. The next best 
color is an off-white. Since art 
critics can’t agree, here is a 
suggestion—mount your picture 
without borders and then you can 
play up or down the dominant 
colors by bordering with con- 
struction paper at time of mount- 
ing on the bulletin board. 

Many times it is possible to 
find a dealer in picture frames 
who has excess stock of the stand- 
ard sizes left over from the mak- 
ing of art mats. Generally this is 
pebble board, which makes excel- 
lent mounts. Survey your local 
sources. Consult the art teacher 
for any suggestions she may have. 


Iiow to Center 


Here are several tips for center- 
ing your mounts. 

1. Measure the difference be- 
tween the width of the trimmed 
picture and the width of the 
mount. A scrap of paper is quick- 
ly marked and then folded in half 
to mark the width of each side 
border. The same procedure can 
be used for top and bottom mar- 
gins, this time folding the paper 
into quarters and measuring one 
fourth of the distance at the top. 

2. You can measure with a 
ruler and divide the difference in 
half. 

3. Make a series of U-shaped 
templates with various-size mar- 
gins to fit standard-size mounts. 

4. Mark the top edge of a sheet 
of paper with numbered marks 
evenly spaced from a center mark. 
This sheet can be used for cen- 
tering any sized picture on any 
sized mount by simply having 
similar marks on each side of the 
picture and mount. 


How to Mount 


Of the many types of mounting 
adhesives, three merit the atten- 
tion of classroom teachers because 
of their simplicity of use com- 
bined with very acceptable re- 
sults. These are rubber cement, 
dry-mount tissue, and _ cloth- 
backed adhesives. 

Rubber cement lends itself to 
either a temporary or permanent 
mount. For a temporary mount 
coat the back of a picture which 
has been trimmed to the proper 
size and place upon the mounting 
material. The picture can be 
slightly moved to properly center 
it if necessary. Rub the surface 
lightly to force out any air pock- 
ets and to be sure it is firmly at- 
tached. It is possible to reverse 
this process by coating the mount 
with rubber cement and placing 
the picture upon it. 

One of the advantages of rub- 
ber cement is that any excess can 
be rubbed off after the picture 
and mount are dry and will leave 
no mark. Another advantage 18 
that it leaves a flat picture, where 
adhesives which have a _ water 
base tend to shrink the paper and 
mount unevenly and _ result in 
warping. A third advantage 1 
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ut jjand Use It 


that rubber cement results in a 1. A sheet of dry-mount tissue is 2. The picture and tissue are tack the tissue to the mount with 
. dean job and does not discolor tacked to the center of the back of trimmed together so that the pic- the tip of the iron. 

the paper. the selected picture. (If a household ture and tissue are the same size. 5. Place a clean sheet of paper 
For “brief” mounting, rubber iron is used, it should be set for the 3. Place picture and tissue at de- over face of picture. 

cement can be used to tack just lowest possible temperature.) Scraps sired position on mount. 6. Start in center and use warm 

the corners of the picture to the can be used to cover the entire back 4. While holding picture in place iron to apply pressure evenly toward 

mount. When the lesson is over, as long as they do not overlap. raise successively each corner and _ the edges. This is (See next page) 


the picture can be removed and 
fled and the mount used again. - 
This is especially useful when 
you want to have a picture passed 
from pupil! to pupil. 

In using rubber cement for per- 
manent mounting, the following 
procedure can be used: 

1. Determine where the picture 
is to be placed upon the mount 
and place a mark for the top cor- 
ners of the picture. 

2. Put a thin coating of rubber 


NOT HAPPEN... 
cement on both back of picture 


and front side of mounting. 


consis 3. Set aside to dry (until sur- RR A. > +. A. WL we iy 


face does not stick to fingers when 
lightly touched). If at this point : c E 
ce_be. you happen to forget them for ioe) re E ia | 
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: paper (wrapping paper is good) 
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Rag corners on mounting board and 
aa bo covering rubber cement coating F 
P: without pressing down too hard. ss 


— Ra 5. Slide picture (coated side 
down) carefully upon plain pa- 
per until top edge reaches the 


shaped r - 
7 marked corners. Be sure picture is 





rae step. 

—s 6. Rub finger lightly along the 

. undele top edge of picture which extends , 

apts over the plain interleafing sheet. » Sercen wl cane av salbie 

OEE Fore Me sg galled pros Pvon Il not lower beyond full 
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not reshift your picture. picture size 


7. As you slowly withdraw the WALL AND 


interleafing sheet, rub the pic- 
‘ t 
unting ure to the mount to get out any C b | LI N G 





* Roller will not sag or warp 



























atten- air pockets. It is best to cover pic- Young or inexperienced helpers can cause seri- 
ecamnes ture while doing so to insure SCREEN with ous damage to a projection screen fabric. But 
Yen ge smearing the picture inks A t ti not with the new Radiant “EDUCATOR” Wall 
le re- voll P otographic roller, a paint u oma IC and Wall-Ceiling Screens! Radiant engineers 
ement, cella’ or small rolling pin is ex- SAFETY ROLLER have fully anticipated the rough usage to which 
cloth- "a Cle, pone bbi LOCK these screens are subjected. They have provided 
PS ean up mount by rubbing an exclusive Automatic Roller Lock which 
self to a. yr roses od FREE | positively prevents the screen fabric from being 
nanent thin > nol | pee moe ih, » & pulled off the roller, and also prevents the 
mount is <n! ‘ t 3 ro esive ‘ Th t j t screen from being lowered beyond full picture 
which ment, A “ hold vas ail. e mosr complete size. They have provided an all-metal Roller 
proper some cag age ~ ro od : th Line of Screens which cannot sag or warp. They have provided 
unting agua Se = oe e h Ww Id! rugged fool-proof construction that assures 
ee press the picture and mount into in the oria: : : : 
an be , : . long years of efficient service. The Radiant 
sealed contact. This simplified proce- “ED oe 
— dure is easy to follow: There is a Radiant Screen for every E UCATOR is your best Screen Buy —at 
surface projection need, from the 30” x 30” : any price! 
pock- Jiffy to huge CinemoScope-type screens 
nly at- REPRINTS of the measuring up to 30 feet or over. This Available only from authorized Radiant audio-visual dealers 
mount A-V SUPPLEMENT ceiling screens in a wide range of 4 . 
ylacing sizes. Send today for the new Radiant 5 RADIANT MFG. CORPORATION « 
A limited supply of reprints is available Screen Guide, which tells you how to . 1232 SOUTH TALMAN AVE., CHICAGO 8, ILL. ' 
for requests. Orders must be received lect the ¢ f thot best ’ a : 
f rub- by January 1, 1957, to insure delivery. select the type Of screens that best &§ Send me your FREE Screen Guide and circular on your 4 
ray -" . ‘ : ‘ fill your needs. ' . 1 
ss can Prices of reprints are: single copy, 20c; , complete lirie. 
yicture ten or more copies to one address, 10c ' : 
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Operation Mount It and Use It (Continued from preceding page) 


to iron out all air pockets and insure 
good contact of picture and mount.) 

7. To keep finished picture and 
mount from buckling, place under a 
piece of glass or other flat weight 
until cold, 

The main advantage of this meth- 
od is lack of messiness. It takes less 


time to do it than to tell how to do 
it. 

Cloth-backed adhesives are made 
especially for large maps and charts. 
The material is coated on one side 
with an adhesive which does not set 
to the point where it gets brittle 
and cracks. Instructions for its use, 


which come with the package, 
should be followed. Adherence is 
the result of heat and not the 
amount of pressure which is ap- 
plied. Care needs to be taken to 
place a flat weight over the material 
while setting so that it does not 


buckle. 





In all of these mounting mate. 
rials a lot of imagination and ex. 
perimentation needs to be used 
as to weights and grades of paper 
and board, types of adhesives, and 
so on. Don’t use your irreplace. 
able pictures when you first start 
out. Practice with less useful or 
duplicate pictures until you get 
the knack of it! 








PRIMARY: Average gain over former pro- 


cedures, reading groups using Keystone 


Tachistoscopic Training, 40%. 





£ 
ELEMENTARY: Gains of remedial reading 


classes through Keystone Tachistoscopic 
Training, as high as 75%. 





68% faster than control groups. 





COLLEGE: Entering freshmen with inade- 


quate reading abilities improved 47% to 210%. 
REPORTS ON REQUEST 


SECONDARY: Reading, Typewriting, and 


Shorthand—Tachistoscopic classes 46% 


Thousands of Schools are 


teaching More 
with Less Effort 


with the 
Keystone Tachistoscope 


Many studies have shown that children taught 
reading by Tachistoscopic methods make more 
rapid progress than children who do not have this 
training. 


Practically all subjects taught in American 
schools require effective reading by the student; 
the greatest single factor in student failure has 
been poor reading ability. 


Reading assignments are a tremendous burden 
for students who read at only 200 words per min- 
ute—but this rate may be increased 50% to 75% in 
a few weeks of training, as achieved by numerous 
groups of students. 


Invariably in controlled tests, the experimental 
groups see much FASTER, MORE ACCURATE- 
LY, and TAKE IN MORE WORDS at a glance— 
far outdistancing the control groups. 


Following the most thorough research, practical 
experience in thousands of classrooms has definite- 
ly established a new principle of modern education: 


It is futile to expect average learning 
capacity of a student whose perceptual 
skill is undeveloped. 


Tachistoscopic training has proved especially 
effective in Remedial and Developmental Reading, 
Typewriting and Shorthand, Bookkeeping and 
Clerical Training, Music and Arithmetic. 


No teaching procedure has ever had such unani- 
mous approval from Research and Controlled Ex- 
perimentation as has been accorded the Keystone 
Tachistoscopic Services. Reports on these studies 
will be furnished on request. 


KEYSTONE VIEW COMPANY, Meadville, Pa. 
Since 1892—Producers of Superior Visual Aids 


KEYSTONE Tachistoscopic Services 
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Protective Coverings 


There are several types of pro- 
tective coverings in use, acetate 
films, plastic, or lacquer coatings, 
All, however, at the present time, 
may present some difficulties, 
Probably the teacher should try 
them on an experimental basis 
only. If your pictures are very 
valuable, it would pay you to in- 
vestigate the possibility of having 
them covered commercially by a 
reputable dealer. 


Filing Pictures 


Each teacher will develop her 
own system of filing. One good 
way is to place them in boxes flat 
—a separate box for each unit or 
topic. In this way they are less 
apt to become bowed. If you have 
a vertical file cabinet you will cer- 
tainly want to use it. Putting the 
pictures in a folder or large en- 
velope before filing will help to 
keep them from getting ragged 
edges. 

A little imagination will suggest 
many other suitable file contain- 
ers. Keep the system as simple as 
possible. The easier it is to get 
into and find the exact picture 
you want, the more you will use 
it, 

Go through your file often—to 
add new pictures, to weed out 
“dead wood,” to rearrange and re- 
vise topic headings. Above all, 
keep saving pictures. Then, mount 
them and use them! 





‘The Perry Pictures 


For use in school and 
home. Every child 
should have a collec 
tion of his own. Love- 
ly sepia copies of fine 
art: also poets, au- 
thors, history, etc. So 
instructive, so inex 
pensive, TWO CENTS 
each for 30 or more. 
size 5% x 8. 
Order EARLY _ the 
special Feb. set of 30 
on Washington, Lin 
coln, Longfellow, their 
homes, ete. for 60 
cents. 

And the set of 33 


PRESIDENTS’ _pic- 
Se ee tures for 66 cents. 

















56-page CATALOGUE, fully illustrated, and sample 
pictures, for 26 cents. Send for it TODAY. 


THE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY, BOX 13. 
MALDEN, MASS. 


Teach More Effectively 


with these 
visual aids 
© Stick-O-Mat 
Flannel Boards 
e Alphasets 








e Strip Stick Boards ail 
Write for Catalog Today ! trend 


THE JUDY COMPANY 


310 N. Second St.,. Minneapolis 1, Minn 
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A porcupine’s interest in a baby’s bottle was demonstrated by Mr. Harry 


Milgrom on the Time for Science program, 


Edueational 
Television in Use 


DOROTHY KLOCK 


Production Supervisor, Station WNYE, 
New York City Board of Education 


Bbovcarsonat television in New 
York City has been in existence 
for ten years. It has been an in- 
vigorating decade though not an 
easy one. But there are those of 
us who feel that the results are 
well worth the effort it has taken 
to achieve them. 

Where have we been in televis- 
ing education in New York? 
Where are we now? Where are 
we going? Here’s the story. 

We have tried television at all 
levels from kindergarten through 
senior high school, and as an edu- 
cational tool we have never 
found it wanting. Used well, it 
has something for everybody from 
the early childhood teacher to 
the instructor of the advanced art 
class. Used well, I said, and there’s 
the problem. 

Too often on our home screens 
we see television programs that 
are all condiments and no meat. 
The educational television pro- 
ducer has plenty of meat. What 
he or she must learn to do is to 
use the devices television offers 
to make the bill of fare more at- 
tractive and yet not detract from 
its true nutritive value. 

The television programs pro- 
duced by the Board of Educa- 
tion’s broadcasting staff in New 
York have all been presented in 
public service time on commercial 
stations—first on the CBS New 
York station between 1946 and 
1948, then for four years on 
WPIX, owned and operated by 
the New York Daily News. These 
WPIX presentations were broad- 
cast under the over-all title, “The 
Living Blackboard.” In Decem- 
ber 1953, “On the Carousel,” on 
WCBS-TV, was added to our 


schedule, this for home viewing 


New York City Board of Education 


on Saturday mornings. This series 
has now celebrated its third birth- 
day and is a vehicle for highlight- 
ing weekly activities in the city’s 
schools. 

“The Living Blackboard” dur- 
ing its four years on Channel 11, 
New York, was always broadcast 
during in-school time. Because of 
the opportunities it offered for 
experimentation, it became our 
major venture in educational tele- 
vision, 

The viewers learned a great 


deal from “The Living Black- 
board”—and we did too! Tele- 


vision, like all the arts, must be 
developed and improved by do- 
ing, not by theorizing. And we 
did! 

At first, because of the extreme- 
ly small number of receivers in 
the schools when WPIX invited 
us to use three time segments per 
week, we decided to aim for a se- 
lect audience—the homebound 
high-school students. For them we 
broadcast Adventures in Under- 
standing (language arts), Science 
at Your Fingertips (primarily 
physics), and Make It Your Busi- 
ness (vocational guidance). When 
principals heard about “The Liv- 
ing Blackboard,” however, tele- 
vision receivers began to appear 
in the schools, usually the gift of 
the parents’ association. (The 
Board of Education has not yet 
supplied any television receivers 
to the schools, although they have 
all been equipped with FM radios 
for more than eight years.) With 
this great school interest in the 
series, we began to develop pro- 
grams for groups below high 
school. 





Let’s look at the series broad- 
cast on “The (See next page) | 


[} | am interested in renting these films. Please 


Name _ 
School or Orgonization___ 
a 


So ccciniiiasiniiiiintionsn 


CORONET FILMS 
can help 
primary 
teachers 
in many ways 







By visualizing abstracts 


Two arithmetic films, for example, “Let's Measure: Pints, Quarts, and Gallons” and 
“Let's Measure: Ounces, Pounds, and Tons,"’ clarify difficult abstractions at an early 
stage by putting them into visual terms which children can understand. 


By developing positive social attitudes 


“Fairness for Beginners” and “Beginning Responsibility: 
Being on Time" are typical of CORONET's many primary 
guidance films. By developing positive attitudes, they help 
children in their problems of getting along with others. 


By widening the world of experience 


“Where Does Our Food Come From?" and “Lands and 
Waters of Our Earth" give children a more exact notion 
of things they may not have experienced. Later learning 
in the intermediate grades becomes easier and more 
effective. 





“Woolly, the Lamb: Background for Reading and Ex- 
pression,” like 40 other CORONET language art films, 
encourages reading, and oral and written expression. This 
development of expression is vital to confidence and in- 
terest in later learning. 





Experience has shown repeatedly that the audio-visual impact of CORONET films creates 
a higher degree of comprehension ... and greater retention of useful information. 


New films from CORONET for the primary grades (each one reel in length) are listed 
below. Each is available in full, natural color or black-and-white. 


Write for preview 


If you ore considering purchase, fill in the coupon for preview prints of these films, 
If you are interested in rental, check for a list of Coronet film libraries. 


Coronet Films Dept. 1-157, Coronet Building, Chicago 1, Illinois 


() Please send me complete descriptions of all Coronet films. 
() Please send me without charge preview prints of the films | have checked for purchase 


consideration: 

(Do not check if interested in rental only) 
Let's Measure: Pints, Quarts, and 
Gallons 

Let's Measure: Ounces, Pounds, and 
Tons 

Fairness for Beginners 

Beginning Responsibility: Being on 
Time 

Where Does Our Food Come From? 
Lands and Waters of Our Earth 
Woolly, the Lamb: Background for 
Reading and Expression 


send me a list of Coronet film rental libraries. 
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Edueational 
Television 
in Use 


New York City Board of Education 





Living Blackboard” between the fall of 1952 
and the spring of 1955. You can determine 
for yourself how well the programs would fit 
into units in your classroom, 

In science, there was What’s the Big Idea? 
which explained the physical forces behind 
some of the ordinary devices around our 
homes and nature’s changing picture. There 
was Time for Science which introduced in 
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Many projectors LOOK somewhat alike, in 
appearance and price — but Viewlex has 
something. extra! Rigidly controlled stand- 
ards of QUALITY carried through every step 
of manufacturing assure projectors that are 
trouble free and a delight in operation. 
VIEWLEX QUALITY CONTROL is a precious 
| property — it is the real reason why Viewlex 
; guarantees every Viewlex projector for a 


lifetime! 


vas — 44s p 


For single-frame filmstrip. 
The ideal budget-priced 
filmstrip projector. Clear, 
sharp projection; brilliant 
illumination; simple to oper- 
ote. Cannot tear film. Mod- 
el V-4S 150-wott convec- 
tion cooled. Model V-44S 
300-watt motor fan cooled. 
2”, 3”, 5” and 7” focal- 
length lenses available. 


Worlds Largest Exclusive 
Manufacturers of tll Projectors 
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atter which you USC... 
EVERY 


VIEWLEX VIEWTALK 


Plays standard and long- 
playing records, up to 16” 
— two permanent needles 
on twist arm. 3313, 45, or 
78 +r.p.m. Model WR — 
4” x 6” detachable speaker 
for 150 or 300-watt Viewlex 
projectors. Model WHD — 
6” x9” detachable speaker 
for 500-watt projector. 






















































V-20 - V-22C - V-25C ‘ 


STRIP-O-MATIC 


Remote contro! 35mm film- 
strip advance mechanism. 
Hand-held push-button, Al- 


lows complete freedom of 
movement. Speaker can 
stand wherever he wishes, 


or even sit with the audi- 
ence. For use with all View- 
lex filmstrip projectors ({il- 


For 35mm filmstrip single 
and double frame, vertical 
and horizontal pictures, .2x2 
and Bantam slides, any 
type mount. Change from 
filmstrip to slides in sec- 
onds. V2C—150-watt, V-22C 
—300-watt motor fan cool- 
ed. V-25C—500-watt motor 
fan cooled, 3-5-7-9-11 inch 
lenses. 


inc. 


lustrated here with V-25C). 














v-500 
For 35mm filmstrip single 
and double frame, vertical 
and horizontal pictures. 
Takes 2”x2” and bantam 
slides in any type mount 
intermixed. New refrigera- 
tor cooling. 500 Watt fan 
cooled, 5 inch F/3.5 Pro- 
fessional lens, Automatic 
take up reel and optical 
magnifying pointer. 3, 5, 7, 
9, 11 inch lenses available. 





V-1000 

For 35mm filmstrips and 
2” x2” slides, 1000 Watt 
fan cooled. Perfect for au- 
ditoriums, large classrooms 
ond wherever unusually 
large pictures must be pro- 
jected. The only J.A.N. 
(Joint Army-Navy) ap- 
proved projector. F/3.5 Pro- 
fessional lens. 7, 9, 11 inch 
lenses available. 


35-01 QUEENS BOULEVARD 
LONG ISLAND CITY 1, N. Y. 








very elementary fashion the role 
of science in four general cate. 
gories. There was The Air Age, 
bringing the man-made wonders 
in the sky above us down to the 
level of young eyes and ears. 

In social studies, Face the 
Facts examined and explained 
newsworthy issues of the moment. 
Hello, Young Neighbors brought 
to young viewers throughout New 
York a first glimpse of young visi- 
tors from faraway lands. 

Time for Art was designed to 
help very young viewers to dis- 
cover the world of line and form 
and color. Art in Your Life en- 
couraged all to create art forms 
in a personal way with many ma- 
terials. There was Hobbies and 
Crafts, a series covering such fas- 
cinating subjects as ceramics, 
jewelry, and models. 

Then there was a series which 
proved to be of wide general use 
especially in grades four through 
nine—Candles on the Cake—high- 
lighting many of the birthdays 
and anniversaries of which schools 
must take note during the year. 

One of the series on “The Liy- 
ing Blackboard,” Just Wee Folks, 
has evolved as Hickory Dickory 
Dock, a Board of Education series 
now on WCBS-TV. Eleanor Olha 
Vekassy, an experienced kinder- 
garten teacher, appeals directly to 
the watching child. This is for 
home viewing by quiet young 
members of the family. Hickory 
Dickory Dock, we find, has an ap- 
peal and a value of another sort. 
It is being watched by kindergar- 
ten teachers eager to improve 
their own teaching by watching 
this expert. 

One thing should be made 
clear. The policy of WNYE is 
one that provides for enrichment 
of the curriculum through broad- 
casting, not master teaching. This 
same policy has been applied to 
all our thinking about television. 
We are not trying to take the 
place of the teacher. We are mere- 
ly supplementing the fine instruc- 
tion being given in the classroom. 

Many problems still remain— 
the development of an education- 
al station or production center, 
the equipping of the schools with 
receivers, the further training of 
teachers to better utilize both ra- 
dio and television. 

After producing twelve full- 
year series of programs and nine- 
teen half-year series, we feel that 
we have made a good beginning 
in learning the techniques of edu- 
cational television production. 
The validity of classroom use of 
television has been established. 
The resourcefulness of our own 
school personnel in planning and 
producing programs has _ been 
demonstrated. Where there is a 
sound educational philosophy, 
there is creativity and the ability 
to serve both spices and meat in 
ood balance. 

The Board of Education in 
New York feels privileged to have 
had and te continue to have so 
much opportunity to experiment 
in educational television. We have 
not just thought about twentieth- 
century tools. We are using them. 
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W ov you like a new and in- 
teresting way to introduce your 
class to a study of a country and 
its peoples? One of the best ways 
is to have the group make a di- 
orama. Here is a medium that can 
absorb the entire class in a coop- 
erative and creative endeavor. It 
requires them to do research and 
to exercise imagination in the use 
of old and new materials to cre- 
ate a scene in three dimensions 
that gives the illusion of reality. 
Pupils will live the scene vicari- 
ously because they are taking part 
in its inception. 


Constructing the Shell 


A frame of 34” square wood 
strips should be made. Ends are 
cut diagonally and fitted to make 
square corners. Butt the ends to- 
gether to make sure they will fit. 
Glue both surfaces to be joined 
and wait a few minutes for the 
glue to be absorbed into the fi- 
bers. Then push surfaces together 
firmly and nail with 1,” finish- 
ae 

he background shell is of il- 
lustration board. It should be 
from twenty to thirty inches long 
and half that length high and 
deep. Anything smaller or larger 
than those measurements makes 
the construction more difficult. It 
is imperative that the background 
be curved to give the feeling of 
realism. 

Fold back about 34” on each 
end of the shell and glue to the 
back of the frame. Make it strong- 
with masking tape. 

The base of the shell is of card- 
board cut in a semicircular shape. 
It should be glued into place and 
then further secured with mask- 
ing tape. 


Development of a Scene 


Make a preconstruction sketch 
to determine what the diorama is 


to look like. Each child will have 





Dioramas 


CAN STIMULATE SOCIAL STUDIES 





Much planning and discussion were done to make sure 
the diorama would be both authentic and interesting. 


JOSEPH DUFFY 


Teacher of Industrial Arts, Russell Sage 
Junior High School, Forest Hills, New York 


. 


his own ideas. Ask for a sketch 
from each person who has an 
idea. Then have the class make 
one sketch based on the individ- 
ual ones. Strive to keep it simple, 
yet authentic and interesting. An 
extensive picture file as well as 
the group’s social studies or li- 
brary books will be of tremen- 
dous help. 

Now you are ready to develop 
the scene. Suppose, for example, 
your class is building a diorama 
on Holland. Pictures will show 
how the windmills look, what a 
rural home is like, and how the 
land lies. 

Start with the biggest item—in 
this case probably a windmill. If 


it is to be placed near the front 


of the diorama it should be made 
larger and all other parts pro- 
portionately smaller in order to 
create the feeling of depth, or 
perspective. 

The windmill’s base should 


be approximately one half its 
height. On heavy construction pa- 


per draw a quarter circle with a 
radius of a litthke more than the 
height of the windmill desired. 
Using the same point as center, 
draw another quarter circle about 
one-third the radius of the first. 
This cuts off the top of the first 
quarter circle. Cut out carefully 
this truncated cone. Roll the pa- 
per until the side edges meet, and 
then join the seam with masking 
tape. 

Windows may be cut out, or 
drawn in, or cemented in place, 
on the base of the windmill. Be 
sure to make a door, preferably 
one that “opens.” 

The easiest kind of roof to 
make is in the shape of a cone. 
With the compass make a circle 
whose diameter is the same as the 
diameter of the top of the base. 
Cut out, slit along one radius, and 


overlap the edges until a cone of 


the right shape is (See next page) 





How often interest is quickened and a point driven home when 
the right recording is played at the right time! Audio Educa- 
tion is going “full speed ahead” to bring you expertly prepared 
audio materials for almost every area in the curriculum. 


Look at what Audio Education helps you teach: 


e phonics ¢ choral speaking e aural imagery @ folk tales @ 
poetry e reading e writing e rhythms e square dances 
e longways dances @ songs e¢ simple instrumental music ¢ 
children’s games ¢ lullabies ¢ calypso music e chamber music 


Send for free chart, ‘‘Recordings for Teaching,” #1-232 


See coupon on page 38 


Audio Education, Inc. 


5S FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 3, NEW YORK 














THIS IS THE SCHOOL 
YEAR WHEN ... 


The great Festival celebrating the 350th anniversary of the founding of 
the first permanent English colony in America — at Jamestown, Virginia, 
in 1607 — begins at Jamestown in April. Britain has accepted the invita- 
tion of the Virginia 350th Anniversary Commission and the Jamestown- 
Williamsburg-Yorktown National Celebration Commission to equip a 
pavilion in which will be teld the story of the early colonists to 1775 and 
the heritage of ideas, laws and customs which they brought with them 
from England, Scotland, Ireland and Wales and which have been incor- 
porated in the American way of life. 





This, therefore, is the school year when you will want to know more about 
Britain. In honor of this great anniversary and to assist in greater under- 
standing of the inseparable bonds of common thought and practice which 
link the United States and Britain today, British Information Services 
have prepared a special Catalogue of ONE HUNDRED DOCUMENTARY 
FILMS about Britain and the Commonwealth. You will wish to show some 
of these films to your pupils in the Festival Year. For your free copy of 
the catalogue, please write to 


BRITISH INFORMATION SERVICES 
45 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 
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as 
Dioramas CAN STIMULATE SOCIAL STUDIES 


(Continued from preceding page) 


made. Use masking tape to keep 
the edges together. 

The sail of the windmill can be 
made of cardboard. The radius of 
the sails should be a little less than 
the height of the base. With a 
thumbtack fasten the sails to a 


mill. 





see why only FILMOSOUND 


is fully engineered for teaching! 


short pencil, which in turn is stuck 
down through the roof of the wind- 


Cement the entire windmill to- 
gether. With tempera paints, shade 
colors and add a little detail for 
greater realism. 


Your group will want to include 
a Dutch house. The size of the 
house will be determined by where 
it is to be placed in the diorama 
with relation to the windmill. 
Heavy yellow construction’ paper is 
a good material. Draw and cut out 








COMPARE THESE EXCLUSIVE FEATURES 
AND PROVE IT TO YOURSELF! 





exclusive optical system: 5-element lens, double con- 


(1) ects picture on the screen—combined result of 
denser, pre-aligned lamp and rhodium reflector. 


Trouble-free operation—due to exclusive all-gear drive 
and metered lubrication. 


‘ 


Take advantage of Bell & Howell’s 25 years of leadership in 
sound movies and ask for a classroom comparison. Compare 
the Bell & Howell Filmosound Specialist with any other 
sound projector on the market today. Discover why the 
Filmosound Specialist out-features and out-sells all other 
sound projectors. Just mail in the coupon. Your Bell & Howell 
Audio-Visual dealer will be glad to arrange a classroom com- 
parison at your convenience. Call him today, or mail coupon 
to Bell & Howell, 7133 McCormick Road, Chicago 45, Illinois. 


» 






finer products through IMAGINATION 


Bell ¢« Howell 
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400% longer projector life — Five critical film-handling 
parts are surfaced with sapphires for heavy-duty use. 


Controls designed for teaching—Projector reverses for 


Exclusive heat filter accessory permits brightest single- 


(4) Scus Still-picture clutch stops film for discussion. 


frame projection. 


Easiest and fastest set-up—Projector permanently 


removal between showings. Case design allows speaker 


(5) mounted in case. Top-mounted reel arms do not require 


to be left in place. 


Title 





ee 





Mail Coupon Today 


(0 Have my Bell & Howell Audio-Visual 
dealer contact me. 


(0 Send me complete information on the 
Bell & Howell Filmosound Specialist. 
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the house front. Making the 
height about three-fourths the 
width creates a pleasing propor. 
tion. The back is a piece the same 
shape and size. The sides are just 
rectangular pieces cut the same 
height as the side of the front. 
The roof is made from bright con. 
struction paper. Tape all pieces 
together. 

Add house details—half doors 
from a rectangular piece cut in 
half with the top part remaining 
ajar after gluing the edge in 
place; windows and colorful shut. 
ters glued in place and allowed 
to remain partially open. 

With imagination and dexterity 
the incidentals can be easily 
made. Lichen, steel wool, or cot- 
ton painted green can be used for 
shrubbery. Strips of brown pa. 
per can be used for the facing 
wood of the house. A chimney 
may be made of red paper with 
cotton smoke coming from it. 

The flowers and leaves are 
made by cutting green construc. 
tion paper into long narrow 
strips. Shred to represent leaves, 
Care must be taken to prevent 
cutting across the strip complete. 
ly. Different colored pieces of 
crepe paper formed over the end 
of a pencil can be glued to some 
of these shreds to represent 
tulips. 

People may be made of clay or 
by winding wool around a pipe- 
cleaner armature. To make these 
models smooth, dip them in a 
thin mixture of water and plaster 
of Paris. Just before the plaster 
hardens, work the surface smooth 
by hand. When they become dry, 
paint them carefully. 

Clothing may be made of scraps 
of cloth and crepe paper. Color 
is the keynote. Yarn, steel wool, 
paper and cotton can be used to 
make hair. 


Painting a Background 


The background should now be 
painted. A realistic sky is dark 
blue at the top fading to a white 
toward the horizon. Holland is 
comparatively flat, so a few small 
rolling hills are all that are neces- 
sary. The more distant hills are 
blue gray, those closer a blue 
green, and those still closer 4 
green changing to a yellow green 
as they are nearer to the fore- 
ground. On these hills paint a 
few houses and windmills. Gray 
all colors of objects that are in 
the background. 

In the foreground green saw- 
dust and sand can be used to rep- 
resent grass and a road. If you 
wish to add a canal, paint the 
distant water dark blue, fading to 
a light blue as it comes forward. 
After the paint dries, shellac it 
several times to build up a luster 
and give the water a “wet” ap- 
pearance. 

Place all the pieces in the shell. 
Step back and admire your artist- 
ry. Does it not look real? Can you 
possibly deny that it was not @ 
learning experience for both the 
teacher and the pupils? 
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“Surprise tor Susan” 


OUR CLASSROOM -PRODUCED MOVIE 


= 


Minnesota Mining and Mfg. Co. 





After the movie was 
filmed and  devel- 
oped, the sound was 
taped, Care had to be 
taken to synchronize 
the sound with the 
movie's action, 


GEORGE HUGHES 


Teacher, Third and Fourth Grades, Cajon School, 
San Bernardino, California 


D. YOU want to try something 
new and different this year—a 
project adaptable to seasonal 
events or social studies units, or 
to stimulate work in the language 
arts? You will be surprised, just 
as we were, at the many interest- 
ing happenings that occur when 
you undertake to make your own 
movie. 

Our initial purpose in produc- 
ing a movie was to try to develop 
creativity in the language arts 
program of our third- and fourth- 
grade class. But, in filming the 
movie, opportunities for experi- 
encing learning situations in 
every facet of language communi- 
cation presented themselves in a 
continuous stream of practicable 
occasions. The end result proved 
to be excitement, enthusiasm, fun, 
interest, and a great deal learned 
through actual participation. 
Moreover, the movie “Surprise for 
Susan” has been recognized as the 
outstanding picture of the year— 
in our classroom at least. 

Equipment for a _ ten-minute 
movie, complete with sound, col- 
or, costumes, background music, 
and scenery is comparatively sim- 
ple. Although Cajon School is one 
of the older buildings in our sys- 
tem and is lacking in many facili- 
ties and conveniences, we found 
that with a little imagination and 
ingenuity, we could solve any stag- 
ing problem. For our production 
we used an 8 mm. camera, two +2 
photoflood lights, two rolls of 
8 mm. indoor “Type A” color 
film, a tape recorder, and a record 
player. 

There are forty pupils in our 
combination third and fourth 
grade. Although intended primar- 
ily as a fourth-grade language 
unit, the preject was handled and 


shared jointly by both groups. 
With a nucleus of several excep- 
tional students to motivate the 
others by their own enthusiasm, 
an appropriate story was dis- 
covered in our basic reader. 
Three of the pupils rewrote the 
story and adapted the characters 
and plot to fit our own particular 
situation. 

Organizing and planning each 
of nine scenes was completed by 
a smaller group prior to bringing 
the rest of the class into the “pic- 
ture.” Included also in the initial 
planning was the art work, which 
consisted of drawing each scene 
in order to show the perspective, 
background, scenery, and cos- 
tumes. 

With a story to tell and with 
pictures to illustrate our intended 
purpose, the air was charged with 
excitement. Discussion by all pu- 
pils followed. Scheduling of audi- 
tions for parts and characteriza- 
tions, developing expression and 
pronunciation, vocabulary enrich- 
ment, and voice control consumed 
the greater part of the language 
period for the next few days. 

The third-graders assumed the 
responsibility for setting the 
stage. Our stage was the front cor- 
ner of the classroom, which gave 
us a door for getting on and off 
stage. Wallpaper, throw rugs, 
lamps, pictures, clothing, and oth- 
er items were brought to add real- 
ism. Furniture borrowed from the 
kindergarten room was just right 
for our needs. Other teachers and 
classes as well as the principal 
and school secretary got into the 
act to help us in various ways— 
offering advice on photography, 
supervising part of the class dur- 
ing the filming and recording, and 
contributing odds (See next page) 








“FAMOUS AMERICANS” 





6 Filmstrips in COLOR ° 


Complete Series $31.50 


Order now from 


2 2 4 Lighted Pictures 


Thomas Alva Edison 

The Wright Brothers 
George Washington Carver 
Alexander Graham Bell 
Theodore Roosevelt 

Jane Addams 


Individual Filmstrips $5.75 
For Elementary and Junior High School 
History — Social Studies — Language Arts — Science 


Jie YAM HANDY (eganjalion 


2821 East Grand Boulevard * Detroit 11, Michigan 
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Interesting—Informative—Work-Saving! 


FREE Booklet tells the 


Story of Musical Instruments 
in a Fascinating New Way! 








HELPS YOU SPARK YOUR STUDENTS’ INTEREST 
IN MUSIC BY SATISFYING THEIR NATURAL CURI- 
OSITY ABOUT MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 


YOU CAN PLAY IN THE BAND-=—a book- 
let designed to enthuse elementary students 
with the fun of playing in their school band. 
Describes the importance of the individual 
instruments, the sounds they make, and 
their use in the band in creating various 
musical effects. Told in simple, but imagi- 
native language which gives each instru- 
ment a personality that makes it seem 
“almost alive” to the student. Provides ex- 
cellent background material to help you 
stimulate greater understanding and appre- 
ciation of music by your group. 
Teachers: while limited quantity lasts, we will 
send sufficient FREE copies of “You 
Can Play in the Band” for each boy 
and girl in your group. Indicate how 
many you will need and mail this 
coupon pow to: 











H. & A. Selmer Inc., Elkhart, Indiana —_Dept X-11 yatta 
NAME_ and 
soon HAW) 
CITY. co. STATE BAND 

a eoees grade. | will need copies. INSTRUMENTS 
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NEW/ FREE CATALOG 





GET THIS HELPFUL 


_pieeaperwngell BOOK, TOO 


revised, easy-to-understand 
k for Rhythm Band”’—tells 
what to do and how to do it! Many 
pictures and instructive illustra- 
tions, including many music 






A newt 


scores. Only 50c each. 


Department 180, Elkhart, Indiana 


Name. 


BAND INSTRUMENT DIVISION, C. G. Conn Ltd. 


of RHYTHM BAND 


INSTRUMENTS 


Every kindergarten and elementary grade teacher 
should have a copy of this brand new catalog of 
Conn Rhythm Band instruments. Packed with 
pictures and prices on all the instruments and 
outfits in the complete line. Mail coupon today. 


D Send, free and without obligation, Rhythm Band Catalog. 
0 Please send “HOW TO DO IT” Handbook. I enclose 50c. 
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Enrichment Filmstrips 
Enrichment Records 


based on Landmark Books 


These uniquely correlated instructional 
materials make both the teaching and 
the learning of American history an 
exciting and memorable experience. 


@ Just enough overlapping of infor- 
mation and ideas to reinforce 
learning. 

@ May be used separately. 


New Record Titles: 


BEN FRANKLIN OF OLD PHILADELPHIA 


LINCOLN AND DOUGLAS 


ROBERT FULTON AND THE STEAMBOAT 


THE PANAMA CANAL 


New Full-Color Filmstrips: 
LANDING OF THE PILGRIMS 


BEN FRANKLIN OF OLD PHILADELPHIA 


DANIEL BOONE, OPENING OF THE 
WILDERNESS 


ROBERT FULTON AND THE STEAMBOAT 


LEE AND GRANT AT APPOMATTOX 
BUILDING THE FIRST 
TRANSCONTINENTAL RAILROAD 


Free teaching guides 


ENRICHMENT TEACHING MATERIALS 
246 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 
© Please send free 


containing usage suggestions, 
lists, etc. 


' 
‘ 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
: (CD Also, send free sample teaching guide. 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
: 
‘ 
' 
' 


"Enrich Your Teaching’’ 
complete 











JUMB 


FOR TEACHERS 


clude 8 rogressive steps in drawing the G and 
clefs, 3 -fot % piano keyboard (42 keys). 


sons. Price $1.50. Student's ae y ae’ 

Order from_your sealer or writ 
K-A-MUSIC COMPANY 

Dept. IN 1102 South 31st Ave. 





MUSIC FLASH CARDS 


The fundamentals of music in 69 illustrations in- 


questions 
and path on each card, all divided into 9 les 
, $1.00 


Bellwood, fll. 

















at-fowune Pictures 


G NEW COLOR FILM 


RELEASES FOR 1957 


Eight films with unusual content: 


THE LADYBIRD STORY 

DAMS 

TOADS 

EARTHWORMS 

WORKING WATER 

LIFE IN MOROCCO 

LIFE IN HAITI 

DRILLING FOR OIL 
Previews Available Feb. 1. For these 
and other popular films and filmstrips 
write for catalog. 

PAT DOWLING PICTURES 


1056 S. Robertson Bivd. 
Los Angeles 35, Calif. 


THEY ALL 


Learn to Read 


16mm film 26 mins. $135 
Produced by Syracuse University. Educational 
Consultant, William D. Sheldon, Ph.D. This film 
is highly recommended for all teachers and 
parents. A variety of activities and devices 
are used to give the children experiences that 
will increase reading skill. 












Distributed exclusively by 


INTERNATIONAL FILM BUREAU INC. 
57 E. Jackson Blvd. Chicago 4, Ill. 














100X wcenivine Projector 


—Enlarges Pictures, 
Printing, & Objects! 
~—Full Color! Readable! 
NEW! Electric Magna 
Vue Optical Instrument 
projects and, enlarges 
clippings, pictures, 





sketches, objects in 
full natural color, cor 
rectly and rea iable. 
Project on_ wall, screen 
or table. MAGNIFIES 
100 AREAS. Enlarges 
any material up to 3% x 
m. to 32x40 in. Used 
in hundreds of schools, 
homes, businesses. Also 
make signs, sketches 


as) from any copy 
Enameled steel, 10x7 %” high Quality 2” focusing lens 
Mandare 110 volt current. Money back guarantee 


50) Postpaid 


(2 9. 9 
SouNS N SMITH CO., Dept. 511, Detroit 7, Mich. 





FASTER, BETTER READING 


Easy to Use « Lowest Cost + Portable 
SO ceettig RATEOMETER electric reading accel- 






‘. ual, carry-casecarton . . 


improves visual speed, accuracy . 
items 


reading rate calculator. 8%’ long, 
2 ibs. Complete with study man- 

5.00 
2 es EYE-SPAN TRAINER— Plastic Model 10. 


ee . $7.50 
Muon VISUAL RESEARCH, Dept. 5315. Plymouth Ct., Chicage 5 














aw Ase RECORDS 
et . SDE Pi cer of AUTHENTIO folk m 


‘Including THE ETHNIO rOL 
which contanas a selection of the 
Lone Play esd acoumpanted 
by collectors and rec nee e 


on location; each 
extensiv: 
the tqzpone 8 


ve notes 
An NGS ON series fee 
children. ANTHOLOGY OF JAZZ and AMERICAN 
FOLK MUSIC. URSEARATIONAL, SCIENCE and 
LITERATURE 
For pe catalog write to: 
FOLKWAYS RECORDS & SERV:CE cow. 
117 West 46th St., New York 36, N. 
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“Surprise for Susan” 


OUR CLASSROOM-PRODUCED MOVIE 


(Continued from preceding page) 


and ends to make our eventual 
outcome a successful one. 
Success, however, didn’t come 
easily. At the height of shooting 
Scene 1, with third- and fourth- 
grade technicians manipulating 
record-player and _ tape-recorder 
dials, reproducing sound effects, 
working lights, and traversing the 
microphone on a broom handle 





with thirty-some onlookers and 
j| excited movie fans encroaching 


on the neutral zone, while the 
teacher had one eye in the camera 
and the other shut—it was de- 
cided finally that another course 
of action was necessary. Rather 
than filming and cutting sound 
simultaneously, a better method 
would be to tape the sound after 
the film was developed. This sec- 
ond procedure is highly recom- 
mended, particularly for mental 
health reasons, as well as obvious 
others. 

Another interesting develop- 
ment which offered a realistic 
touch to our show was accidental 
in nature. One of the girls, pegged 
for a phone scene accepting an 
invitation to a birthday party, 
was taken ill. Determined to in- 
clude everyone possible in the 
story, a visit to the pupil’s home 
was made and the phone scene 
filmed. The upshot of the event, 
of course, was that Karen had to 
turn down the invitation, and 
rightly so, since she had a grand 
case of mumps. This particular 
scene, however, was a warm spot 
in our movie and lifted the spirit 
of a gal who had to miss school at 
a time when attendance was at a 
peak. 

Other touches of authenticity 
included the prologue, with its 
important entries about writers, 
technicians, cast of characters, 
and the ending. All of this was 
lettered on butcher paper and 
then photographed. 

As a climax to the last scene, 
more realism was achieved with 
the offer of a real decorated cake 
for the party scene. As it turned 
out, nine cakes finally showed up. 
A real celebration followed the 
shooting of this particular scene, 
and justifiably so. Not only had 
there been a great deal of hard 
work by the students and much 
cooperation among teachers, par- 
ents, and other school employees, 
but the nine cakes had to be dis- 
posed of! 

Someone has said that drama- 
tic play is the living, so far as 
circumstances permit, of the 


child’s interpretation of some. 
one else’s experience. To capture 
such imaginative expression of 
feeling is the ultimate aim of all 
movie-makers. 

Dramatic play is for everyone. 
Certainly its role in the school is 
an important one. For the retiring 
child, such play can well con- 
tribute to his confidence and se- 
curity so he may feel free to ex- 
press his thoughts and feelings. 
Others who may have had their 
imagination discouraged will find 
opportunity and encouragement 
through drama. To the average 
child as well as the more able 
pupil who is capable of falling 
victim to routine monotony, dra- 
matic play offers opportunity to 
create and develop. Nevertheless, 
its greatest value would be lost 
if such play was used merely to 
stimulate interest in the curricu- 
lum areas and was not a product 
and result of the student’s own 
interest. 

Frankly, using a motion picture 
camera in the classroom was an 
experiment to begin with; but as 
it turned out, the positive out- 
come measured in satisfaction, 
value, and experience more than 
justified the time consumed and 
made negligible the small cost in- 
volved. With such a successful 
goal attained, the “lens” is cer- 
tainly open wide for making this 
a yearly project. Working in 
small units as well as together in 
a single group, we accomplished 
our intended purpose and reached 
our goal. 

“Surprise for Susan” was a 
wonderful surprise also to the 
parents at the following PTA 
meeting. A capacity crowd gath- 
ered for the first showing, indeed 
a “world premiere.” For parents 
it was thrilling to see and hear 
their offspring in bigger than life- 


size action. For the class, our 
“ten-minute movie” is a_ true 
classic. Without question it was 


written and creatively adapted by 
some of filmdom’s greatest writers 
and artists. Famous stars? Ours 
included twenty of the most tal- 
ented actors and actresses in all 
movie history. “Gone with the 
Wind,” certainly a fine picture, 
could not hold a candle to our 
Academy Award production of 
“Surprise for Susan.” 


EDITORIAL NoTE: “Surprise for Susan” 
was successful because of the many 
classroom experiences that developed. 
When producing your own movie, select 
a favorite story from your reader or one 
that you and the class develop. 








ROCKS AND MINERALS 


1 reel, elementary-jr. high film 


FILM ASSOCIATES 
OF CALIFORNIA 


10521 SANTA MONICA BLVD. LOS ANGELES 25, CALIF. 
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FREE! FREE! FREE! 


The Instructor Catalog 
of Teaching Aids 


Send today for your copy of this brand- 
new Catalog of Teaching Aids. ‘Recently 
revised, this handy-size catalog fully de- 
scribes the complete line of INSTRUCTOR 
Teaching Aids. A postcard will do. Address: 








F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N. Y. 
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TAILOR-MADE 
Tapes 


REALLY CLICK 


E. MILTON GRASSELL 


School Specialist in Visual Instruction, 
regon State System 
of Higher Education 


Ox A recent trip, one fourth- 
grade youngster szid, “Daddy, 
it’s so hot you can almost hear the 
corn growing.” Who ever heard 
corn growing? Probably no one 
until the magnetic tape recorder 
came along. Now, tapes are being 
used to actually capwure the sound 
of growing corn. 

oday there seems to be no end 
to opportunities for tapes. Mag- 
netic tapes are used to record 
heart beats for cardiac special- 
ists; to test shock and vibration 
on army tanks; to control the cut- 
ting tools on complicated machin- 
ery; to record pictures, and to do 
dozens of other precision jobs. 
All this may lead you to believe 
that this relatively new type of re- 
cording is for the selected few. 

If that were true—and it prob- 
ably never was—the situation is 
quite different today. Right now, 
both educators and manufacturers 
see unlim ted teaching opportuni- 
ties for this versatile audio aid. 
This can be attributed to (1) the 
low initial cost, (2) economy and 
simplicity of operation, and (3) 
the many school uses for tape re- 
cordings. 

Much of the finest profession- 
ally prepared material is avail- 
able on tapes. But—at least to 
this writer—the possibility of pro- 
ducing “tailor-made” aids is just 
as important. 

Who makes and uses these 
tailor-made audio aids? Lots of 
teachers. To prove it, I'm going 
to name names, grade levels, and 
subject areas in certain Oregon 
elementary schools. Please note 
that none of the people named 
claim that their ideas are neces- 
sarily original or unique. But, re- 
member all are built on sound 
educational principles. 

The bedfast and handicapped 
unable to attend school. Fre- 
quently a teacher is called on to 
help furnish ideas and materials 
for pupils who are unable to at- 
tend class for a prolonged period. 
When Carl J. Winklebleck was 
teaching at Culver Elementary 
School,* he found that the tape 
recorder was most versatile for 
this work. 

Cadet teachers. Miss Constance 
Weinman, Audio-Visual Coordi- 
nator for Salem Public Schools, 


. . . 
Unless otherwise given, the school 
and town name is synonymous. 


has encouraged many cadet teach- 
ers to record at least part of their 
class work for self-analysis. Miss 
Weinman adds, “Regardless of 
the number of years we have 
taught, we can all profit from lis- 
tening to a taped recording of our 
teaching.” 

A lapel microphone is practical 
for teachers to use when putting 
on demonstrations. In Industrial 
Arts classes, for example, Pro- 
fessor George B. Cox, Head, In- 
dustrial Arts Department, Oregon 
State College, and Dr. Bruce 
Hahn tape their students with la- 
pel microphones. 

Graduation. Graduation is a 
busy time. It’s also a time to ae- 
cent the positive and say a few 
kind words individually to all the 
graduates. In the larger schools, 
it is difficult to do all this. Yet, 
Charline Edwards, Principal, 
Harding Elementary School at 
Corvallis, has found a way. Long 
before graduation, Mrs. Edwards 
begins to prepare taped gradua- 
tion messages for each school- 
room; she names names, mentions 
some achievements and contribu- 
tions from each child, adds a dash 
of humor at times, and closes 
with a sincere farewell to all. 

Mathematics. Bruce Stewart at 
Parrish Junior High School, at 
Salem, decided to use a new ap- 
proach to the old question, “Why 
do we have to study this (mathe- 
matics) ?” Instead of giving rea- 
sons as he had always done, Mr. 
Stewart sent each pupil out for 
an interview, armed with such 
specific questions as “How much 
math is required in your work?” 
“Is mathematics important to 
your work?” 








Mrs. Marguerite Dubbée, 
Music Coordinator, finds 
that lessons recorded on 
tape area big help to 
teachers not too familiar 
with music. 


Each student talked with a per- 
son in an occupation of his choice. 
Then each student wrote a four- 
minute talk summarizing his in- 
terview experience. Five of the 
best “talks” were put on tape for 
a mock radio broadcast. All this 
helped Mr. Stewart reduce one of 
the biggest obstacles of all teach- 
ing—the pupils attitude to cer- 
tain school subjects. 

At Burgess Elementary School 
at Toledo, sixth-grade teacher 
Rodney Steen says, “Due to the 
wide spread in ability among my 
students in arithmetic, I let them 
work at their own speed. This 
poses a problem timewise in cor- 
recting their work. I have found 
that by recording the answers and 
allowing the students to correct 
their own papers, I am relieved 
to help the slow learners more.” 

Mock Broadcast. Some teachers, 
and children too, say it’s difficult 
to find an audience for a taped 
mock broadcast. This author and 
Boyd Hillesland, Grand School, 
Salem, disagree! At least we dis- 
agree in the case of schools that 
have costly communication sys- 
tems that are used for nothing 
more than administrative an- 
nouncements. Fine taped pro- 
grams, such as Mr. Hillesland’s 
pupils produce, on good health 
and eating standards, are played 
over the school’s P.A. system and 
carry a message that captures 
large pupil audiences. 

Music. Mrs. Janice Stein, Bush 
Elementary School in Marion 
County, finds the combined use 
of the opaque projector and the 
tape recorder an excellent aid for 
introducing three-part music at 
the sixth-grade level. 


Mrs. Muriel E. Rice and R. J. Carey often tape a child’s reading. 
Then he can easily notice his problem and begin to correct it. 


Music coordinators, too, find 
needs for tapes. For example, 
Mrs. Marguerite Dubbe, one of 
the music coordinators in the 
Corvallis School System, found 
that many teachers were shy be- 
cause they felt they were not mu- 
sic specialists. Employed by a 
large school system, Mrs. Dubbe 
was not always able to help each 
teacher when aid was really need- 
ed. Therefore, she began making 
taped instructions. These have 
been so successful, she plans to 
make more. 

Reading. According to Mrs, 
Muriel E. Rice (elementary teach- 
er) and Mr. R. J. Carey (Division 
of Special Education), both in 
the St. Helens School System, 
“Children like variety, and the 
tape recorder presents a different, 
highly interesting, and effective 
approach to reading. 

“After the recording is played 
back,” continues Mrs. Rice, “the 
child is asked what he thinks. In 
most cases, he can tell his own 
shortcomings and has a real in- 
centive to do something about it.” 

“One child,” says Mr. Carey, 
“corrected his problem of high 
pitch (his voice would keep 
climbing higher) after just one 
session with the tape recorder.” 
With tapes Mr. Carey has elim- 
inated problems of proper vol- 
ume, reading rate, repetition of 
words, enunciation, and a variety 
of other general reading prob- 
lems. 

Mrs. Helen Sanford, Second 
Grade Teacher, Sylvan School, 
Multnomah County, finds the tape 
recorder useful as soon as the 
first-grade child knows a reason- 
able number of sight words. 

With second-grade pupils, each 
says his name before reading a 
paragraph. Several weeks later, 
the same child reads the identi- 
cal paragraph. Then he listens to 
his improvement. 

Public Relations. In the Salem 
Public School System, Mrs. Emma 
Wasson (school lunch supervisor) 
and Miss Mathilda Gilles (Prin- 
cipal of Richmond School, also 
National President, (See next page) 
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the coupons for the items 
Service, THE INSTRUCTOR Magazine, Dansville, N.Y. 


ptudto-Viseuak Materials 
O- 
FILL IN COMPLETELY Y 
you want. (Copied coupons b 
are not acceptable.) Send 
(PLEASE PRINT THE INFORMATION) 
Audio-Visual coupons, pages 24, 34, 36, 38. 


and CLIP SEPARATELY 
All in One envelope—with any required remittance—to Coupon 
General coupons, pages 86, 88. 








CALIFONE SCHOOL PHONOGRAPHS. Please send your catalog of school and classroom 
phonographs together with price list. ' 504 
ns. 
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AMPRO CORPORATION. Piease send me a free copy of your informative specification 
sheet on the Ampro ‘'Classic'' Tape Recorder. 


Ins. 428 
ED A MUNN | o 6.6.55 $90 6b0Sb05406.0 06506500006 6Ob OEE CRSE KC OREH SOs see cndesnsenseosntans 
PND ce cictensccccsccseccccccepcdcecdscccscodocecocesessse POOMEOR 6 odstodec ceccesces 
Sl dhe ehes dbp Obs senenc bs ca dod Sesweseecdercooseccoeseecce BRE écav one 0 ee 1-57 


OOOO OOOO OOOO OOOOSOOESSOAOOSOSSOSOSSSO SES OOO OOSOOSOOSOSO OOOO SSSOSOSSSOSOOSEOES 
UNITED FRUIT COMPANY, Educational Service Dept., Box 52A. Please send me your new 
revised FREE CATALOGUE describing colorful lesson material on history, geography, trans- 
portation, nutrition and plant life. (See advertisement on Page 19.) 


Ins. 102A 
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V-M CORPORATION. Please send detailed information on your portable hi-fi phonograph 
and P.A. System, Model 156, and the V-M tape-o-matic® tape recorder with stereophonic 
playback feature, Model 711, as shown on Page 14. 





Ins. 547 
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PITTI TTT 
KEYSTONE VIEW COMPANY. Please send Circular describing Keystone Tachistoscopic 
Services for superior results in any kind of learning in which quick accurate perception is 
essential, or reading is important. 


Ins. 307 
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VICTOR ANIMATOGRAPH CORPORATION. Please send me catalog describing the com- 
plete new line of Victor 146mm sound motion picture projectors. 


Ins. 480 
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MINNESOTA MINING & MFG. CO. Send me, please, your 60-page fully illustrated book 
of new teaching ideas ‘The Tape Recorder in the Elementary Classroom.'' [1] | enclose 25c. 


Ins. 239 
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FOLK and FAIRY TALES 


Here is a brand-new poster set that’s sure 

to be —— with both pupils and teachers. Twenty 
well-known Folk and Fairy Tales are illustrated 
with eye-catching drawings. Included are 

Hansel and Gretel, Jack and the Beanstalk, The 
Gingerbread Boy, Sleeping Beauty, and 

Cinderella. Five pastel colors are used for 

the ten posters which are printed on both 

sides. Order from: 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N. Y. 


Postage Prepaid on Cash Orders. 
Credit Orders Subject to Postage and Handling Charges. 














Set $1.50 
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TAILOR-MADE 





Tapes REALLY CLICK 


(Continued from preceding page) 


Elementary Principals’ Associa- 
tion) used taped narrations for 
slides informing adults about the 
school’s lunch program. 

Busy teachers, supervisors, and 
administrators find the tape re- 
corder handy to facilitate busy 
schedules, especially for delayed 
radio broadcasts. Mr. William 
“Jake” Schaefer (Assistant Super- 
intendent, Lincoln County) is 
one of many persons who finds 
the tape recorder a unique assist- 
ant when he is asked to be in two 
places simultaneously—especially 
when one request is for a radio 
station appearance. 

Socio-Drama. One teacher be- 
gan by recreating a quarrelsome 
scene at the pencil sharpener. 
Then the class worked out all the 
ways the incidents could have 
been solved peacefully. 

Another teacher gave an aggres- 
sive girl the role of school prin- 
cipal. The girl found the princi- 
pal’s position a very difficult one 
indeed when she was bombarded 
with the many requests and “de- 
mands” by other role players.” 

Speech. Like many teachers, 
Mr. R. J. Carey (St. Helens 
Schools) has found that the child 
is a harsh critic of himself and 
his performance. The tape record- 
er, in addition to giving the child 
an opportunity to hear his con- 
versational speech, is helpful in 
speech improvement. Hearing 
from tapes must be believing, be- 
cause students begin the correc- 
tive procedures immediately. 

In the intermediate grades at 
Sylvan School, Multnomah Coun- 
ty, Mrs. Larsel Abendroth finds 
tapes helpful with “Show and 
Tell” work. The recording, when 
played back, helps pupils answer 
questions such as “Did I inform?” 
“Did I keep to the subject?” “Did 
I speak clearly?” 

Social Studies. At West Powell- 
hurst School, Multnomah County, 
Mrs. Cleo Peck uses the tape re- 
corder and the opaque projector 
to illustrate topics such as “Pio- 
neer Life.” Mrs. Peck says the 
children write and record the 
commentary to accompany their 
own illustrations. The _ illustra- 
tions are mounted in sequence on 
an accordionlike folded strip of 
paper. Children synchronize the 
pictures with the recording. 

“This is a real boon to the 
teacher who attempts to coordi- 
nate sensory experience,” says 
Mrs. Peck. “Recordings are to the 
ear what pictures are to the eye. 
That’s why this coordinated ex- 
perience carries a real education- 
al impact.” 

Sound Effects. I personally have 
found many realistic sound ef- 
fects around the home and in 
school. For instance, an old, dis- 
carded roller skate rolled against 
a piece of metal sounds like a gar- 
age door opening. 

Student Council Reports. Mrs. 
Larsel Abendroth, Curriculum Co- 


ordinator, Sylvan School, Mult. 
nomah County, uses the tape re. 
corder with the student council 
reporters from each classroom, 
“This,” says Mrs. Abendroth, 
“gives the students an opportu. 
nity to evaluate what was dis. 
cussed and how the discussion 
was handled.” 

Tapes Embellish Twin Project. 
ors. With two ordinary 2” x 2” 
slide projectors and a $20.00 var. 
iable transformer, Professor Don 
Hunter, Director of the Audio. 
Visual Center at the University of 
Oregon, is able to fade or merge 
one image into the other, This il. 
lusion of motion presented with 
taped music and commentary 
gives the ultimate in_ teacher. 
prepared materials. His produc. 
tions are also slanted for elemen- 
tary pupils. 

Tape Exchanges. C. W. Knapp 
moved from Colorado to Oregon 
several years ago. He noticed a 
vast difference between the two 
states, and, thinking his pupils 
might enjoy hearing about others, 
he wrote a former school associate 
in Colorado. They agreed to try 
exchanging tapes. 

The children couldn’t just 
“talk.” It was necessary that they 
organize their messages in a way 
that was both interesting and 
meaningful. Topics such as local 
industries, the schools, and the 
communities kept these exchanges 
interesting and educational. 

Taped so Parents Can Hear. 
Every parent wants to hear his 
son or daughter perform in school 
programs, but some fathers and 
mothers are unable to attend. 
Parents who send their children 
to Harding Elementary School in 
Corvallis are more fortunate. 
They have an opportunity to hear 
their children whether or not 
they can attend. Mrs. Charline 
Edwards, principal, tapes the pro- 
grams so that parents can listen 
at a convenient time. The school 
tape recorders are checked out 
and sent home with the tapes. 

Taped so Pupils May Evaluate 
Their Own Radio Work. Accord- 
ing to Mrs. Blanche McBee, Prin- 
cipal, Franklin Elementary School 
in Corvallis, pupil participation 
on a live radio program is just 
part of a learning situation. Also 
of importance is being able to 
hear and evaluate one’s own per 
formance. Mrs. McBee sees that 
this is accomplished by making 
sure these live radio programs 
are recorded on tapes. 

In conclusion, these examples 
seem to indicate that master 
teachers, supervisors, and admin- 
istrators have found that the tape 
recorder is an economical and ef- 
fective supplementary aid. All 
this can be yours. “If you are not 
using this audio aid,” says Don 
Covey, principal of Central Ele- 
mentary School, Seaside, Oregon, 
“you and your classes are really 
missing something.” 
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WE ANNOUNCE 
WITH PRIDE 
THE COMPLETION OF 


THE PAGEANT 
OF AMERICA 
FILMSTRIPS 


THE MOST COMPREHENSIVE 
AND USEFUL SUPPLEMEN- 
TARY AID EVER DEVISED FOR 
THE TEACHING OF AMERI- 
CAN HISTORY AND RELATED 
SUBJECTS. 


ss & 


THE RELEASE THIS MONTH 
of the final six units in this out- 
standing series of 30 documentary 
filmstrips culminates nearly five 
years of exhaustive, painstaking 
effort to meet the exacting stand- 
ards of a distinguished staff of 
historians, visual education spe- 
cialists and other authorities. 


RARE SOURCE MATERIAL has 
been used to reconstruct our 
Country’s history with meticulous 
accuracy and no effort or expense 
has been spared to make this the 
most authentic and useful pictori- 
al record of America in existence. 
Each filmstrip is accompanied by 
a professionally-written, illustrat- 
ed Teacher’s Guide, designed spe- 
cifically for the busy teacher. 


UNSURPASSED in QUALITY— 
educationally and _ technically— 
this brilliant series has already 
been approved and adopted by 
leading Boards of Education and 
has been successfully integrated 
into the courses of study, at all 
levels, in countless schools and 
school systems. 


ax x 


THE PAGEANT OF AMERICA 
FILMSTRIPS can be ordered 
with the utmost confidence that 
they will produce remarkably ef- 
fective results in actual classroom 
use, 


x eH 


YALE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
FILM SERVICE 


386 Fourth Avenue 
New York 16, N. Y. 








To round out and further en- 
rich your teaching program, 
we urge you also to order 
Yale’s famous publications, 
THE PAGEANT OF AMER- 
ICA, 15 vols., and THE 
CHRONICLES OF AMERICA, 
56 vols. Both series have be- 
come standard for use as ref- 
erence in the field of American 
history. 
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Although the tachistoscope is usually used to help older children 





develop speed in visual perception, as above, it has a definite place 


in the lower grades. 


Keystone View Co. 


USING THE TACHISTOSCOPE 
IN THE 


Lower Grades 


I. THERE a tachistoscope in your 
school? Is it in use frequently or 
is it idle a good portion of the 
time? 

You, as a teacher of the lower 
grades, could be making use of 
that tachistoscope to enliven and 
increase the efficiency of your 
teaching of the tool subjects, The 
usual purpose of tachistoscopic 
training is to broaden eye span 
and increase speed 
in visual percep- 
tion, and these are 
skills for which the 
younger pupils are 
not ready. But the 
instrument has an 
important place in the program 
of the lower grades. 

When the tachistoscope is used 
with younger children, the moti- 


| vation problem is solved through 


the automatic quickening of inter- 
est when a projector appears. The 
device makes it possible for the 
teacher to focus full pupil atten- 
tion upon whatsoever details he 
wants observed. Properly used, 
the tachistoscope can bring into 
the learning situation the eye, the 
ear, and the hand. 

The tachistoscope may have a 
rather frightening name, but it 
need not be a frightening instru- 
ment. Its name comes from the 
Greek tachistos, which is the su- 
perlative form of the word for 
swift, plus the suffix scope—to 
view. It is simply a device very 
much like a camera shutter which 
fits onto a slide or filmstrip pro- 
jector. It gives, as the definition 
says, a “swift view” of the pro- 
jected image, usually with adjust- 
ments from 1/100th second up to 
a full second. 

A teacher wanting to use the 
tachistoscope should plan a prac- 
tice session when the children are 
not present. In a short time, he 
will find that he can operate the 





EDITH S. MCCALL 


Formerly, Reading Counselor, 


device smoothly. He should plan 
for the seating of his pupils in 
as close a group as possible. Best 
results occur when the projector 
is approximately six feet from 
the screen. Pupils should be seat- 
ed about the same distance from 
the screen. They may be a little 
closer but they should not be 
farther away than the front of 
the projector. For a projection 

screen, any stand- 

ard screen down to 


a 30” x 40” size 
School District 102, can be used, but 
La Grange, Illinois the flat finish is 


to be preferred to 

the beaded finish, 
as the latter permits viewing from 
a wider angle. A clean map back- 
ing, tacked-up paper, or the 
chalkboard itself can be used. 
(At times, the chalkboard may be 
preferred in the procedures de- 
scribed here.) Slides and an or- 
dinary pencil provide the other 
equipment needed. 

Both the filmstrip and the glass 
slide for tachistoscopic work can 
be used in the lower grades, but 
the glass slide gives greater flexi- 
bility to the work at this level. 
This is because the teacher can, 
with a pencil or card, directly 
touch the slide to focus the chil- 
dren’s attention on certain por- 
tions of the slide, and because 
supplementary slides can easily 
be made with a typewriter and 
the special carbon papers and cel- 
lophane sheets available for the 
purpose. The glass slides can be 
shown in a room which is not 
darkened (except at times of bril- 
liant sunshine), permitting other 
pupils in the room to go about 
their work unhampered. 

The procedures described here 
are for use with that type of slide 
and with the chalkboard used for 
screen, The projector used is one 


of the overhead See next page 
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(12V-7) 


‘ School Net Price $127.50 
featuring: 


© CONTINUOUS VARIABLE SPEED 
© STROBESELECTOR SPEED CONTROL 
© VOLUME FOR UP TO 1000 PERSONS 


Write DEPT. IN-3 
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ca e 
peudie-Visual Materials 
eee 

FILL IN COMPLETELY 

and CLIP SEPARATELY 

the coupons for the items On 

you want. (Copied coupons que 
are not acceptable.) Send 
in one envelope—with any required remittance—to Coupon 
Service, THE INSTRUCTOR Magazine, Dansville, N.Y. 





Audio-Visual coupons, pages 24, 34, 36, 38. 
General coupons, pages 86, 88. 


YOUNG AMERICA FILMS. Please send free copies of the catalogs checked: [] Filmstrips; 
(0 16mm. Educational Films. 





Ins. 112 
PUY BEOEERO6 0c ss cc ccvecesetes TYTTTITTTTTTITT TTT Tee Serceedecesosesenes GreGe coscccesecs 
EE shat hcccnk cad 6-096 6449000 CCAS 060 640850000006066480 SOE cic idccdesweitsgnees 
GHB i vbacées eee e Tee EO TET TOOT TTT TTL TT CTCL TTT ET TTT ZORO cccceve BOUND ccccccess 1-57 


POCSOOOSOOSOSSOOSESSESOOSESSSSOSSSSOSSSSSSSSOOSOOOSSSOOSOSOSSOOSEOOSOSSSOOOOOOEES 
MARSH 77 FELT POINT PEN. Please send me a copy of ''Quickie Course in Drawing and 
Lettering,'’ using the Marsh ‘'77''. Colorful booklet which suggests 100 uses for teachers, 
incl. Flash Cards, Posters, Visual Aids. Explains faster lettering, basic strokes, colors. 
Shows how to have fun with your ''77"' Pen. 


Ins. 510 
Name ..... TTT TTT TTT TELL LILT LL TTT TTT LTTE TEE eee GOOGS cicscsesses 
Dt i Chests lS iessesvGseeseeshessseePareencscececcvcsececesecoceeese No. Pupils ..... 
MPU WkW 0 06.65.06 090500056600 00 cceeseseebesdsescceccecccccces BORD occccos PED ecteccees 1-57 


CORONET FILMS. Please send me your 1956-57 Catalogue of Coronet instructional Films. 


Ins. 97 
MOM cccccccccccccscccccccce TTL tT PLL PTET TTTTTITT TTT TLE TTT ee GOOD: 608s cecves 
OPM MS Seve cnccccscnccccscsccesoccccvceseccoceccecccesess BO cobs cccsecesccsccsses 
EES EE EET Oe Tee CLONT TT TERT TTETTT TTT BORD sconces GRE secsscess 1-57 


INSTRUCTO FLANNEL BOARDS AND FELT CUT-OUTS, Jacronda Mfg. Co. Please send 
me your illustrated 20-page brochure. 


Ins. 484 
MED. 6060660600.60:00.06 066600660006 5065bs cose Ose CC CeO ESCO DOS SOR CEOS 000006000 seseseese ccece 
SPE PORE PEEL EE PY Or LEC ET EET PTET TCT OTT ET TTT TT TOT TT ITTY TTT ETT TT TUT eee ee 
EE KARE E TT TOT TTETTOTOM LICL TT TTT TUPLES _ eeerrr  eeerrere 1-57 


EMC RECORDINGS CORPORATION. Please send me your Kit of Tape Recording Materials 
for Audio Visual Coordinators. 


Ins. 561 
 PPPPTTUTTTTT TTI TITTTILITiTiTTTT ey 006065 0660006.0600000600066.0565000060060d000000000006008 
Re hte esd oa 5b sadned bib eed 6668.606000600060000860 DEY ko-6s Sha nveeseebaensnse 
Te e465 6080 6.64 6.666496 10 0b10054s 00865565 05K cdc cbs bORCS ere rrr 1-57 


TI iiriiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii 
ENRICHMENT TEACHING MATERIALS. Please send descriptive literature about Enrich- 
ment Records and Enrichment Filmstrips containing suggestions for effective usage, as ad- 
vertised on Page 32. Also send: () sample Leads to Listening (teacher's guide). 


Ins. 577 
_ ss FP PEPPPTTTELTTTTTPTTTEP TUR TLIE LTT Te IT TITTLE GIES 6k boc betcdes 
widen Sc c eee Gbbhbhs 66606 006. 005000650660000600604500060645-008 No. Pupils ..... 
DU MADGRCEDASSGA NENA GtRES KOCRS $404665050) Dé ccc cenevecere  yereer reer ree 1-57 


SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION. Please send me a personal copy of ‘The Visual Re- 
view'’ appearing on Pages 9-12 of the December issue of THE INSTRUCTOR. 


Ins. 197 
DED 6856 606.069-600.660 04.650 00066056.06 006500 60 ceSedeereereesooeseseceoeces GIOGD sccccceccees 
LS PEPE TTT TT TePET TTT TTT TESTE TTT PTET Terie ire POT Tre TT eee 
<  MUTTTITITITITELILTTELEPTTELTLE TTT Zone ....... State ....cc00 1-57 





SSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSESSSSSSSSSESESESEE 


BRITISH INFORMATION SERVICES. Piease send me a copy of your free catalog, ‘Films 
from Britain for a Festival Year'' (16mm. sound). 


Ins. 209 
 BAGG0 Ge 606-005 0000665 0.1'500.056 000006560000 sb eeEeoeeceoeesee DEON oc cccccvcncccssscesese 
TS Meads 6db60se bbb nob heeded 6404606 5000000065 64500600650 00600500800060006800sb000% 
MD BEES ele bbb boss 0 cche cbs stocderdedhbsuenscsscenccesssere BOOS cscccis SRBD «6 vave0 . 1-57 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA FILMS, INC. Please send me a copy of the new: [) EB 
Films Catalog; () EB Filmstrips Catalog. 


Ins. 68 
FERTRD cccccccccccdccccccccecccccceseccecccoccecces PPTTTTITITITI TTT TTT Tite GHGS svesesiecs ee 
ET i Bd alg 585.450 600 508s 0 6000S 60.560 0d54065068 6b 06009640660 Cb eseCs No. Pupils ..... 
City ...seee Co ccccccccccesscccceseees Crcccccccccoccccccces Zone ....... SIS0D. cbcoccess 1-57 
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USING THE TACHISTOSCOPE 
IN THE 


Lower Grades 


(Continued from preceding page) 


type, where the teacher sitting at 
her desk can operate it, flashing 
words on the screen above and be- 
hind her head. Teachers using 
other equipment, however, will 
find most of these ideas adaptable 
to their situations. 

When the physical setup is sat- 
isfactory, the teacher can intro- 
duce the children to an intrigu- 
ing game of “What Did You 
See?” This game helps pupils be- 
come acquainted with the flashing 
device on the machine. To start, 
an outline picture slide is shown 
with the shutter open so that the 
children will know where the pic- 
tures will appear. Before flashing 
ensuing pictures, the teacher says, 
“Watch the spot!” The children 
enjoy the game of trying to see 
what appears on the screen. The 
1/25th second speed will be the 
maximum that should be used to 
avoid frustrating the younger 
children. 

A caution to be observed right 
from the start is to insist on 
raised hands instead of allowing 
the children to just call out their 
answers. When serious instruction 
begins, the teacher will then have 
control in soliciting the responses 
of the children. 

Let us suppose that a teacher 
wishes to strengthen the basic 
sight vocabulary of her pupils, 
desiring accurate and prompt 
identification of those words 
which recur at great frequency in 
all reading matter. 

A typical lesson in that skill 
development might be similar to 
the following. 

A few pictures for pupil inter- 
est and enjoyment start the les- 
son. Words previously presented 
are flashed for review identifica- 
tion, and ones on which more 
work is needed are noted. 

When you are ready to presént 
a new word, set the shutter at 
“open” so that the image will re- 
main projected. Have the word 
identified, and make sure that its 
correct pronunciation and use are 
in the pupils’ minds. Next, ana- 
lyze the word with the pupils, 
bringing into use all that they 
know of word structure and pho- 
netics that is applicable to the 
word studied. Have the pupils 
conclude whether or not the word 
is spelled and pronounced “ac- 
cording to the rules.” 

Play a brief game of “What's 
Missing?” Have the children close 
their eyes while you cover a let- 
ter of the word with your pencil. 
They open their eyes and tell 
what letter is covered. 

Next, set the tachistoscope at 
whatever shutter speed your pu- 
pils can use in picture identifica- 
tion, arid have them watch for the 
word. As they see it, they are to 
say it aloud (chorusing the an- 
swer is desired at this point). Eye 
and ear work together. 

Follow this with writing the 
word from memory, having a pu- 


pil write it on the chalkboard as 
near as possible to where the pro- 
jected image has been shown. 
Project the image once more for 
comparison with the pupil’s work. 
Have all the children “write the 
word in the air.” Later, at their 
desks, have them write it on pa- 
per, placing it in a word file if 
you so desire. Or, you may wish 
to have each pupil keep his own 
list of words on file. 

Three to five words could be 
taught in a twenty-minute period. 
Each time the projector is used, 
previously taught words are re- 
viewed. 

Make a game of watching for 
words that are being stressed in 
the reading matter of any subject, 
challenging the children to over- 
come any errors in identification, 
“Skimming” to find the words on 
a page can be taught if pupils are 
ready. 

The teacher who will make 
supplementary slides greatly in- 
creases the scope of usefulness of 
the tachistoscope. Typewritten , 
slides, while usually not “black” 
enough for flash work, serve to 
bring the drill material into im- 
mediate application. For exam- 
ple, the basic sight words can be 
used in sentences following the 
drill just described. Teacher-made 
slides are typed on cellophane, 
glass-covered, and bound in paper 
tape. They will last over a period 
of several years. 

A slide can be prepared with 
the week’s spelling list on it, and 
the words taught much as the 
basic sight words, but with more 
emphasis given to the writing of 
the words. 

Arithmetic drills, too, can be 
enlivened with the use of pur- 
chased or teacher-made slides and 
the tachistoscope. In teaching the 
concepts of the numbers from one 
to ten, or of tens and ones, sil- 
houette shapes can be drawn or 
mounted on a slide. Gummed 
stars, balls, and so on, make the 
slide-making simple. 

The slides are flashed for quick 
number perception, after pre- 
liminary teaching. The tachis- 
toscope is particularly adaptable 
to teaching correct and rapid 
response to the number combina- 
tions in the four fundamental 
processes. 

The operation of the tachisto- 
scope may seem complicated at 
first, but mastery comes fast. The 
fun you and your pupils can have 
with it, and the many ways that 
will suggest themselves to you to 
use it to improve your teaching 
techniques, make it well worth 
trying. 


EpITorIAL Note: If your school does 
not have a tachistoscope, you may want 
to use this article to spark interest in 
purchasing such equipment. Your Direc- 
tory of Audio-Visual Equipment on the 
last page of this supplement lists sev- 
eral producers under the heading of 
Reading Devices. We suggest you write 
to them for catalogues and descriptive 
information. 
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What Every 
Grade Teacher Should 
Know About 
FLANNEL BOARDS 


With the flannel board the teacher 
presents vivid, meaningful association 
pictures to the primary pupil. Sharply 
graphic, tangible felt forms adhere to 
the flannel board's high nap surface 
without glue or tacks. They can be 
removed, replaced and rearranged 
quickly by teacher or pupil. Of course, 
the durable felt cut-outs can be reused 
term after term. 

Advantages of flannel board teach- 
ing are many—the felt cut-outs are 
appealing easily-recognized symbols 
_.. big, bright and colorful. Children 
respond to the lesson with almost 
magnetic attention to the subject mat- 
ter. Even “slow learners” advance 
more rapidly. For the whole class, 
retention is extremely high. Often the 
lesson can take the form of a game— 
and learning becomes fun. 

Instructo cut-outs are supplied as 
sets for teaching arithmetic, language 
arts, geography, science, music, and 
for story-telling. Over fifty sets are 
available at prices starting at fifty 
cents. 








Parts of three cut- 

out sets shown in use. Com- 

bined cost of all three sets—6l 
cut-outs in all—only $1.70. 


Instructo Flannel Boards come in a 
choice of four sizes—from 18 x 28 
inches to 36 x 48 inches. All are built 
to withstand constant classroom use. 
The long wearing flannel surface is 
specially selected “eye-ease” green. 
The handsome finished oak frame is 
sturdy and harmonizes with classroom 
decor. Arranged to hang or stand free 
on “Tilt-Rite Stand.” Prices begin at 
alow $3.25. 







We'd like to give you this 
20-page booklet describ- 
ing the flannel board's 
uses, and showing cut- 
out sets designed to aid 
the teacher in dozens 
of subjects. Write for 
your free copy today. 


SOLD NATIONALLY THROUGH 
\SCHOOL SUPPLY DEALERS 


JACRONDA MFG. CO. 
Dept. 157,5449 Hunter St., Phila. 31, Pa. 





FiLMStripys ses 


Classroom 


RECOMMENDED BY 
IRENE CYPHER 


Associate Professor, 
Department of Communications Arts, 
New York University 


i Has always seemed to us that 
one of the major strengths of the 
filmstrip is its potential as an aid to 
discussion. Because you can con- 
trol the projection speed, you can 
provide time for a good discussion 
of subject matter pictured. Once a 
pupil has discussed a subject, he is 
likely to remember it because it 
takes on reality and meaning. 


ADVENTURES IN HEALTHLAND— 
9 strips in color; produced by Eye 
Gate House, Inc., 2716 41st Ave., 
Long Island City 1, N.Y.; $25 per 
set; $6 single strip. 

This set gives an over-all view of 
the importance of good individual 
health habits, the value of sanita- 
tion and community control of pub- 
lic health hazards, and the steps to 
take to insure healthy, happy lives 
for all. One strip is devoted to the 
value of sunshine and fresh air, and 
another to the benefits derived from 
good habits of eating, sleeping, 
working, playing. For all grades. 


AFRICA AND THE NEAR EAST— 
6 strips; produced by Life Filmstrips, 
9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20; 
$10 per set; $2.50 single strip; $2 
per strip when purchased in lots of 
4 or more. 

With attention focused on this 
part of the world, these strips are 
timely. Photographs include many 
taken by well-known members of 
LIFE Magazine staff. They have 
dramatic appeal as well as subject 
and information value. There are 
pictures of Africa; South Africa, 
Its Problems; The Suez Canal; Is- 
rael; Iran; Saudi Arabia. For the 
middle and upper grades. 


ARITHMETIC SERIES (SET NO. 
1)—6 strips in color; produced by 
Young America Films, Inc., 18 E. 
41st St., New York 17; $30 per set; 
$6 single strip. 

This series was planned to serve 
as helpful material for review, sum- 
mary, and remedial work. It deals 
with basic facts about numbers: 
addition, subtraction, multiplica- 
tion, division, and problem solving. 
The pictures hold attention while 
content is discussed. For primary 
and middle grades. 


DEVELOPING YOUR PERSONAL- 
ITY—6 strips in color; produced by 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc., 
1150 Wilmette Ave., Wilmette, IIL; 
$36 per set; $6 single strip. 

There is more interest than ever 
in what makes a “good personali- 
ty.” A “recipe” might include the 
titles in this series: “Thinking for 











Yourself,” “Trying New Things,” 


“More Than One Friend,” “Lead- 
ers and Followers,” “Promises Are 
Made to Keep,” “Enjoying To- 
day.” Actual pupil experiences 
are the basis for the stories. For 
the middle grades. 


HOW THE INDIANS LIVED—5 
strips in color; produced by The Jam 
Handy Organization, 2821 E. Grand 
Blvd., Detroit, Mich.; $25.95 per set; 
$5.75 single strip. 


The set depicts life and customs 
of the major groups of Indians in 
the Woodland, Plains, Southwest, 
and Northwest areas. Story situa- 
tions are used to show what the 
homes were like and how they were 
made; what the telling of legends 
meant to the people of the tribes; 
how food was planted, stored and 
prepared ; what arts and crafts work 
distinguished the different tribes, 
and how the Indians contributed 
to the pattern of native American 
culture. For primary and middle 
grades. 


HOW TO MAKE A _ PICTURE 
FRAME—-single strip; produced by 
Visual Education Consultants, Inc., 
2066 Helena St., Madison, Wis.; 
$3.50 single strip; extra free strip to 
schools subscribing to the VEC film- 
strip teaching program series. 


With the current interest in do- 
it-yourself projects, this is a timely 
strip. Clear pictures and simple 
diagrams show how to make frames 
for pictures, post cards, and draw- 
ings used in various class projects. 
This filmstrip, one of a series on 
craft and construction projects, be- 
longs in a basic filmstrip collection. 
For all grades. 


LIVING IN AUSTRALIA AND THE 
PACIFIC ISLANDS—4 strips in col- 
or; produced by the Society for Visu- 
al Education, Inec., 1345 Diversey 
Pkwy., Chicago 14, Ill.; $19 per set; 
$6 single strip. 


The producers themselves say 
that these strips are particularly 
useful for introducing units on life 
in Australia, New Zealand, Hawaii, 
and the South Pacific Islands. We 
agree, for there is ample material 
to illustrate types of homes, ways of 
earning a living, and daily activi- 
ties in these areas. All of this is 
shown as it affects and contributes 
to affairs in other parts of the 
world. Examples include life in 
both rural and urban centers. For 
middle and upper grades. 


Reference List No. 4 


If you would like to receive this 
reference list of current filmstrips, send 
a stamped addressed envelope with 
your request to Dr. Irene F. Cypher, 
Editorial Department, The Instructor, 
Dansville, N.Y. List No. 3 may also 
be requested. 





New! Free! 
Classroom 


DOCUMENTARY 


MLNS 


A CHANGING LIBERIA 


A new look at Africa's only 
> cpa 


Color 22 mins. 


e ALUMINUM ON THE 
MARCH 


A stirring, stunning panorama 
of a far-flung industry and a 
versatile metal. 

Color 28 mins. 


e THE AGE OF PROMISE 


The documentary story of the 
development of Terramycin. 
10 mins. 


e THE LIVING CIRCLE 


A study of Central America's 
dynamic concept of interde- 
pendence. (Available to high 
schools only) 

Color 132 mins. 


e THE KEYS TO THE 
FUTURE 


Practical pointers on career 
planning with emphasis on 

typing as a job attribute. 
olor 22'2 mins. 


e BANANAS? SI SENOR! 


A colorful journey to Banana- 
land, Central America. 
Color 13'2 mins. 


e MAN OF ACTION 


A call to arms to combat 
slums and conserve neighbor- 
hoods. (Available to high 
schools only) 

Color Animated 13' mins. 


e THE WORLD ON YOUR 
DOORSTEP 


The story of the Fuller Brush 

Man, the company he works 

~ and the principles he lives 
y- 

Color 27 mins. 


... all these and more than 
200 other FREE films are 
available from 


ASSOCIATION 
FILMS, INC. 


Dept. IA 


Ridgefield, N. 
Broad at Elm * 


San Francisco 3, Calif. 
799 Stevenson $t. 

la , Dallas 2, Tex. 

561 Hillgrove Ave. 7108 Jackson St. 


FREE CATALOG! "SELECTED MOTION 
PICTURES" (see coupon section) 
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Arudio-Visuak Materials 
a 
eee 
FILL IN COMPLETELY 
and CLIP SEPARATELY Cn 
the coupons for the items 
you want. (Copied coupons ee 
are not acceptable.) Send 
in one envelope—with any required remittance—to Coupon 
Service, THE INSTRUCTOR Magazine, Dansville, N.Y. 





Audio-Visual coupons, pages 24, 34, 36, 38. 
General coupons, pages 86, 88. 


@ THE JAM HANDY ORGANIZATION. Please send me descriptive literature on ‘'Famous 





Americans'' and a copy of your Filmstrips Catalogue. 


Ins. 199 
Name Aste beled 0.600 00-409 96 06 69.6.6 06.660000 66d 606000 000060960008600000008 Grade ccccccseses 
SOvOSE GF RD. .ccccccccccessecscccccccsccsccccevccteccesosescces SOOT ocscccccceccnccsseses 
CIEY ccccccccccccsccccccccvesccenscccccccsceseveessesecsees FORO occcvcs SIONS c ccvsieses 1-57 





e seeeceocseesooseesece ee eeece seeeeeeees 


@ ASSOCIATION FILMS, INC. Please send me a copy of your catalog of Free and Rental 


Films. 
Ins. 468 
PERRIS ccccccscccccccccccccccccccesceccccecccesesccccoesocsceces GOR oc cccredcetcesecess 
IE eee rrr rrr err rr irl TT rrrt) TT PPP eerie ere rer 
City ccccccccccccccccccccerrenssccerseessseesssessssesesens BORO <occces  WTTTT Tee 1-57 





CUSHMAN & DENISON MFG. CO., Dept. TI-31. Please send FLO-MASTER SCHOOL BUL- 
@® LETIN, showing many ways a teacher can use the FLO-MASTER FELT TIP PEN. 


Ins. 377 
NOmMe cecscccccccccsessece PPYTTITITITITIT TTT PPYTTTTITITTT TTT TTT Grade ...cesseees 
Street OF R.D. cccccccccccccccccccscccccccscceccccccccccvercceecssconseceeers No. Pupils ..... 
CHY cccccccccccascccccccerccecceserescsssssssesessessseses ZORO osccvee DNS kdkbnctsve 1-57 





VIEWLEX, INC., Dept. 1-5. Please send me your colorful illustrated literature on Viewlex 





projectors. 
Ins. 472 
POT TTTTTTTTTITTITTTTITTTITTITTTT TTT iti iii GOES co occsincces 
SOrOOF SF B.D. ccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccceccescesccesoce PPrerrrerer rr Tree. 
GD kddddnocbidiscvdiecccccvccacscccceceecess BONG v0.0 ced) cneasesashsdscs eee 1-57 





@® REEVES SOUNDCRAFT. Please send literature on Soundcraft Magnetic Recording Tapes. 


Ins. 458 
ee PPT TPTTTTTTTTTTTTTTTUT TLL TTT Grade cocccccccces 
Soveed OF B.D. coccccccccssccvccsccccvccesccccescvesscecccccceces BOOM .iccsnvsccnssevesceeces 
City wcccccccccccccccreccesscccscsesssesscssseesssesesesees Zone .......- SPBIO wccscccce 1-57 





NATIONAL APPLE INSTITUTE. [] Please send unit on eating habits and dental health, 
entitled ''Good for Me."' (] Please reserve dental-heaith film ‘'Gateway to Health,"’ if 
available, for showing to our school (allow at least 30 days) .......seeseeeeees (date); 
COC ced ccececsoeses (alternate date). (See ad on Page 26.) 


Ins. 575 


PORTO cccccccedcsececedbepccccoccccccccccecceccecceccccescececeoecoee Gradete) .ccccccscesses 


CHY <ccecccccccccccccccc ees ccccecccsccceccesecceeeeseceseee TORO ccccece SONS sb veracsce 1-57 





YALE UNIVERSITY PRESS FILM SERVICE. Please send me full information relating to 

The Pageant of America Filmstrips, 30 units; (]) The Pageant of America, 15 vols.; () The 

ronicles of America; 56 vols., as advertised on Page 35 of this issue. ' 576 
ns. 





GI ceccccccccccccdescveceoecsocecesocccescece CeeMhy cscccsccccccoccce a er 1-57 
COCOOOOOOEEESOOSOSS OSES SOSSEOSOOOSSSSSSSSSOOSSSSSSSSSOSSSOSOSOSOSOOSOSSOOOSOOSEOS 
EDUCATIONAL SERVICES, RCA. Please send me information on the new square dance 


albums. 
Ins. 163 
TEED 6606 6.606b0d0006.066006006 000060 de bob CeebOCCe cece CoCSeoCoscoscECsoe SOD -cbiddaccten 
SOUS OF B.D. coccovescoccccccocccceccscssscccccccccccccccesess Se tt ininsadadacdenve ck ves 
«  PPTTITITITILITILILI TET TTT Ti Tiiiiiitiiiiliii irre BORO iccesce GMD désccccee 1-57 


AUDIO EDUCATION, INC. Please send me free information giving detailed information 
about recordings to simplify and enhance teaching music and the language-arts subjects 


Ins. 95 
PORID ccccccccccvecccccecescccececccccccceccccsesecececcccevccce TORO cccccecesviccccoscs os 
DE, GP CDs cbcdcccccdccdccscccccccccvceccccccccscccesccecescoccesccceeesccccccceccscooceses 
City ..cccccccccccccccccccsccecccccesesesecceseseessssssess ZORO ccccees TTT PTTTT 1-57 
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F | ns for the Classroom 


RECOMMENDED BY 


DONALD W. SMITH 


Supervisor of Audio-Visual Aids, 
University of Illinois, 
Champaign, Illinois 


EXPLORING YOUR GROWTH—11 
min.; sound; color $100 or black 
and white $50; purchase; produced 
in 1956 by Churchill-Wexler Film 
Productions, 801 N. Seward St., Los 
Angeles 38. 

Using simple graphics, this film 
explores the wonderful process that 
makes us grow. It explains how 
food is digested in the mouth, stom- 
ach, and intestine, and then car- 
ried by the blood to the cells of the 
body; and how cells grow and di- 
vide, causing us to grow. For the 
upper grades, 


FAIRNESS FOR BEGINNERS—11 
min.; sound; color $100, or black 
and white $55; purchase; produced 
in 1956 by Coronet Films, Coronet 
Building, Chicago 1. 

In Tommy’s classroom, “Farmer 
in the Dell” not only is a game, but 
starts a lesson in fairness. As the 
children work in their room, play 
outside, or take turns at the drink- 
ing fountain, they find ways of 
being fair—sharing, taking turns, 
choosing fairly, and respecting the 
rights of other children. For pri- 
mary grades. 


GOLDEN GRAINS—15 min.; sound; 
color $125, or black and white $70; 
purchase; produced in 1956 by 
Harvest Films, 90 Riverside Drive, 
New York 24, 


Follows a boy and his father 
through the plowing, sowing of 
seeds, and harvesting and storage 
of wheat. Uses simple animated 
sequences to trace the germination 
of the wheat kernel from seed to 
plant and to illustrate the distribu- 
tion of wheat, man’s basic food, in 
the United States. For upper 
grades. 


HOW TO TAKE A TEST—10 min.; 
sound; black and white $50; pur- 
chase; produced in 1956 by Young 
America Films, Inc., 18 E, 41st St., 
New York 17. 

This film is designed to help stu- 
dents learn to prepare for and take 
tests. It recommends a procedure 
to insure that the test will be a true 
measure of their knowledge and 
ability. A teacher reviews a stu- 
dent’s past difficulties on tests and 
suggests possible solutions. For up- 
per grades. 


LET’S THINK AND BE SAFE—10 
min.; sound; color $95, or black 
and white $55; purchase; produced 
in 1956 by Portafilms, Orchard Lake, 
Mich. 

Children are asked by their 
teacher to put on their thinking 
caps to help make the classroom 
day a safe one. Seven episodes show 
how each child about to be in- 


volved in an unsafe act, puts on his 
thinking cap and remembers what 
“might happen.” School accident. 
causing areas are dramatized: put- 
ting things in ears, eyes, nose, or 
mouth; sticking feet into the aisles: 
hurrying through doorways; leav. 
ing things on the floor; pushing and 
shoving while standing in line; 
handling sharp objects; teasing and 
showing off. For primary and mid. 
dle grades. 


NATURE OF THINGS—THE ELE. 
PHANT—8 min.; sound; color; 
lease; produced by Walt Disney Pro. 
ductions, 2400 W. Alameda Ave,, 
Burbank, Calif. 

The lovable Walt Disney charac- 
ter, Jiminy Cricket, employs anima- 
tion and photography to show the 
evolution of the elephant and its 
remarkable adaptations. For pri- 
mary and middle grades. 


SNOWFLAKES—7 min.; sound; col- 
or $60, or black and white $30; pur- 
chase; produced in 1955 by Moody 
Institute of Science, Educational 
Film Division, 11428 Santa Monica 
Blvd., W. Los Angeles 25, 

Treasures in snow, so beneficial 
to man, are revealed through sim- 
ple pictures and story. Snow is 
shown to be a source of recreation 
and water for producing food. The 
beauty of snowflakes is captured 
by microphotography. For pri- 
mary and middle grades. 


SOVIET UNION: THE LAND AND 
THE PEOPLE—16 min.; sound; 
black and white $82.50; purchase; 
produced by Coronet Films, Coronet 
Building, Chicago 1. 

Shows the great diversity in land 
forms, climate, and human activi- 
ties of four basic regions in this the 
largest country in the world. Pic- 
tures the trend toward the future 
development in heavy industry, in- 
creased production, and more ex- 
tensive use of land which has been 
previously uncultivated. For upper 
grades. 


WAYS TO FIND OUT—10 min.; 
sound; color $100, or black and 
white $50; purchase; produced in 
1956 by Churchill-Wexler Film Pro- 
ductions, 801 N. Seward St., Los 
Angeles 38. 

On a rainy afternoon, a young 
child experiences the wet world 
about him. He can see the clouds, 
smell the damp leaves, hear the 
patter of raindrops, feel and taste 
the rain. At home he explores the 
wonderful world that is revealed 
through size and shape. He en- 
joys rough and smooth surfaces, 
loud and soft noises. For primary 
grades. 


Reference List No. 3 


For this list of current films, send a 
stamped addressed envelope with your 
request to the Editorial Department, 
The Instructor, Dansville, N.Y. Lists 
No. 1 and No. 2 may also be requested. 
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Reviews of new Records 


D° your fifth- and sixth-graders 
shy away from classical music? 
Are they downright belligerent 
toward it, or haven't you given 
them a chance to experience it? 
Presenting classical music to chil- 
dren is not a tremendously difficult 
task, but it certainly calls for a sub- 
tle touch on the part of the teach- 
er. If you try to impress your small 
charges with the hallowed greatness 
of a symphony, and try to build 
their interest on “awe for the 
work,” you usually succeed only in 
building up a hearty dislike. If you 
just play the music, a few young- 
sters will enjoy listening, but most 
will be bored. The best way to get 
started is to acquaint yourself with 
a few “classics” and get to love 
them. If you develop a thrill from 
listening to Beethoven’s Fifth, your 
enthusiasm can’t help but be con- 
tagious. 

If you already experience real 
joy at hearing good music, you 
have taken your first step in the 
right direction. If not, buy Get- 
ting Friendly with Music (RCA 
Victor, LM 1995, 33% rpm, $3.98). 
Here is a good bargain—two records 
for the price of one. There is a 
sampling of seven classics played by 
the Boston Pops on one disc, and a 
delightful chatty essay about classi- 
cal music on the other. Narrated 
by Dave Garroway, the second re- 
cording is characterized by his well- 
known relaxed manner, and punc- 
tuated by illustrations on the piano. 
The wall of awe so often built 
about classics is removed stone by 
stone as only Mr. Garroway can do 
it. In the process, you will pick the 
meanings of musical terms that pre- 
viously sounded too difficult to un- 
derstand. Dave begins by saying 
that you know more good music 
than you realize, and proceeds to 
prove it. He ties in some classical 
themes to pop tunes, illustrates 
tempos (the pace of the music) by 
cleverly playing “Three Blind 
Mice” so that each phrase illus- 
trates the term being discussed, and 
even sings “Row, Row, Row Your 
Boat” to illustrate the fugue. He 
constantly reminds his listener that 
high-sounding terms like these were 
meant to “enlighten, not confuse” 
and insists that they be abandoned 
if they confuse you. All in all, he 
is the best low- -pressure salesman 
you’ve ever met, and his “good-by 
for now . . . and peace” will leave 
you with the desire to hear more of 
each composition. 

Obviously, this record was not 
designed for young children or for 
older ones who are unsophistic ated. 
However, I suggest it for the teach- 
er who wants to feel more comfort- 
able in the presence of great music. 
Let Dave sell you, then copy his 
easygoing style, and proceed to sell 
your class, 


ELVA S. DANIELS 


A few fifth- and sixth-graders 
may be able to listen to Garroway 
“in person.” Don’t deny them the 
pleasure, but be sure you plan 
ahead and know where to stop. No 
youngster will enjoy hearing the 
entire record at one sitting. If by 
chance Mr. Garroway fails to capti- 
vate you, there is still the other rec- 
ord to use in your classroom. Your 
class will like hearing “Marche 
Slave,” “Overture” to The Mikado, 
“Liebeslied,” and others. This en- 
tire deal is an unusual offering. 

While thinking in terms of classi- 
cal music, you may want to get a 
running start on some of the big- 
ger, more serious works by starting 
with a semiclassic that your group 
already knows. If so, try “The 
Skaters Waltz’ by Waldteufel in 
an especially gorgeous rendition as 
only Toscanini could conduct The 
Skaters Waltz (RCA Victor, ERA 
13, 45 rpm, $1.49). This is not 
the version you could lend to the 
first grade for rhythm-band accom- 
paniment, but a real concert ver- 
sion. Use it for listening, or to teach 
form. The slow introduction will 
also provide a chance to hear 
French horns, and the music is so 
wonderfully descriptive that you 
might like to repeat it as an inspira- 
tion for painting a skating scene 
during art period. Actually, there 
are so many kinds of pictures to be 
visualized from the changing moods 
that a large frieze could easily be 
developed: the fancy figure skaters, 
circles moving slowly around, more 
people gathering to skate, a few 
falls where the percussion section is 
heard. Here is a selection you can 
play also just for fun. Any class 
would love it. 

This is usually the time of year 
when the “opening exercises” are 
dull as can be. Whether by an in- 
dividual class or an entire assem- 
bly, the rendition of “America” and 
“The Star-Spangled Banner” is 
probably sad to hear. Don’t coax 
and wheedle for more spirit, pep, 
and enthusiasm—I'll bet you’re tired 
of singing these songs too. Switch 
to a recorded rendition and see 
if the entire atmosphere doesn’t 
change. Buy a single record, 
America, containing both patriotic 
songs (RCA Victor 447-0758, 45 
rpm, $.89). The beauty of this in- 
strumental version will revitalize 
your singing group. 


Where to Get Records 


If your local dealer cannot supply 
these records, order from one of the 
following sources: The Record Center, 
3921 W. North Ave., Chicago, TIIl.; 
Children’s Reading Service, 1078 St. 
John’s Place, Brooklyn 13, N.Y. (re- 
quest on school letterhead brings free 
catalogue); Children’s Music Center, 
2858 West Pico Blvd., Los Angeles 6; 
(catalogue $.25, but single copy free 
to Instructor readers). 











with high-performance 
16mm sound projectors 





Because the effective use of 16mm film programs in teaching depends 
so much on the smooth continuity and technical quality of the sound 
and picture presentation, more and more educators are relying on 
Victor 16mm sound motion picture equipment, Simple to operate, the 
Victor projector features extreme portability, 3-spot threading and a 


film lesson. 


Dept. S-17, 





fingertip control panel. 
trasty pictures possible under classroom condi- 
tions, together with Victor’s undistorted sound, 
assure maximum impression and retention of the 


Choose from 3 sound models: CLassMaTE 4, 
AsseMBLy 10, Sovereicn 25. For Projecting 
Microscopic Studies: THe Victor MAcNASCOPE. 
And for the Sports Dept.: THe Sicenr 16. 


VICTOR 


And the clear con- 





me Pe | 





Devenparts:taiehs Naw Veibinn Chiodos U.S.A. 
uae Motion Picture Equipment Since. 1910 








Educational, Documentary Films 


AUSTRALIA 


available for rental or purchase. 
Teachers of 
Social Studies, Geography, 
Biology and Nature Study 
will find useful items listed in 
free catalog obtainable from 
Australian News and 


Information Bureau 
636 Fifth Ave., New York 20, N. Y. 

















Universal favorites Seitinal for kindergarten 
and elementary grades. Each record has com- 
plete, easy to understand instructions, 
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EASY WAY TO 






postal . 





Here’s an easier, better, happier way to teach Music 
to grade students—a method scientifically developed 
and tested for years in classrooms throughout 
America. It’s the Song Flute way, that teaches 
rhythm, sight reading, pitch perception, solfeggio 
through “‘Beat Response.” 


Send for FREE Song Flute Information Folder, NOW! 


For new interest and enthusiasm among your Grade School Music 
Students, you can organize and direct Song Flute classes! It’s easy 

. it’s fun, and your results will win you praise and respect of 
pupils, t their parents, and school authorities . . . 
. get free, informative folder NOW! 


SEND FOR Free FOLDER re) 
BAND INSTRUMENT DIVISION, C. G. Conn itd. 
Dept. 180, Elkhart, Indiana 


Please send my free copy of a Information 
folder. This places me under no o 


CHILDREN LOVE 
THIS NEW 


UNI( 





Mail coupon, or a 


ligation. 
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Films, Filmstrips, Flat Pictures, Slides, 


and Records 





l6mm MOTION PICTURES 


Academy Films, P.O. Box 3088, Hollywood, Calif. 

Almanac Films, Inc., 516 Fifth ‘Ave., New York 36 
American Film Forum, Inc., 516 Fifth Ave. ., New a 36 

Association Films, 347 Madison Ave., New York 1 

Audio-Visual Materials Consultation Bureau, College of Educa- 
tion, Wayne University, Detroit 1, Mich. 

Ac Daggett Produc ions, 441 N. Orange Drive, Los Angeles 

ali 

_ Films, Inc., 6509 De Longpre Ave., Hollywood 28, Calif. 

Brandon Films Inc., 200 W. 57th St., New York 19 

y Studies, Inc., 729 Seventh Ave., New York 19 

+ sh Information Services, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20 

Cathedral Films, 140 N. Hollywood Way, Burbank, Calif. 

Contemporary Films, Inc., 13 E. 37th St., New York 16 

Cornell Films Inc., 1501 Broadway, Mew York 36 

Coronet Films, Coronet Bidg., Chicago 1 

Walt Disney sroseenone, Dept. 16, Burbank, Calif. 

Pat Dowling Pictures, 1056 S. Robertson Bivd., Los Angeles 35 

Educational Film Library Assoc., 345 E. 46th St., New York 17 

eee Britannica Films, . Inc., 1150 Wilmette Ave., Wil- 
mette 

Family “hms, 1364 N. Van Ness Ave., Hollywood 28, Calif. 

Films, Inc., 1150 Wilmette Ave., Wilmette, Ill. 

Films of the Nations, Inc., 62 W. 45th St., New York 

Heidenkamp Nature Pictures, 538 Glen Arden, Pittsburgh 8, Pa. 

Paul Hoefier Productions, 7934 Santa Monica Bivd., Hollywood 

Instructional Cinema Service, Inc., 1560 Broadway, New York 

Instructional Films, Inc., 1150 Wilmette Ave., Wilmette, Ill. 

International Film Bureau, Inc., 57 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 

International Film Foundation, 345 E. 46th St., New York 17 

Jam Handy Organization, 2821 E. Grand Bivd., Detroit 11 

Johnson Hunt Productions, 6509 De Longpre Ave., Hollywood 

McGraw-Hill Book Co., Text-Film Dept., 330 W. 42nd St.; New 
York 36 

Carl F. Mahnke Productions, 215 E. 3rd St., Des Moines 9, lowa 

Moody Institute of Science, Educational Film Division, 11428 
Santa Monica Bivd., West Los Angeles 25, Calif. 

National Audubon Society, 1130 Fifth Ave., New York 28 

National Film Board of Canada, 1270 Avenue of the Americas, 
New York 20 

National Safety Council, Film Service Bureau, 20 N. Wacker 
Drive, Chicago 6 

Nu-Art Films, Toe. 247 W. 46th St., New York 36 

Princeton Film Center, Carter Road, Princeton, N.J. 

Sterling Television Co., Inc., 316 W. 57th St., New York 19 

Teaching Film Custodians, Inc., 25 W. 43rd St., New York 36 

United Nations, Films & Visual Information Div., New York 

U.S. Bureau of Mines, Washington, D.C. 

U.S. Bureau of Reclamation, Washington D.C. 

U.S. Dept. of the Air Force, of A riculture, of State, of the 
Interior, and Treasury Dept., Washington, D.C. 

United World Films, Inc., 1445 Park Ave., New York 29 

Wild Life Films, 5149-51 Strohm "ee. ¥ North Nesvaced. Calif. 

Young America Films, Inc., 18 E. 41st St., New York 1 


SLIDES 


Eulo Co., P.O. Box 178, Denver 1, Col 

ee aaa Cultura: Services, 934° Fifth Ave., New York 29 
E. Taylor Judd, Box 711, Delavan, Wis. 

Keystone View. Co., Meadville, Pa. 

National Audubon Society, 1130 Fifth Ave., New York 28 

Nu-Art Films, Inc., 247 W. 46th St., New York 36 

— Slide Co., Inc., 222 Courdae Bivd., Daytona Beach 


Sawyer's, Inc., Progress, Orego 
Society for Visual ducation, Tee.. 1345 W. Diversey Parkway, 
Chicago 14 
Southern Colorslides, 2326 Beecher Rd., S. “, , Anne, Ga. 
Stori-Views, 3312 Lindell Bivd., St. Louis 3, 


Teaching Aids Exchange, 711 Sycamore Ave. 4 _ oo Calif. 
Visual Sciences, Suffern, N.Y. 


FILMSTRIPS 


American Council on Education, 1785 Massachusetts Ave., 
N.W., Washington 6, 
Anti-Delamation League of B'nai B'rith, 212 Fifth Ave., New 





Audie Visual Materials Consultation Bureau, College of Educa- 
tion, Wayne University, Detroit 1, Mich. 
Audio-Visual School Serv ce, 48 E. 29th St., New York 
Bailey Films, Inc., 6509 De Longpre Ave., Hollywood 28, Calif. 
British Information Services, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20 
Classroom Films, Inc., 321 E. 44th St., New York 
Coronet Films, Coronet Bidg., Chicago 1 
Current Affairs, Film Division, 18 E. 41st St., New York 17 
Pat Dowling Pictures, 1056 S. Robertson Blvd., Los Angeles 35 
Educationa 1°. on Laboratory, Inc., 9 Longford St., 
Huntington, 
ee a a Films, Inc., 1150 Wilmette Ave., Wil- 
mette, Ill 
ye Gate House, Inc., 2716 41st Ave., Long Island City 1, N.Y. 
imfax Productions, 10 E. 43rd St., New York 17 
ims, Inc., 1150 Wilmette Ave., Nig ig” iW. 
Imstri: House, 3 47 Madison Ave., New York 17 
Friendship Press, 87 Fourth Ave., "New York 10 
ierttage Filmstrips, 89-11 63 Drive, Rego Park 74, N.Y. 
oo Classroom Picture Publi ers, 31 Ottawa Ave., 
Greed Rapids 2, Michigan 
me Films, Inc., 1150 Wilmette Ave., Wilmette, Ill. 
wenee en! Film Bureau, Inc., 57 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
Jam Handy Organization, 2821 E. Grand Bivd., Detroit 11 
Key Productions, 18 E. 41st St., New York 17 
Knowledge Builders, 625 Madison Ave., New York 22 
oo Ma — Filmstrips, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20 
mslide Service, 7505 Fairmount Ave., El Cerrito 8, 


McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., Text-Film Dept., 330 W. 42nd St., 
New York 36 

Moody Institute of Science, Educational Film Division, 11428 
Santa Monica Bivd., West Los Angeles 25, Calif. 

National Audubon Society, 1130 Fifth Ave., ‘New York 28 

National Film Board of Canada, 1270 Avenue of the Americas, 
New York 20 

National Safety Council, 20 N. Wacker Drive, Chicag 

New York Times, School Service Dept., 229 West "rd i 
New York 18 


Imi? 





Pictorial Events, 597 Fifth Ave., New York 17 

Silver Burdett Ce, Park Ave., Morristown, N.J. 

Society for Visual’ Education, Inc., 1345 Ww. Diversey Parkway, 
Chicago 14 

United Nations, Films & Visual Information Div., New York 

United World Films, Inc., 1445 Park Ave., New ‘York 29 

University of Michigan, Audio-Visual Education Center, Ann 
Arbor, Mich. 

Visual Sciences, Suffern, N 

ba 1 teed Press, Plime Service, 386 Fourth Ave., New 

ork 
Young ). eR Films, Inc., 18 E. 41st St., New York 17 


DIRECTORY of 
MATERIALS and 
EQUIPMENT 





FLAT PICTURES 


British Information Services, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20 

Marguerite Brown, Study Prints, Compton, Calif. 

Creative Educational Society, Mankato, Minn. 

Friendship Press, 257 Fourth Ave., New York 10 

Informative Classroom re _bablishers, 31 Ottawa Ave., 
N.W., Grand Rapids 2 

mf American Village Seadion 9530 State St., 
alif 

National Geographic Society, 16th and M Sts., N.W., Wash- 


ington 
Picto-Chrome Publishing Co., 1428 You St., N.W., Washington, 


Realistic Visual Aids, Highland, Calif. 


Santa Barbara, 


RECORDS 


Audio Books, Benton Harbor, Michigan 

Audio Education, Inc., 55 Fifth Ave., New York 3 

Audio-Visual Materials Consultation. Bureau, College of Educa- 
tion, Wayne University, Detroit 1, Mich. 

Banner Records, Inc., 71 "E. 18th st’, Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Burns Record Co., 755 Chicadee Lane, Stratford, Conn. 

Capitol Records, Inc., Sunset & Vine Sts., Hollywood 28, Calif. 

Children's Reading Service, 1078 St. John's Place, Brooklyn 

Children's Record Guild, 27 Thompson St., New York 13 

Columbia Records, Educational Division, 799 Seventh Ave., 
New York 

Continental Record Co., Inc., 263 W. 54th St., 

Decca Records, aa’ 50 W. 57th St., New York 1 

Eastern Record Mfg. Corp., 55-01 43rd St., Laurel Hill, N.Y. 

Educational Recording Services, 5922 ‘Abernathy Dr., Los 
Angeles 45, Calif. 

EMC Recording Corp., 806 E. 7th St., St. Paul 6, Minnesota 

a Britannica Films, Inc., 1150 Wilmette Ave. «. Wil- 
mette P 

Enrichment Records, 246 Fifth Ave., New York 1 

Estamae, 2829 Seventh Ave., Pueblo, Colo. 

Folkways Records & Serv. Corp., 117 W. 46th St., New York 36 

Golden Records, 630 Fifth Ave., New York 20 

Greystone Corp., 100 Avenue of the Americas, New York 13 

Lincoln Records, Inc., 1420 Walnut St., Philadelphia 2, Pa. 

Mercury Record Club, 745 Fifth Ave., New York 22 

National Audubon Society, 1130 Fifth Ave., New York 28 

Rainbow Rhythms, P.O. Box 608, Emory University, Ga. 

RCA Victor Records, Educational Services, Radio Corporation 
of America, Camden, N.J. 

Records of Knowledge, Rexford Record Corp., 1440 Broadway, 
New York 1 

Russell ) ah 2480 Thompson Bivd., Ventura, Calif. 
ware Dance Associates, reeport, N. 

Vox Productions, Inc., 236 W. 55th St., New York 19 

World Wide Records, 315 W. 47th St., * New York 

Young People's Record Club, 27 Thompson St., New York 13 


New York 19 


A HANDY REFERENCE SHEET FOR 


YOUR A-V FILE 
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Audio-Visual Equipment 


16mm Sound Projectors 


Ampro Eastman Kodascope RCA 
Bell, & Howell Forway Revere 
De Vrylite Movie-Mite Victor Animatograph 


Slide and Filmstrip Projectors 


American Optical DuKane Society for Visual Education 


Ampro GoldE Spindler & Sauppe 
Argus Keystone View Strong 
Bausch & Lomb La Belle Three Dimensional Corp. 
Bell & Howell Standard Viewlex 

Sound Slide Film Projectors 
Audio-Master Illustravox Movie-Mite 
Automatic McClure Viewlex 
DuKane 


Opaque and Overhead Projectors 


American Optical Beseler Squibb Taylor 
Bausch & Lomb Keystone View Victorlite 


Radios and Phonographs 


Audio-Master Gates Rek-O-Kut 
AYR Hi-Fi Hamilton Stromberg-Carlson 
Califone Magnavox V-M 
Columbia Masco Webster-Chicago 
Crescent Newcomb 
EMC RCA Victor 

Tape, Wire, and Disk Recorders 
Ampex Califone EMC Rek-O-Kut 
Ampro Columbia Magnecord Revere 
Audio-Master Crescent Masco -M 
Bell Crestwood Pentron Webster-Chicago 
Brush DuKane RCA Victor 


Tape Manufacturers 


Audio Devices Minnesota Mining Orradio Reeves Soundcraft 


Magnetic Sound Recorder-Projectors 


Ampro Bell & Howell RCA Victor 

Victor Animatograph 
Screens Flannel Boards Reading Devices 
Da-Lite Flannaroll AVR Rateometer 
Knox Jacronda Keystone View 
Radiant Judy SVE Speed-i-o-scope 
Vita-Lite Visual Specialties Timex 

Felt Pens 

Carter Flo-Master Marsh Time-Saving Specialties 


ADDRESSES OF MANUFACTURERS 


American Optical Co., 80 Heard St., Chelsea 50, Mass. 
Ampex } mm gay 934 Charter St., Redwood City, Calif. 
Ampro Corp., 1345 W. Diversey Pkwy. «, Chicago 14 
Argus, Inc., a. Arbor, Mich. 
Audio Devices, Inc., 444 Madison Ave., New York 22 
Audio-Master Corp., 17 E. 45th St., New York 17 
Audio-Visual Research, 531 S. Plymouth Court, Chicago 5 
Automatic Projection Corp., 282 Seventh Ave., New York 1 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., 626 St. Paul St., Rochester 2, N.Y. 
Bell Sound Systems, Inc., 555 Marion Rd., Columbus 7, Ohio 
Bell & Howell Co., 7100 McCormick Rd., Chicago 45 
Charles Beseler Co., 219 S. 18th St., East Orange, N.J. 
Brush Electronics Co., 3405 Perkins Ave., Cleveland 14, Ohio 
Califone Corp., 1041 N. Sycamore, Hollywood 38, Calif. 
Carter's Ink Co., Cambridge 42, Mass. 
Columbia Records, 799 Seventh Ave., New York 19 
Crescent Industries, Inc., 5900 W. Touhy Ave., Chicago ae 
Crestwood Recorder See 837 Main ie Pouc hkeepsie, 
a AL Mfg. Co. , Dept. S, 625 Eighth oA oes 
or 


Da-Lite Screen Co., Inc., 2711 N. Pulaski Rd., Chicago 39 

DuKane Corp., St. Charlies, Ill. 

Eastman Kodascope, Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester 4, N.Y. 

Educational Development Laboratories (timex), 9 Longford St., 
Huntington, Long Island, N.Y. 

EMC Recording Corp., oe E. 7th St., St. Paul 6, Minnesota 

Forway Corp., 245 W. 55th St., New York 19 

Gates Radio Co., A. Wt. 

GoldE => Co., 4888 N. Clark St., Chicago 

Hamilton Electronics, 2726 Pratt Ave., Chicago 45 

iMustravox Division, Society for Visual Education, Inc. 
Diversey Pkwy., Chicago 14 

Jacronda Manufacturing Co., 5449 Hunter St., Philadelphia 31 

The Judy Co., 310 Second St., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Keystone View Co. oe Meadville, Pa. 

Knox Manufacturing Co., Franklin Park, Ill. 

LaBelle —y wg > Inc., Oconomowoc, Wis. 

Magnavox Co., Fort Wayne, Ind. 

Magnecord, Inc., 1101 S. Kilbourn Ave., Chicago 

Marsh Co., 96 Marsh Bidg., Belleville, iilinois 

Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co., 900 Fauquier St., St. Paul 6 

Movie-Mite Corp., 1105 E. Truman Rd., Kansas City 6, Mo. 

Newcomb Electronics Corp., 6824 Lexington, Hollywood 38 

Orradio Industries, Inc., T-120 Marvyn Road, Opelika, Ala. 
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Peerless Film Processing Corp., oy W. 46th ‘St., New York 36 
Pentron Corp., 777 S. Tripp Ave., Chicago 
Plastic Products, Inc., 1822 E. Franklin St., Richmond, Va. 


Radiant Mfg. Corp. - 2627 W. Roosevelt Rd., Chicago’ 

RCA Victor Division, Radio Corp. of America, Camden, N.J. 

Reeves Soundcraft Corp., 10 E. 52nd St., New York 22 

Rek-O-Kut Co., 38-01 Queens Bivd., Long Island City 1, N.Y. 

Revere Camera Co., 320 E. 21st St., Chicago 16 

Mark Simpson Mfg. Co., 32-28 49th St., Long Island City 3, N.Y. 

Self A! Aids, 9819 S. Normandy Ave., Los Angeles 

Society for Visual ‘Education, Inc., 1345 W. Diversey Parkway, 
Chicago 14 

Spindler & Sauppe, 2201 Beverly Bivd., Los Angeles 4, Calif. 

Squibb Tayi lor, Inc., 1213 S. Akard St., Dallas, Texas 

eave ojector k Equip. Co., 7106 W. Touhy Ave., Chicago 


Stromberg-Carison Co., Rochester, N.Y. 

Strong Electric Corp., 87 City Park Ave., Toledo 2, Ohi 

Technical Service, inc. (De Vrylite), 30865 Five Mile Rd., 
Livonia, Mich. 

Time-Saving Specialties, 2816 Du Pont Ave., South Minneapolis, 

inn 

V-M Corporation, Fourth & Park Sts., Benton Harbor, Mich. 

Victor Animatograph Corp., Davenport, lowa 

Victorlite Industries, Inc., 5350 Second Ave., Los Angeins 43 

Viewlex, Inc., 35-01 Queens Bivd., Long Island City 1, N.Y. 

Visual Specialties Co., 5701 W. Vernor St., Detroit 9, Mich. 

Vita-Lite Screen Co., 239 A St., San Diego 1, Calif. 

Webster-Chicago Corp., 5619 W. Bloomingdale, Chicago 39 
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SHOULD like to set before you what may seem a crackpot 

notion. The notion is that the best place to teach philosophy 
is not the university but the elementary school; and that the 
ideal student of philosophy is the child from eight to twelve, 


We are told that the child is unable to absorb generalizations; we 
must feed him only concretes until he is old enough to take on ab- 
stract thought. This is the basic presupposition on which the doctrine 
of learning-by-doing rests. 

I believe, on the other hand, that it is just because the American 
child is carefully guarded from any consideration (except in Sunday 
school and church) of the persistent problems of philosophy, that 
he tends to become an adult incapable of generalized reflection. This 
is why American conversation is almost nonexistent, except on a 
gossip-and-news-exchange level. 


Now the fact of the matter is that the child is by nature more 
interested in abstract questions than is the grownup. It is he, not 
you and I, who wonders about the world: why it was made, who 
made it, how large is the universe, how long will it last, what 
makes people different from animals, how do we think, what does 
it mean to be brave or good or truthful, and so on. These are 
basically philosophical questions. 


I am not asking that the child be turned into a philosopher at the 
age of twelve. All I suggest is that somewhere along the route his 
fresh, active, inquiring mind be led to wonder about the universe, 





ON THE EDUCATIONAL HORIZON 


pure 


CLIFTON FADIMAN 


RADIO AND TELEVISION 
PERSONALITY 


the world, his place in nature, his glorious talent for reflection, and 
some of the statements that wise men (who should never be named) 
have made about these matters. 


The technique of developing what is in essence a philosophical 
approach on a primary-school level is something for experts to work 
out. All I can venture to suggest is that a course in American history, 
for example, would be far more valuable if half of the time were 
devoted to a general discussion of what history is, before the child is 
set to learning a series of concrete facts. I used to teach English to 
junior high school students. I found no difficulty in making them 
enjoy specific examples of good poetry after a couple of weeks spent 
in a consideration of the underlying esthetic and semantic justifica- 
tion of poetry in general—though of course none of these jargon 
terms was used, 


My conviction is that we have become a people who can do 
almost anything, but who are baffled when asked to consider the 
origins, meanings, and consequences of our actions. This national 
weakness in abstract thought is partly the consequence of our 
never having been confronted in our formative years with its 
content and its fascinations. The elementary school could do 
much to remedy this deficiency. 


hf th Detain 
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phe Ael 
Normal Instructor 


“Women are now allowed to vote in 
Colorado, Idaho, Utah, Washington.” 


Arithmetic problem for a fifth-grade 
class: “A boy had 570 oranges. He re- 
ceived 1 1/3c for each orange he sold. 
He paid 4 2/3c for each orange he ate. 
He received $6.88. How many oranges 
did he sell?” 


“We shall, one of these days, see the 
unwisdom of sending the child to 
school when he is five years of age... . 
Before many years, the age when the 
child may enter school will be raised 
to six; later will be advanced to seven 
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and before the present century closes, 
will be fixed at eight years. The years 
now devoted to the primary grades 
will be given to a modified form of 
kindergarten training.’”—Hon. W. W. 
Stetson, Maine Supt. of Schools. 


“The cost of graded spelling books 
should not exceed 5 cents each.” 


“A progressive teacher recently suc- 
cessfully refuted a reprimand by her 
principal for bringing the magazine 
Popular Science Monthly into the 
classroom for the children to read an 
article on earthquakes. This was the 
first time that general magazines had 
been used with sixth-grade children 
and marked a serious departure from 
regular school procedures.” 


“Bermuda is campaigning for more 
school teachers as visitors. They esti- 
mate that only one out of every 10,000 
teachers has ever visited the islands.” 


“Anyone who knows the country will 
tell you that absolutely the surest, saf- 
est way in the world to gain a large 
and permanent income for a small out- 
lay is to get hold of a few acres of ir- 
rigated land in the Great Southwest.” 


The Sears Roebuck catalog of 1907 
had 1300 pages. Any teacher who sub- 
scribed to the Normal Instructor could 
have one for the asking and, under a 
Profit-Sharing Plan, a teacher could 
have “a real Stradivarius model violin 
complete with case, bow, resin, and in- 
struction book to use with a talented 
student upon receipt of Profit-Sharing 
Certificates amounting to only $25.00.” 
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” CHILE, south of the equator, where Carmen lives, sum- 

mer vacation for school children begins in January. This 
year her vacation would be a very special one. Mother, 
Father, and little brother Pedro were all going with her to 
visit Uncle Roberto. He lived far down south where Chile 
ends at Magellan Strait. And so, the family always said that 
Uncle Roberto lived at the end of the world. 

The tickets for the boat trip had been in the desk drawer 
for three months. Mother and Father often spoke of what 
a nice long rest they would have on the boat, because it was 
a long trip from Santiago down to the very tip of the con- 
tinent. 

Carmen looked forward to seeing Uncle Roberto, who was 
her favorite uncle. She often told her classmates of the med- 
als he had won for bravery in saving people shipwrecked near 
hishome. Another nice thing about Uncle Roberto was that 
he gave Carmen credit for being just as brave as he was. She 
remembered with pride how he had called her a “real sol- 
dier” for not crying when her tooth was pulled. 


Children in Latin America No. 5 


Courtesy, Lillian Effron 


of Chile 


Then, just a few days before they were to leave, their long- 
laid plans were suddenly changed. Pedro woke up one morn- 
ing with measles! It was a light case, the doctor said, but the 
cough that followed was a heavy one. When Mother asked 
if Pedro could travel, the doctor shook his head. “Better keep 
him right here at home. That’s a bad cough.” For the next 
few days no one said anything about vacation. Father finally 
returned the tickets for the boat. Mother wrote an air-mail 
letter to Uncle Roberto. 

A few mornings later, a telegram came from Uncle Roberto 
just as they sat down to breakfast. Father tore open the 
envelope, took out the message, unfolded it, and read it to 
Mother and Carmen: 

VERY SORRY YOU CANNOT COME. PLEASE SEND 
CARMEN BY PLANE. LOVE TO ALL, 
ROBERTO 

“By plane!” Mother and Carmen said at once. 

“That’s what it says.” And Father handed the telegram 
across the table to his wife. (Continued on page 70) 


Story by DELIA GOETZ 
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PP EACHING is such an intimate 

and personal thing that 
each one of you must be an ex- 
perimentalist! Your big prob- 
lem is to grow with experience 
and to avoid establishing un- 
alterable routines which fail to 
recognize that each learning 
situation is unique. Of course, 
experience and research give 
broad guides as to what should 
be done. But the variables in 
any class situation are so great 
that only a teacher who under- 
stands them can possibly es- 
tablish an optimum learning 
situation, 

Every day and every class 
brings something new. Since 
individuals are never exactly 
the same, and group differ- 
ences are compounded by the 
interaction of many individ- 
uals, schools and classes consti- 
tute very dynamic situations. 

In a democratic society the 
inflexible, unbending, narrow 
classroom has no place. It does 
not prepare pupils for living 
in a democracy. This does not 
mean that there should be no 
established curiculum, no rou- 
tines, no plans. Rather, it re- 
quires a better program and 
design, carefully established 
routines, rational plans sub- 
jected to the acid test of ex- 
perience and research. 


Here are some major findings 
of research, upon which mod- 
ern curriculum planning is 


based: 


1. The child acts and learns as 
a whole. 


2. Learning best takes place 
through experiences which are mean- 
ingful to the child and related to 
purposes which he can accept. 


3. Children at any age level differ 
from each other in many respects. 
They are sufficiently alike to make 
group handling possible, but in the 
aggregate they vary in all traits and 
characteristics. 





. Article of 


—_— 


WILLIAM H. BRISTOW 


Director, Bureau of 
Curriculum Research, 

Public Schools 

New York, N.Y. 


4. The rate of growth of children 
of the same age, sex, or environment 
varies. 


5. Growth within the individual 
children takes place at different 
rates. A child may be far advanced 
in the uses of language, but rela- 
tively immature in social or physical 
development. Differential standards 
must therefore be applied in evaluat- 
ing growth. 

6. Children must have an oppor- 
tunity to come to grips with real 
problems, to experience success and 
failure, to recognize the  conse- 
quences of their acts, if they are to 
grow. 

7. All children have certain basic 
needs (need for security, expres- 
sion, and so on), which furnish a 
beginning for curriculum _ enter- 
prises. Needs vary with the commu- 
nity, the age level, social and eco- 
nomic conditions. 

8. The curriculum is a body of ex- 
periences which, while utilizing sub- 
ject matter, is not confined to a 
single content to be mastered or 
skills to be developed. 

9. The greatest deterrent to learn- 
ing is fear. 


10. What teachers teach and what 
children learn are often very dif- 
ferent. 


The research which is most 
helpful in aiding teachers gain 
insight about teaching is ac- 
tion research. Action research 
is doing what you would do 
anyhow but doing it with a 
more practiced and critical eye. 
In research you use the prob- 
lem-solving approach. In ac- 
tion research you share your 
experiences, your observations, 
and your insights with your 
colleagues. In action research 
an individual teacher or a 
group of teachers looks at a 
practice which they have been 
carrying on. They examine it 
critically, using the instruments 
and techniques of research. 

As the teacher deals with un- 
derlying causes, issues, prob- 
lems, hopes, and frustrations, 
she unconsciously and imper- 
ceptibly does research. For re- 
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search is nothing more than 
systematic application oj sci- 
entific problem-solving meth- 
ods to the solution of prob- 
lems, large and small. 

You can carry practice be- 
yond the realm of unevaluated 
personal experiences by follow- 
ing these steps: 

Identify the problem—not 
just vaguely or generally, but 
specifically, directly, precisely. 

Formulate a_ hypothesis.— 
Make a shrewd guess as to what 
is the truth, the right way, the 
good method, or what will hap- 
pen if a particular course of 
action is followed. 

State your assumptions— 
that is, the known conditions 
or facts surrounding the situa- 
tion or study. 

Collect evidence—all which 
bears on the problem and per- 
mits making the comparisons 
necessary for judging the rela- 
tive merits of Method A and 
Method B. 

Sift your evidence.—Analyze, 
synthesize, quantify. Make 
comparisons, put fact against 
fact, add up your results and 
summarize. 

Draw conclusions and state 
your generalizations.—Method 
A may be found to be better 
than, equal to, or less effective 
than, Method B. The evidence 
may be inconclusive. Factors 
may have been present which 
cannot be explained. 

Follow up with action.— 
Modify procedures, or try an- 
other hypothesis—and test a 
method calculated to achieve a 
more acceptable result. 

By many means the teacher, 
as does every researcher, seeks 
evidence of the success or fail- 
ure of whai she does. She then 
can generalize: It worked; it 
didn’t work; some learned, but 
others didn’t; this is the best 
way to do it. 


Ezra Taft Benson, Secre- 
tary of the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture, has said, “Take 
away the results of the past 
75 years of educational re- 
search and education in this 
country and you would reduce 
this nation to a fifth-rate na- 
tion.” Hollis L. Caswell, Presi- 
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YOU CAN HELP THE PROFESSIONALS! 


dent of Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, says, “In the 
long run, success in this area 
(research) is perhaps more 
vital than in any other in as- 
suring the professional status 
of teaching.” 

One has only to reconstruct 
in his own mind the hit-and- 
miss methods which have char- 
acterized much education in 
the past in order to recognize 
the debt which the teaching 
profession and the country 
owes to its researchers, special- 
ists, and teachers. But hardly 
any research can be done in 
education which does not en- 
list the services of teachers. 

One reason why some teach- 
ers are so understanding and 
wise is because they are able to 
generalize their experience. 
Generalizing is the final step in 
research. It is also the most 
hazardous and the point at 
which so many people draw 
erroneous conclusions. 


Are there pitfalls facing the 
teacher as a researcher? Yes, 
just as they face the research 
physicist in the laboratory, the 
professional educational re- 
searchist, the research sociolo- 
gist. Here are five “bewares” 
you must watch: 

1. Confusion of cause and ef- 
fect—Which is the cause and 
which is the effect? How does 
one variable affect another? 

2. Post hoc ergo propter hoc 
fallacy.—The fact that one sit- 
uation follows another is no 
reason to assume that one is 
caused by the other. 

3. Prejudice and bias.—Re- 
search calls for the individual 
to divest himself of precon- 
ceived ideas, stereotypes, un- 
evaluated facts. 

5. Halo effect—Sometimes 
the individual who approves 
an idea or is associated with it 
causes it to be approved. Peo- 
ple do not question it, either 
because they are afraid or be- 
cause they think the person 
who stands for the idea is in- 
vulnerable. 


The following five problems 
were each tackled by a teacher, 
each (Continued on page 70) 
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WHAT TO EXPECT 


Second- and 
Third-Grader 


JENNIE THOMAS 


Art Consultant, 

Holley Central Schools, 

Holley, New York 

THIS is the most exciting and interesting age 
level for creative art experiences. 

The children at this stage can read; their mus- 
cular control has developed to the extent that 
they can manipulate the brush for variety of 
textures; they can use scissors with quite a degree 
of dexterity; and their imaginative powers have 
no limit. They are willing and eager to bring scrap 
materials for experimental work. They like to use 
a variety of media such as paint, chalk, crayon, 
clay. In fact they are eager to try anything. 

At this age some children are objective in their 
art work (show recognizable objects and places); 
some tend to be more nonobjective (work in the 
abstract); and still others are more realistic (copy 
what they see). They produce work sincerely. 

We can expect this age group to fill the space 
well; to use color freely, and have some sense in 
discriminating light and dark color combinations; 
to show increasing ability in drawing people, and 
animals in action; to use imagination in adapting 
materials to fill their needs; to create more con- 
cretely and generally more realistically; to pro- 
duce art work which tends more toward emo- 
tional significance than toward the visual; to use 
brilliant colors in painting; to desire freedom in 
drawing and modeling of their own choice in 
their own creative way. 

In conclusion, the most important role the 
teacher has in these creative activities, is to al- 
ways serve as a friendly guide. 


Jennie Thomas is Chairman, Central Western Zone, 
New York State Art Teachers Association 
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For the Child who is “all thumbs” 


MURIEL RAY a Supervisor, Public Schools, 


radell, New Jersey 


WE TEACHERS have learned that each child as he develops, 
grows in his own way. The unhurried "each in his own time" 
atmosphere of the art classes helps many children handi- 
capped by awkwardness, motor instability, and lack of coor- 
dination. 

Art is essential in the special classes, where a great deal 
of emphasis should be placed on motor control. Today post- 
polio and cerebral-palsy cases are often found in our regular 
classrooms, and for these children special work must be de- 
vised and planned. 

Art, for any child with a coordination problem, far sur- 
passes any other classroom subject in providing emotional re- 
lease, stabilization, and self-satisfaction, plus helping to de- 





COPPER TOOLING velop that much needed motor control. 
After transferring his original de- Tooling nearly completed on cop- 
sign to copper foil, he uses a ball per design. Using a large blunt 
peen hammer to make a mottled nail improves grasping ability. 


effect. It strengthens his hand. 





CLAY MODELING PAPER CUTTING 
Wedging the clay (cutting A completed skunk (who cares which way Abstract cut-paper de- Simple paper sculpture 
on a fine taut wire, to re- he's going?) and a dinosaur modeled from sign, named "Plow Train," done with construction 
move air bubbles) is bene- new plastic clay (Pyrocon) were achieved was a refining step in paper and blunt scissors, 
ficial to poorly coordinat- after slow trials. A satisfying experience. manual skill. suggests ways to use the 
ed muscles of the hand. hands more. 





FINGER PAINTING 


Emotional disturbances may even disappear 


A first attempt encourages the use of hand After some practice in manipulating this in the release the mind receives in the relax- 
and arm muscles, and overcomes subcon- plastic medium, a new confidence in her ing movements of finger painting. One girl 
scious fear of not being able to “measure ability changes the child's fear of Il can't" produced this design suggested by sumac 
up" to others. to the spirit of "I can!" that had been brought to the classroom. 


Sources of materials: 
36 gauge copper foil—Robert Rosenthal Inc., 840 Broadway, 
NY 7 New York 3, N.Y. ($1.95 for a five-foot roll) 
46 THE INSTRUCTOR, January 1957 Pyrocon (a clay that can be baked at 350° in an ordinary 
oven)—General Glaze Corporation, Baltimore 2!, Maryland, 
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RUTH SOCOLOFSKY 


Director of Elementary Art, Public Schools, Manhattan, Kansas 


Lickin’ Gummed Tape 


Kraft tape, the brown gummed tape that is used 
for fastening packages, becomes an exciting art 
medium when used for paper sculpture. We like 
heavy 3” tape, moistened with sponges. 


The possibilities of this medium are as wide as 
the child's imagination. Our fourth-grade boys 
and girls like the project. The samples were 
made by a first-grader and third-graders. 


We have found that a variety of objects can be 
created by using two basic shapes—the oval 
and the rectangle—in varying sizes. 


Tubes for bodies, legs, necks, and heads are 
formed by rolling and pasting paper rectangles, 
s overlapping the sides or ends. Slitting one end 
\ ( ? makes tabs for joining tubes together, joining 
\ le legs to the body, and so on. 


, For three-djmensional ears, cut the tape in the 
, desired shape; slitting bottom end of ear and 
| pasting one edge of the slit over the other. 

' Paper rhay, be curled by holding the closed 
+ haridles pf a pair of scissors in the palm of the 
, / hand, ct the paper between the thumb 
\ / ,andthe eloséd scissors blades and pulling. Turn 
\ / ¢ thé wrist outward at the same time, and apply a 
\\ H slight ‘pressure of the thumb to the paper. 


\ ' 
\ 

Wily 
\\\! 


This project is one that should be repeated sev- 
eral times at close intervals. As the child be- 
comes more experienced in working with paper, 
he becomes more inventive. 














The wheels are paper circles. Slash the radius, 
overlap the points, and paste in place. This is 
a good way to use scraps of construction paper. 






The completed objects may be painted with 
tempera paint. The paint should be applied with 
a rather dry brush, as too much moisture may 
cause the piece to warp out of shape. 

































ARE your art supplies purchased on a budget, and are your art projects limited in 
scope? The children can do many creative things with crayons, paint, and clay. But you 
could also show them some free and inexpensive materials and let them try out a few in 
the art classes. Children should be able to mention scrap materials they could get at 
home, or nearby. Collect one or two types at a time, and suggest ways of combining 
them with the art materials you have. Canvass the local industries for scrap leather, 
wood, paper, aluminum, linoleum, and cloth. Lead the youngsters in a treasure hunt. 
Imaginative things can be made with seeds, nutshells, leaves, or dried weeds and 
grasses. Then there are the findings in hardware and variety stores that can be used 
with ingenuity. Many things can be made from old stockings, worn felt hats, or odds 
and ends of yarn. Even toy balloons and gummed labels, rubber bands, paper clips, and 
colored thumbtacks can be used in new ways. Just get started! Else Bartlett Cresse 


TOOTHPICK PICTURES 


IN THE elementary grades there are many oppor- 
tunities to illustrate material from the social studies. 
In the third grade there are the American Indians; 
in the fourth grade Early Pioneer Days; in the fifth, 
United States and Colonial Life; and in the sixth, 
early times in Egypt, with the accent on design. 

Many children who do not enjoy drawing, and feel 
their lack of ability in that line, are eager to handle 
toothpicks and see what can be designed or built 
with them. They afford amusing results. 

The toothpicks are arranged over and over until a 
pleasing design is made. Make it permanent by put- 
ting paste on the wide end of the toothpicks. Of 
course the flat ones are preferable. Let the children 
experiment! GRETCHEN E. SANDERSON 
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WALLPAPER ARTISTRY 


THE contents of a large discarded wallpaper 
sample book will furnish the incentive and the ma- 
terial to create original pictures that are attrac- 
tive. As you glance through the colorful pages of 
this book, discuss the possibilities for landscapes, 
lake or sea pictures, and floral arrangements. 
You will discover an unlimited field for such 
ideas. Textured papers in particular have many 
uses for landscapes or abstracts. ANN LOGUE 
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SPATTER-GUN FUN 


A STIMULATING idea for spray-gun pictures is 
to plan with pencil or cut paper an illustration 
showing a silhouetted action figure with some 
background shapes that show where he is. 

While a fern or leaf, placed on a dark paper 
and sprayed with white, will delight most chil- 
dren, figure illustrations like the one shown above 
will set them thinking and provide real challenge. 

We made our own negative stencils from our 
sketches on manila paper, being sure that each 
was made bold and large. We cut it out, and 
pinned it on a piece of black paper, or any dark 
color, on a drawing board. In a spray gun (from 
a local store), we placed white tempera paint 
diluted with water, the proper consistency being 
about two-thirds paint and one-third water. The 
children could hardly wait to see how their own 
designs would come out. 

They went on to discover that colored India ink 
diluted and used in the spray gun was an easy 
way to hasten the making of the many posters 
used to announce school events. This process is an 
air-brush method at minimum cost. MURIEL RAY 
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WATER COLOR AND 





COLORED CHALK 


THE line designs were made by third-graders all 
working in one way. The paper was dampened on 
one side, Then it was turned over and a water- 
color wash brushed on the other side. While the 
wash was still wet, colored chalk was used to com- 
plete the drawing. Some children preferred to 
use only the side of the chalk, others the tip, 

and some used a combination of both. It was a 

time of excitement and experimentation which re- 

sulted in the production of many lovely pieces. 

This method is a good one to use when intro- 
ducing children of any grade to this combination 
of media. From here on the children invented 
methods of their own: 

* Varicolored background with | color of chalk. 
* Water color background with foreground of 
crayon—object painted in with water color. 

* Water color foreground with background of 
chalk—objects drawn in chalk. 

* Objects drawn with chalk. on water color 
ground—when dry, outlined, accented, or 
shaded with a fairly dry brush and water color. 

¢ Water color ground—objects painted in with 
water color and shaded with chalk. 

* Wet water color ground covered lightly with 
chalk—design lifted out with a paper stump or 
with a pencil eraser. ©. RUTH SOCOLOFSKY 
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color wash brushed on the other side. While the 
wash was still wet, colored chalk was used to com- 
plete the drawing. Some children preferred to 
use only the side of the chalk, others the tip, 
and some used a combination of both. It was a 
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AUSTRALIA PICTORIAL MAP by James Palmer 


THIS is the country where a baby animal lives in its mother's 
N pouch, .a bird laughs instead of sings, and aboriginal natives hunt 
A with boomerangs rather than guns. 


Smallest of the world's seven continents, Australia was the last 
| to be discovered, and it is the only continent today that is a single 
he country. Even more than the United States, Australia is the land of 
Na contrasts—with its modern coastal cities and farms and vast un- 

charted interiors. It has one of the world's few remaining frontiers. 
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Unit for Middle and Upper Grades 


AUSTRALIA 


ELOISE V. BROWNELL 


EWSPAPERS, radio, television, and mov- 
ies have been bringing Australia into 
closer view. If children were asked 
what they knew about this island coun- 
try, their answers might be: they have kanga- 
roos; some of the natives use boomerangs; the 
Olympic Games were just finished there. 


Getting Oriented 


1. Australia was the last continent discovered. 

2. The country has hot dry deserts, hot moist 
jungles, and coastal areas where temperatures 
average 70 degrees. 

3. English is the basic language. 

4. Australians earn their living in much the 
same way as many Americans. 


Some High Lights to Investigate 


1. The great Artesian Basin of Queensland, 
the world’s largest natural well. 

2. Salty Lake Eyre, the country’s largest lake. 

3. The unusual animals such as the koala or 
Teddy bear; the wombat that burrows like a 
woodchuck; the platypus, an animal that lays 
eggs. (Most Australian animals are marsupials. ) 

4. The fantastic birds such as the kookaburra 
that laughs, the echidna that resembles a porcu- 
pine; and the emu that can’t fly. 

5. Native trees that keep their leaves the year 
around, but shed their bark. 

6. Anthills that are the skyscrapers of the 


insect world. 


Signs of Progress 


1. Australia’s population of about 9 million 
which slightly exceeds New York City’s. 

2. In a country where sheep outnumber peo- 
ple by about 14 to 1, it is not surprising that 
one of its cities, Sydney, should have the world’s 
largest sheep auction. 

3. Australia is a leader in gold production 
and silver mining is important. 

4. There are vast coal deposits in Queensland, 
New South Wales, and Western Australia. Vic- 
toria’s brown coal (lignite) is converted into 
electricity near the mines for distribution. 

5. Copper and tin mines supply the country’s 
industrial needs and there are vast iron deposits. 

6. A $500 million dam was started in 1949 in 
the Australian Alps section of New South Wales. 
There will be 16 large power stations when the 
project is completed in 1974! 

7. Irrigation methods were first introduced in 
1887 and controlled moisture has transformed 
thousands of acres into profitable crop areas. 

8. After World War II about 200,000 dis- 
placed persons from various European countries 
settled in Australia. 

9. A 50-year search for oil in Western Aus- 
tralia brought mild success in 1953. 


Some Miscellaneous Facts 


1. South Australia is without rivers except for 
the lower part of the Murray River where five 
dams have been built to hold back the salt wa- 
ters of the ocean from crop and pasture lands. 

2. Australia has been a member of the British 
Commonwealth of Nations since 1901. Sir 
William Slim is the Governor General sent by 
Queen Elizabeth II. Instead of a president, a 
Prime Minister is elected along with cabinet 
ministers. Robert G. Menzies is the present 
Prime Minister. 

3. The secret ballot, by which we vote in our 
USS. elections, originated in South Australia in 
1859. Voting is now compulsory in Australia. 

4. The health needs of Australians living out- 
back (rural areas) are serviced by flying doc- 
tors who receive their calls by radio. 

5. Within the country, there are only 30,000 
miles of railroads, in three different gauges. 
Automobiles are expensive to own and operate 
because the fuel supply must be imported. In 
general, the airplane, large or small, best suits 
the needs of business man or station owner, and 


_is used very extensively. 


6. Mt. Kosciusko, in New South Wales, is the 
highest peak of Australia. 

7. Of the few forests, the best are south of 
Perth. For a number of years, the government 
has sponsored tree-planting projects using 
northern-pine seedlings. 

8. The Mitchell grass of Queensland (1 of 
200 native grasses) is highly regarded as a food 
for fattening cattle. 


Suggested Activities 


1. How would you like to go to school by ra- 
dio or mail? That’s the way children in the out- 
back get their early education. [Read Nan 
Gilbert’s “Other Side of the Mirror,” page 54.] 

2. In 1606, Willem Jansz sailed from Java to 
Australia. The Dutch had been sending many 
boats to Java via the Cape of Good Hope in the 
early 1600’s to get the spices and other riches of 
the East Indies. Westerly winds sometimes drove 
the ships off course, and as a result, most of 
western Australia was charted between 1616 
and 1630. Discuss how people lived on these 
sailing ships. What kind of food did they eat 
in those days before refrigeration? 

3. Nowadays, we can send messages to Aus- 
tralia by fast planes, by cable, or radio. When 
did the first mail service begin? How long has 
Australia had radio and cable service? 

4. Make a list of typical Australian birds and 
animals, and then take a trip to a zoo or mu- 
seum to see as many as possible. 

5. The more primitive natives live in central 
Australia. They are more brown than black; 


their hair is more straight than curly. Learn 
more about these people, and the boomerangs 
they use to hunt game. 

6. Write a letter to a child your age in Mel- 
bourne where the Olympic Games were held. 

7. Write a simple message to send by cable to 
an uncle who owns a cattle station. Ask the lo- 
cal telegraph office to estimate the cost of the 
message, and the probable time of delivery at 
Adelaide, capital of South Australia. 

8. Collect some Australian stamps picturing 
animals and birds. Why are pictures of Eng- 
lish royalty found on some Australian stamps? 

9. Learn the song on page 54. 

10. Make graphs comparing travel time be- 
tween Liverpool, England, and Perth, Australia, 
or San Francisco and Sydney—by sailing ship, 
steamship, and airplane. On a map, chart prob- 
able ship and plane routes between each of the 
places mentioned above. 

11. If it is 4:00 p.m. in Dallas, Texas, what 
time is it in Darwin? What is the meaning of 
the International Date Line? How does it af- 
fect time in various parts of the world? 

12. Australia has been described as the conti- 
nent “down under.” How does its position on 
the globe compare with the latitude and longi- 
tude where you live in the U.S.? 

13. Australian crops range from apples to 
pineapples, oranges, and grapes; from cotton to 
sugar cane and tobacco; from wheat to sor- 
ghums and corn. Compare these with crops 
grown within 100 miles of your school. 

14. The earliest explorers of Australia’s east- 
ern coast had difficulty navigating around the 
Great Barrier Reef off the coast of Queensland. 
If possible, view samples of coral in a museum, 
or an encyclopedia. Understand that the small 
samples shown are pebbles compared to the 
magnitude of the formations on the famous reef. 
What is coral? How does it form? 

15. The 1956 Olympic Games were held at 
Melbourne from November 22 to December 8. 
How was Australia chosen to be host country? 
Who participates in the games? How does one 
get to be an Olympic contestant? 


A-V Suggestions 


Australia (filmstrip), Informative Classroom 
Picture Publishers, 31 Ottawa Ave., N.W., 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Australia, A Continent Developed; Australians 
at Work; People of Australia, “Australia and 
New Zealand” (filmstrips), Stanley Bowmar 
Co., Inc., Valhalla, N.Y. 

Geography of Australia (film), Young America 
Films, Inc., 18 E. 41st St., New York 17. 

Living in Australia and the Pacific Islands 
(filmstrips, color), Society for Visual Educa- 
tion, Inc., 1345 Diversey Pkwy., Chicago 14. 
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Db. and Billy were at the zoo with 
their father, looking at the different animals. 
When Billy and Betty had looked at the 
kangaroos, they had seen a cute little baby 


kangaroo in the mother’s pouch. Daddy ex- 
plained that the kangaroo had been shipped 
to the zoo from far-off Australia. 

Betty and Billy had never heard of Austra- 
lia. Daddy said it was a country as big as 
ours that was on one great island in the 
South Pacific Ocean. He asked Betty if she 
remembered her Teddy bear. Then he told 
her that the Teddy bear was copied from the 
friendly koala that also lived in Australia. 

Suddenly Betty and Billy came to a cage 
with a queer-looking animal. It had a brown 
furry coat, and had a big flat tail, like the one 
a beaver uses to send messages or to smooth 
a dam he is building. But when Betty and 
Billy looked again, they saw this strange ani- 
mal had a bill like a duck and webbed feet. 

“That must be a bird,” said Betty. 





“It must be a mammal,” said Billy, looking 
at the furry coat. 

Daddy laughed. “Billy is right,” he said, 
“but it is the funniest mammal that is known. 
It really must be part bird, for it is the only 
mammal that lays eggs.” 

The children looked at the sign above, and 
Billy spelled out the letters p-l-a-t-y-p-u-s. 

“You know how to say p-l-a-t, and you 
know how to say p-u-s,” explained his fa- 
ther. ““Now link the two together with a short 
sound, and you have the word platypus. It 
has another, easier name—duckbill. 

“It sure is queer-looking,” said Billy, tak- 
ing a last look as they walked along. 

Their father laughed. “Let’s sit on this 
bench to rest, and I will tell you a true story 
about the platypus.” 

“One day, very long ago, a scientist went 
to Australia to learn more about the animals 
that lived in that country. This was before 
zoos had live animals from faraway places. 





The Famous MERINOS 


2 MACARTHUR’s family had just moved to 
Sydney, Australia, where Mr. MacArthur repre- 
sented an American farm machinery company. 

One day Mr. MacArthur invited Joe to go to 
a big sheep station near Broken Hill. This huge 
ranch was owned by another MacArthur fam- 
ily, and Joe met Pete MacArthur, an Australian 
boy just a year older that he was. 

“We're descendants of the famous MacArthur 
family,” he said, as he showed Joe around the 
station. 

“Who do you mean?” asked Joe, thinking of 
General Douglas MacArthur. 

“John MacArthur is our national hero,” re- 
plied Pete. “We have an expression that Aus- 
tralia rode to prosperity on the sheep’s back. It 
was John MacArthur who smuggled the first 
Merino sheep out of Spain in 1796. For our 
country, this was a more important event than 
the discovery of gold. Today, there are fourteen 
sheep for every person living in Australia.” 

“What's a Merino sheep?” Joe asked. 

“I'll show you,” said Pete, leading him toward 
a pasture. 

The Merinos were clean-faced animals with 
no wool growing around their eyes. They had 
heavy folds of skin around their necks. The 
rams weighed about 300 pounds and the ewes 
about 100 pounds less. All of the rams had 
gracefully curved horns. 


When Pete’s father joined the boys, he ex- 
plained that they had more than 127,000,000 
sheep in Australia. He had more than 4,000 in 
his flock, but some of the stations were even 
larger. The sheep roamed on open ranges. They 
had spring and fall roundups with sheep hands 
using horses and jeeps with cleated tires. Some- 
times the flocks were patroled with helicopters. 

Mr. MacArthur showed Joe some prize Ram- 
bouillets. These were pedigreed sheep descend- 
ed from the Merinos. There were some Corrie- 
dales on the MacArthur station, too. These were 
also descendants of the Merinos. These sheep 
produced not only a large supply of wool but 
juicy tender meat. 

“Australia and New Zealand developed the 
Corriedales,” explained Mr. MacArthur, “but 
we now license stockmen to raise them in other 
countries. You will find some in the United 
States.” 

“Do we raise as many sheep at home as you 
do?” asked Joe. 

“No,” replied Mr. MacArthur. “Australia is 
first and the United States is seventh in wool 
production, but you manufacture much more 
woolen cloth than we do.” 

“What do you do with the wool?” asked Joe. 

Pete showed him a large baler. “After the 
sheep are sheared, the wool is put into bales and 
sent by train to Sydney where it travels by ship— 
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Factual Stories 
on Australia 


KATHRYN VANAMAN 


MR. PLAT'YPUS 


“The scientist found some platypuses in the 
underbrush, and made pets of them. Later, 
he decided to send a stuffed platypus to the 
museum in London so everyone could see it. 

“When the platypus arrived, the scientist 
in London decided his friend in Australia 
was playing a joke. He was sure that there 
could not be such a queer animal as this.” 

“So, what did he do?” asked Billy. 

“He thought that the taxidermist had 
sewed together pieces of different animals, so 
he very carefully cut it apart to find his 
friend’s trick.” 

“And was he surprised?” asked Billy. 

“Yes,” replied his father. “When he saw 
it wasn’t a trick, he had to get the platypus 
sewed and stuffed again.” 

“I'd like to go to Australia myself,” said 
Betty, when Daddy had finished the story. 

“So would I,” said Billy. “You could have 
a koala for a pet, but I would want a platy- 
pus for myself.” 


MARGARETTA BILGER 





mostly to the United Kingdom, but also to 
France, the United States, Canada, and Japan.” 

Mr. MacArthur took the boys for a ride in the 
jeep. Joe noticed how closely the fields were 
cropped. Pete told how the sheep eat not only 
grass but small wood and shrub plants. 

“If we didn’t rotate our pastures, the grass 
would die,” he explained. 

As Joe looked over the huge sheep station, he 
decided that being a rancher in Australia was 
pretty interesting. “I think I'd like to stay here 
and raise sheep myself.” 

“You come back and spend the summer with 
Pete,” invited Mr. MacArthur. “Then you can 
see what living on a sheep station is really like.” 


























Feeding a Baby Calf 





=== Boys and Girls 
At a Beach near Sydney in Australia 


Photos, Courtesy Australian News & Information Bureau 





Learning by Mail 


Getting Polio Shots 
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M" after mile after mile! 
Tommy peered out of the 
car window at the darkness of the 
Australian night. “Pop,” he said, 
“do I got to go to school?” 

“Now, Tommy,” his father said 
firmly, “we’ve talked about that 
enough. You can’t miss a whole 
term. Of course you have to go 
to school.” 

“It’s a long way since the last 
town,” said Tommy hopefully, “an 
awful long way to go to school.” 

“Well, Mr. Brent has children 
of his own at Kangaroo Station. 
We'll see how they manage.” 

“It'll be backwards,” muttered 
Tommy. “Everything else in this 
crazy country is! Cars going down 
the wrong side of the road—sum- 
mer in November—people going 
south to cool off! All backwards— 
just like writing you hold up to a 
mirror.” 

“Not to the fellow on the other 
side of the mirror,’ Tommy’s fa- 
ther said. 

Tommy didn’t have time to fig- 
ure that out before lights shone 
through the darkness. Here at last 
was Kangaroo Station, the big 
sheep ranch they’d traveled so long 
and far to reach. 

Tommy peered out at the long 
low house with its big porch stretch- 
ing as far around as he could see. 
A man came to the door. 

“Well, welcome!” he called. “So 
you made it at last!” 

Behind him, Tommy saw two, 
three, four heads peeking out, none 
of them higher than Tommy’s 
shoulder. 

“Aw, Pop!” he groaned. “Little 
kids? You mean that’s what I’ve 
got to play with?” 

“Tommy,” his father warned, 
“be a good guest!” 

Tommy had traveled with his 
father enough to know what that 
meant. A good guest was polite, 
made as little trouble as possible, 
and never showed that he wasn’t 
having a good time. 

But—little kids! Tommy could 
just see himself shepherding the 
whole flock of them to school. 

There was time for little more 
than an exchange of names that 


Other Side 
OF THE Mirror * 


NAN GILBERT 


night. Tommy was too tired to ask 
questions beyond a final one before 
he fell asleep: “Hey, Pop, do I 
have to go to school?” 

A gentle snore answered him. 

After breakfast the next morn- 
ing, Tommy found that school here 
was even more backwards than he’d 
feared. He didn’t go to school; 
school came to him! 

A visiting teacher arrived to 
give them lessons before going on 
to another sheep station and other 
pupils. And what lessons! 

Tommy was pretty 
proud of his record in 
school—and especially in 
history. He guessed he 
knew just about every- 
thing important to be 
found in a history book. 
Like Columbus discov- 
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What he’d give for a hot dog! 
Last restaurant they'd stopped at, 
folks hadn’t even known what hot 
dogs or hamburgers were! 

“Hey, Tommy!” Bill called. 
“We've got a bonza game of crick- 
et going!” 

Bonza. Tommy already knew 
that meant “swell.” But what was 


bonza about cricket? At home now, 
they'd be kicking a football! 
Tommy kicked the pebble again. 
It sailed out of the yard, and he 
followed it. 
Kangarco Station was like a lit- 


tle town. Beyond Mr. Brent’s big 
house, and the manager’s smaller 
house, were (Continued on page 87) 


SONG OF AUSTRALIA 


and music by Elva S. Daniels 





ered America in 1492, 
and George Washington 
was our first president. 

So what did the 
teacher ask? 

“Where did Governor 
Phillips land? When did 
Captain Cook discover ‘\ 
Botany Bay? In what : 
year did the Australian 
states become a union?” 

And while Tommy sat 
dumb and stupid, the 
biggest Brent boy, Bill— 
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2.9 
- Aus-tral-ia’s most fa-mous for strange an- j. mals. Con sid . er the plat-y + pus, do— 


ASS = nes = 








», _ s ‘ 
Per-haps we can vis -it some day on sta-tions so grand, 


See 


= ee = 
Pa a eS ea 


New "South =. New Gui - nea, Pa pua, And oth « -ers I can’t here re - view. 
- Ar-thur “Me ~- ri- nos” im- port-ed, That's how he fits in-to our tales. 
_duck and his fur’s like a beav-er, This mam - mal lays eggs, yes, it's true, 
bong, cob - ber, a gum that is din- kum, 




















A+ bout the same 
Vie-to + ri a, 
Then John-ny Mae 
His bill's like a 
A> bil + la- 


To shake a gay jack ~-a-roo's hand, 














two full years younger 
than Tommy—answered 
everything! 

“Who ever heard of 
those 
Tommy. 

At midmorning re- 
cess, Tommy kicked a 
pebble around the yard + 
instead of joining the 
others. A big homesick P 
feeling squeezed him G 
when he looked at the 
flowers Mrs. Brent was 
watering. Flowers in 
November! Back home 














in Iowa the dry leaves 2= == 


would have long since 
been raked into piles. 
Every night, there’d be 
big bonfires and marsh- 
mallow roasts and wie- 
ner roasts. 
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guys?” muttered ¥ 


wom 


Billabong—Former river bed that fills 
Cobber—Pal or friend. 


Gum—Another name for eucalyptus tree. 
Dinkum—True or real. 














ea 1dite 


Her coast - line is smooth wh f i7 4 x. fi 
Her cit ~. ies in- clude Syd - ney, Dar - win, Mel- 


x nw = 
af bors, it's true. Tt 
bourne, With Ho - bart, Bris - bane, al- so Perth. 


an fy re ! 


When gold was dis - cov-ered the  set-tlers flocked in. The pop - u + la- tion grew fast; 
Ko-a ~- Ja bear's fur-ry and gen - tle and cute, His di- et’s the eu ~ ea-lypt leafs 
We'll cook with a bil-ly, we'll sleep in a swag, A bush-‘*man we hope to meet; 





ee 
— <== — pe ee - 
=e = ig. ld Jip y == ao 


i “re’s i ney and _ bart and Al ba + my. And Dar ~ win. ¢t men - tion 





And Ad «. e-laide, Can-ber- ra—ail of them The fin. est of cit- ies on earth. 
Then all sep-'rate states dem-o-crat- ic - “ly Be-came fed-er-at - ed at last. 
The kan ~.ga-roo, din-go, and cock- a - too, And ¢ ~ mu, we men- tion, but brief. 

But till ahen, Aws- tral- ia. we say, “Fare-well, Our vis - it) we hope to re- peat.” 








a Se = app 


Billy—Can used for boiling water. 

Swag—A hobo's blanket roll. 

Bushman—Jnhabitant of the sparsely 
settled part of Australia. 


with water during a rainy season. 
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Tool-Subject Devices 





PREPRIMARY 
HANDWRITING 


SAND WRITING. Put your sandbox 
to good language use. As each 
child expresses an interest in the 
letters in his name, dampen sand 
and let the child make letters in 
the sand. Of necessity he will 
have to make letters large. Allow 
plenty of time to experiment with 
formation of letters. 

If yours is a school in the 
South, lucky you, suggest names be 
written with a stick in dirt or sand 
at home. You in the North can sug- 
gest doing the same thing in snow. 





PRIMARY | 
SPELLING 


WORD STRIPS. By now, some of 
your group can spell a few words. 
A child writes each word he knows 
on a piece of tag about 2” x 8”, 
Tape the strips together, one be- 
neath another, adding a strip as 
a new word is learned and folding 
in accordion fashion. In free 
time, have children pair up, each 
to hear the other spell his strip 
of words. 





PRIMARY Il 
READING 














FOLLOWING DIRECTIONS. On large 
Cards write such simple statements 
as "Dogs bark," "Cats meow," "Rab- 
bits hop," "Girl laughs," "Birds 
fly," "Boy whistles." Be sure to 
use several verbs with the same 
noun on different cards. About ten 
Children can play at a time. Flash 
@ card quickly. Children must dram- 
atize sentence on card. The child 
who fails to do what the card says 
is out. Use this drill as a recess 
game on stormy days. 





PRIMARY III 
ARITHMETIC 


ARITHMETIC RELAY. Divide the 
class into two or three teams. On 
the chalkboard write a group of 
arithmetic combinations for each 
team with a problem for each child. 
Teams line up. At a signal the 
first on each team goes to the 
chalkboard, does a problem in his 
group, runs back to touch the sec- 
ond person on his team, and then 
goes to the end of the line. The 
first team to finish its problems 
correctly wins. 
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Creative Construction Ideas 


PRIMARY LEVEL 








Props for Dramatic Play 


Kach child tells and acts out 
what he does to help Mother and 
Daddy. Boys make hats from white 
bakery bags, size 8 or 10, with 
colored construction-paper brims. 
Girls make gathered crepe- 
paper aprons. A 2” strip of 
small-brick paper folded in half 
lengthwise forms a waistband. 


Suggested by 
Grace Brunton 


3-D Effect 
with Cotton 
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Life-Size 
Paper Playmate 


From a framework of wood 
strips, well padded with 
newspapers crumpled and 
wrapped around the frame, 
your children can make a 
child-size figure to stand 
in the classroom. How 
about a cowboy complete 
with hat, bolero, gloves, 
lasso, and boots? Paste 
narrow newspaper strips 
over the face, wider ones 
to cover the body. Usea 
mask for the face, and 
then dress the figure. 


idea from 
Shirley Loveland 








Cut and mount one or more cot- 
ton snowmen on a colored con- 
struction-paper background. 3K | 4 

Cotton batting will do, but ‘ 
jewelry-box cotton, that comes 
in layers, is better. Use 
scraps of colored paper for 
features and trim. 

Children can add canes, 
pipes, scarves, or brooms. 
Whole picture may be covered 
with cellophane. Tape edges. 
















CUT SIMPLE 
DESIGN 


a 





Tried by 
Jane Turner 






Samples from 
Jennie Thomas 


i | 
+ 
4. .”, 
Cutting an 


™ 
8-Sided Snowflake od V 


Fold a square piece of typing paper in half 
twice, so that the edges come together each 
time. Then fold in half diagonally, with 
the edges meeting again. On the fold sides 
cut out shapes varying in size and outline, 
leaving a small space on the folds between 
the cutout parts. Then cut away parts of 
the open edges (which make the outside 
edges of the snowflake). 
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Tool-Subject Devices 





GRADE 4 








LANGUAGE 

va © 
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PAIRS OF WORDS. When teaching 
homonyms, discuss objects that make 
a pair (gloves, mittens, shoes, and 
so on). As each child learns an- 
other pair of homonyms, he cuts out 
a pair of some object, writes one 
word on each, and then tacks the 
pair in a border around the bulle- 
tin board. Frances Mulcahy 





GRADE 5 
ARITHMETIC 


ADD THE DATES. Start the new 
year with this arithmetic problem: 
Draw a January calendar on the 
chalkboard. Each child adds across 
and down as quick as possible, put- 
ting his numbers on paper; then he 
adds the totals across the bottom 
and down the side. First one to 
get the magic number, 992, is the 
winner. 

For a variation, divide the class 
into teams. The one team adds down 
and the other across. For further 
drill, try other months. 





GRADE 6 
READING 


COMPREHENSION. Make quick checks 

on how well children comprehend 

What they read. Have the class 

read a paragraph or section. They 

then discuss what they've read 

through questions such as these: 

- What sentence tells what hap- 
pened? 

2. What sentence tells when it 
happened? 

5. Which word means the same as 
run? 

4. The opposite of happy? 

5. Which sentence tells the reason 
why Joe felt bad? 

6. How did Bill break the news to 
his sister? 








GRADE 7-8 
SPELLING 


HOBBY DICTIONARIES. Combine 
spelling and dictionary practice by 
having children make hobby dic- 
tionaries. Each lists words and 
expressions in common use with his 
hobby.° Encyclopedias, manuals, and 
other references will need to be 
consulted. Lists are alphabetized 
with at least one notebook page 

for each alphabet letter. Add sim- 
ple definitions for the words, and 
illustrate if necessary. Use these 
dictionaries once in a while as the 
basis for some individual spelling 
drill. Arthur S. Green 
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Creative Construction Ideas 


ADVANCED LEVEL 





Make these pixie figures from large pipe clean- 
Use styrofoam or ping-pong balls for the 
heads; felt for features; floss for hair; 

cloth for clothes; popsicle sticks for skis. 
cover a box with cotton, using a 
piece of wire mesh on an angle for the slide. 
Sprinkle it with a little artificial snow. 

Sew or glue the clothes to the little figures. 


ers. 


For a ski run, 









TIE KNOT TOKEEP “HS 
STRING FROM SLIPPING ~— 








MAKE ONE STRING LONGER 
SO SPOOLS DONT HIT Jo- 
GETHER WHEN SPINNING 








Quick and Easy Figures 


felt hats. 


even a skirt. 


Using Felt Creatively 


Get felt scraps froma 
factory, or save old 
(If you use 
hats, press each section 
flat with a steam iron.) 
Cut the felt into little 
silhouettes for use on 
sweaters, a purse, or 
Use col- 





Two projects from Grace Gannon 
Glendale, California 


ored beads to trim. 


Eskimo Yo-Yo 


Get a strong string a 
yard long, a large but- 
ton, and 2 empty spools of 
the same size. Decorate 
a strip of paper to fit 
around each spool. Tie 
one spool to the end of 
the string. Run the oth- 
er end through the button 
and back, then to other 
spool. Start one spool 
twirling; then the other, 
in the opposite way. 











Make scenes or 
designs on paper 
strips and glue 
to the spools 
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| To Spark Up an Eskimo Unit 


Both sent in by Loraine Burdick 
k 





Angoon, Alaska 


Alaskan Eskimos build basket sleds of lath or 
split lumber. Sled runners are often shoed 
with black whale baleen, a bonelike substance. 
Make this model from toothpicks. Start with 
the cross boards of the sled seat. Break off 
%s” of the narrow end of the toothpicks. Put 
all 6 in position. Then glue on the lengthwise 
pieces, making each from 2 toothpicks. All of 
them should lie flat except the runners. Reen- 
force the joints on the runners with a full- 
size toothpick on the bottom. Glue a stretcher 
between them, and diagonals for the sled back. 





1 
\ 
' 
: 
‘ 
] 





All-School Activities 


A THRIFT PROGRAM ‘ 





Give your school thrift program ing water (of definite concern in 


a slightly different twist this cities). A scene on saving mate- j 
year. Develop an assembly program, rials, especially school supplies , 
including the whole school, to (paper waste is a real problem in 
discuss the various phases of many schools), would emphasize 

thrift. Each room or each grade each child's responsibility. Let 

could develop a scene about one scenes be simple—tableaux, pan- 

aspect of thrift. tomimes, or a minimum of dialogue. 


One scene might be on the saving Be sure everyone understands that 
of money, one on the wise expendi- thrift means more than merely 
ture of money, another on conserv- saving money. 





ional Ain a tat tt Mine tins ant is 


Now is a good time to set up a Spark interest with posters in 
semiannual program of keeping the hall and an exhibit of a "be- 
textbooks in repair. Designate one fore" and an "after" book. Keep a 
week in January and again in May as record of how many books were re- 


A sh sth all 


"Operation Fix-it." Each class paired. Give an estimate of how 
takes an inventory of its texte much money was saved. Even pri- 

books, what can be done to fix mary children can glue broken 

them, and how they can be kept in backs, erase marks, and learn how 
good repair. Get a good supply of to handle books carefully. Some { 
mending materials and have the li- of the older pupils can do the more "| 
brarian or someone trained in book- complicated mending for primary 
binding give demonstrations. children. | 








Do your children sit in the cafe- Incidentally, recent tests have : 
teria by grades? In one school indicated that where teachers eat | 
cafeteria, the principal declares a in the same room but not at the 
free day at least once a month same tables, after about two weeks 
when children may sit anywhere of getting adjusted, the children 
they like. The results are two- eat as much and behave as well as 
fold. Older ones use good manners when the teachers sit at the table 

a to show younger ones how to behave. with the children. Not more than 
They, in turn, are on good behav- ten or twelve children should be 
ior in an attempt to be as careful seated at one table and eight are 

: as the older children. even better. 

or 

ce, If you haven't already done so, ground especially for those wanting 

ith develop a school playground code. to throw snowballs or baseballs. 

Have discussions in each classroom Limit one section of the area to 

ff about what should be done to make primary children, away from ball 

t the playground safe and fun for all. games and bicycle runs. 

ise Each class then chooses a represen- Set a definite limit to places 

of tative. These persons, together where bicycles may be ridden. 
en- with the principal, can set up a In snowball weather, suggest a 
code for playground behavior. fort with teams and specific rules 

r The code rules will depend on for carrying on the fight. 

her the school needs, of course, but If there are marked-off areas for 

ck, they should cover these points. games, be sure no one disturbs the 

Designate an area of the play- marks. 
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Teachers 


Hep One A rother 


SCHOOL BANKING 


acu child who is banking tells the amount 
E of money he has brought. If he cannot 
count it, we all help. Then he goes to the chalk- 
board and writes down the amount. He learns 
how money is written, using the dollar sign and 
the decimal point: $1.00, $.05, and so on. 

Later the children are shown how to write the 
money in columns, and to keep the dollars, deci- 
mal points, dimes, and pennies under each 
other. They find the total amount banked. Then 
we count the actual money to see whether our 
total is correct. While we are counting the 
money, the children become familiar with the 
fact that there are ten dimes in one dollar, four 
quarters in one dollar, and so on. 

As the year progresses, I assign different chil- 
dren to be in charge to see that each child has 
counted his money correctly and has written the 
amount correctly in the column. A record is kept 
of the total amount banked each week. Later, 
these figures are used to find answers to such 
questions as “How much more (or less) did we 
bank last week than this week?” or “How much 
did we bank in the last three weeks?” 

Banking done in this way takes on real mean- 
ing for the children. By the time the arithmetic 
text introduces money problems the children are 
meeting old friends. ELIZABETH CARSTENSEN 


OUR BEST SELLER 


s a result of a language-arts project, my 
A third-grade class produced a book that 
was a best seller in our town. 

Throughout the year, the children had taken 
a great interest in creative activities. I kept a 
file of their best stories and poems. Then when 
we won first prize for having the most parents 
out for the P.T.A. meeting, we decided to inves- 
tigate the possibilities of publishing these compo- 
sitions in a book. I consulted a local printer who 
has offset printing equipment, and he quoted a 
nominal price. 

Class enthusiasm soared, and the children 
wanted to illustrate their work. This complicated 
things financially, but when the printey’s wife 
saw the stories and pictures she threw her in- 
fluence on the side of the authors, and even 
made the dummy. The printer, also enthusiastic 
about turning out an attractive product, put the 
printed pages between orange covers and bound 
them with a green plastic “binding” 
flat spread. 


that gave a 


When the children proudly carried the books 
home they were received with enthusiasm. They 
came back the next day with requests for copies 
from parents, aunts, uncles, grandparents, and 
neighbors! We hastily consulted the printer. He 
still had the plates, so he ran off a second edition 
—bigger than the first. These were sold for a 
small price each. 

No, we didn’t make any money. We just broke 
even. From a monetary standpoint it was non- 
profit, but the satisfaction was far beyond es- 
timation. GENEVIEVE MAYBERRY 


ESKIMOS IN 3D 


E SKIMO boys were made by my third-graders 
in conjunction with our unit on Eskimo 
Life. A small aluminum-foil pie plate was the 
head of the Eskimo. The face, drawn on paper 
the size of the bottom of the plate, was pasted 
inside it. Cotton, to resemble fur, was pasted 
around the fluted edge, framing the face. A pa- 
per bag was next cut to form sloping shoulders 
and then stapled, and the legs were cut into 
shape. The fun began when designs were paint- 
ed in gay colors on the jacket and boots. The 
body was stuffed with crumpled newspaper, 
pulled out at the hips, and stapled above the 
legs. Cotton was pasted along the bottom of the 
jacket. Mittens and boots, made from the scraps 
of paper bag that had been cut away to form 
legs, were painted and pasted in place. The final 
step was stapling the head to the body and 
mounting the figure on pale blue 12” x 18” con- 
struction paper. A row of Eskimos made an ef- 
fective border. LUCILLE C. GRIFFIN 


A HANDY CLOCKFACE 


HAVE a device that will save you both time 
I and temper when teaching “telling time.” 
On an old window shade, draw a large clockface. 
Cut out the numbers as you would a stencil. Cut 
the circle in long dashes to keep the clockface 
intact. Cut a small hole in the center where the 
hands would be attached. 

Now, when you want to have a clockface on 
the blackboard, just pull down the window 
shade, which can be attached to map hooks, and 
tap gently with a chalked eraser. Roll up the 
shade and presto—a symmetrical clock every 
time. The children can draw in the hour and 
minute hands showing the time which is suggest- 
ed by members of the class. RUTH J. WRIGHT 
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MUSIC CORNERS 


OTIVATION appeal on the music level ran 
high when the Medford Public Schools, 
Medford, Oregon, under the direction of the 
elementary music supervisor, Mrs. Lorraine 
Evensen, headed a contest among the schools in 
the system to see what pupils, with the help of 
their teachers, could have the most interesting, 
practical, and colorful music corners. 

All the rooms over the system participated 
with clever ideas, showing originality. There was 
high incentive on the part of the children, who 
with their teachers, worked together and came 
up with beautifully arranged corners. Musical 
instruments and records were brought in by the 
pupils. Classroom songs were accompanied by 
children playing the various instruments, as well 
as by drawings to illustrate the songs. The ar- 
rangement made by the first grade of Jefferson 
School is illustrated here. WILLIAM STOUGHTON 


TEST TELEGRAMS 


ryvue eighth-grade pupils in my class did not 
know how to review for tests. They would 
read the lessons several times, but it was hard 
for them to pick out the vital points to be re- 
membered. To help these pupils we began our 
test telegrams. We would read a page and then 
write the main points in concise, exact, telegram 
style. At first, we could condense fifty pages of 
text into about seven standard pages of notes. 
With practice, the pupils learned to put all the 
important facts from fifty pages in one page. 
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Articles for this department should not exceed 300 words. I 
Type them double-spaced, each on a separate sheet of paper. 


Put your name and address on each sheet and 
on every photograph or sample. 


We will pay $5.00 upon publication for each article used and $1.00 


for a photograph or drawing. 
Articles cannot be acknowledged or returned. 


Items (except seasonal) not heard from in six months 


should be considered rejected. 
Address all manuscripts to: 


Teachers Help One Another, THE INSTRUCTOR, Dansville, N.Y. 


I encourage my pupils to make test telegrams 
of their lessons as they study them. Then when 
test time comes, they read the lessons two or 
three times and study the test telegrams care- 
fully. As a result, their marks on their tests 
greatly improve, and still they have not neglect- 
ed their other work. LUCILLE CAMPBELL 


DISTRIBUTE OLD CHARTS 


N ouR first grade, we save all our experience 
I charts and news charts from the first of the 
year. At midterm and again at the end of the 
year, these charts are passed out to the children 
who have priority interest in them. For instance, 
David gets the one telling that he has a new 
shirt and cowboy boots; Laura claims the one 
telling that she has a new baby brother; Mary 
asks for her “happy birthday” chart; Martin 
wants the one telling that he has come from the 
Columbus School. In case two children want 
the same one, a duplicate is made. AMY J. KING 


USING MUSICAL MOTHERS 


Ww" the help of kindergarten room mothers 
we discovered that many parents could 
play musical instruments. A real musical treat 
was enjoyed when the first mother brought her 
guitar and played some solos and later accom- 
paniments for the songs which we sang. A zither- 
playing parent was next, followed by an accor- 
dionist. Getting acquainted in this manner not 
only extends our music education, but it is also 
good public relations. HARRIETTE BEHRINGER 


REPORTING TO PARENTS 


ew language arts project employed in my 
fourth grade accomplishes three things: It 
gives purpose to our efforts, it fosters a clearer 
understanding of the school’s program among 
the parents, and it provides a keener insight in- 
to the children’s feelings about school for both 
the teacher and the parents. 

When the time approached for the first re- 
port card to go home, it was suggested that the 
report be in the form of a letter. Discussion fol- 
lowed, centering on a sharing of ideas, correct 
letter-writing procedure, rules of English to be 
observed, including punctuation, paragraphing, 
spelling, and penmanship. Since this is the grade 
in which ink is introduced in our system, the 


N CERTAIN cases requiring disciplinary action, 1 find 
much better results can be obtained by the use of a note 


than by the talk after school, so often employed. Children 
usually come to such sessions in a rebellious mood and little 


TIP 
OF THE 


is accomplished. But a note politely written can state the 
teacher’s position and ask for the pupil’s cooperation in a 
way that offends no one. 

I once found some vulgar notes written by a pretty and 


very intelligent girl. I wrote her a note, saying that I was 


MONTH 


surprised she would do such a thing. I then stated that I 
would only keep the notes and say nothing about it if no 
more were written. If I found others, I would take up the 


matter with her parents or the superintendent. Her reply 
was an odd mixture of shame and repentence and the prom- 
ise not to do it again. “It’s like murder on the TV; you al- 
ways get caught,” was one sentence I have always remem- 
bered. I had no more trouble with her. ANNA J. BUTTREY 


letters are written in ink as a further endeavor 
in growth and coordination. 

The children addressed their envelopes and 
their letters were mailed home as a surprise for 
the parents. This first letter was accompanied by 
a brief note from the teacher, explaining our 
purpose. This procedure was followed for each 
reporting period so that each pupil had an op- 
portunity to show over-all improvement and to 
present his reaction to the total program. 

Many of the parents have expressed apprecia- 
tion for the project and are saving the letters for 
comparison and for keepsakes. From their com- 
ments, it becomes apparent that the child’s re- 
port of what impresses him in school gives added 
meaning to the symbols sent home on the 
school’s report card. ISABELLA HESS 


PARTS OF A LETTER 


HE third grade had struggled apathetically 
T for several days to learn the five unfamiliar 
terms of the parts of a letter, and I felt pretty 
discouraged. Then an idea came. (See illustra- 
tion.) The letter was written on the blackboard 
and the drawing was done with red chalk. The 
innovation was greeted with laughing enthusi- 
asm, and each child immediately made a copy 
on paper for himself. The word signature was 
made easier to remember by pointing out the 
root word sign. Its position was likened to an 
artist’s signature in the lower right corner of a 
painting in our room. MARIE C. AMERMAN 











PUPIL BULLETIN BOARDS 


GIVE my pupils a hand in planning bulletin 

boards. I appoint chairmen who choose 
their own committees to work with them. Each 
group strives for individuality and there is a 
wholesome competitive spirit afoot. 

When we study the calendar, I have each 
child make a picture suitable for the month in 
which his birthday occurs and make the calen- 
dar for that month on which he encircles his 
birth date. These can be displayed and labeled 
“Boys’ Birthdays” and “Girls’ Birthdays.” 

Snapshots appeal to children. They like to 
share them with their classmates. Why not let 
them have a bulletin board to display them? 

When we had a lesson on safety rules to be 
observed when flying kites, each pupil made a 
kite design for a big bulletin-board display. 

Pupils should have a part in this important 
learning medium beyond merely helping the 
teacher with the manual process of putting up 
and dismantling the display. MARY HALVEY 


“LIVES OF GREAT MEN" 


E USED a verse from Longfellow’s poem, “A 
Psalm of Life”: “Lives of great men all 
remind us ....” for our theme in morale build- 
ing. In January we studied the lives of Hamilton 
and Franklin; and in February we studied about 
Edison, Lincoln, Washington, and Longfellow. 

Instead of putting up the usual silhouettes of 
our heroes, I cut a silhouette of each child in 
the class from manila paper, mounted on black 
construction paper, and put these up above the 
blackboard, leaving enough space between each 
two for a sheet of paper. 

In January I gave the pupils a number of the 
sayings of Franklin. They chose the ones they 
liked best, and each child copied a page of his 
favorite saying to go by his picture. In February 
we made booklets of Illinois in connection with 
our study of Lincoln. We removed the Franklin 
papers and inserted the booklets between the 
pictures. We copied Washington’s rules of eti- 
quette for writing practice. 

In observance of St. Patrick’s Day we put lit- 
tle shamrocks above each booklet and large ones 
at the end of each board. Later, at the sugges- 
tion of a poor speller, we put a gold star above 
the silhouette for each 100 in spelling. 

Only time can tell the results of the project as 
a morale builder, but we had fun doing it, and 
the children will remember it. CELIA MC GOVERN 
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WHICH MONTH AM I? 


Here is a guessing game: 

There are seven letters in my name, 
I am important in many ways, 

I have thirty-one days. 

Peopie cheer when I appear, 

I bring the first day of the New Year! 
Which month am I? Rosalie W. Doss 


MINIATURES TO MAKE 


Doll Family—A doll family, or ani- 
mals and people for a village, can 
be made this way. Cut out the 
dressed dolls, animals, and so on, 
from a magazine. Glue them to card- 
board, leaving a flap. Bend it back 
and glue a small empty thread spool 
onto the back, putting a piece of 
cellulose tape from the spool to back 
of doll. This makes the figures stand 
up. Betty Cooper 
A Doll’s Dish Cupboard—A doll’s 
dish cupboard can be made from an 
empty cardboard egg box with the 
partitions. Cut off the top cover 
of box. Stand it on end. Paste paper 
over the sides to look like wood or 
to match your doll furniture. Red, 
green, blue, yellow, or brown paper 
can be used to match your doll’s 
kitchen. A dish or tiny plaything 
is placed in each square. Try dif- 
ferent arrangements of the objects 
to see which makes the cupboard 
look prettiest! Nancy D. Dunlea 


Make a Village—With empty match- 
boxes and thin cardboard, you can 
make a whole village. To make many 
of your buildings, such as a store, 
draw a picture of the front of the 
building on a thin piece of cardboard 
and paste it against a matchbox, in- 
cluding windows, doors, and the 
name of the building. 

To make houses draw and cut two 
ends like figure at left below; cut 
the roof like figure at right, us- 





ing construction paper. Cut slits at 
be fitted over the chimney. Cover 
the sides of the ' 

nine 
construction pa- ~ 
per. Paste on the 
roof. Now you have the beginnings 
of a village, a city, or a farm, for 


the ends of roof so that they can 
matchbox with 

ends of the house and then fit on the 
home or school. Gene Yasenak 


Girls and Boys 


PORTRAIT "PAINTER" 


Label each of six slips of paper 
with one of the following words: 
1. Head, 2. Ears, 3. Hair, 4. Eyes, 
5. Nose, 6. Mouth; put into a bag. 
Give each player a sheet of paper and 
a pencil. Shake the bag and pass it 
to the first player. Without peeping, 
he is to draw out a slip. If he draws 
the one labeled “Head,” No. 1, he 
may draw a head on his paper. If not, 
he must wait to start his portrait in 
the next round. The slip is returned 
to the bag, which is again shaken and 
passed to the next player. After 
drawing Slip No. 1, a player wants 
to draw No. 2, No. 3, and so on, in 
order to complete his portrait. Each 
player draws a slip only once a 
round. The first “portrait” to be 
finished completely is declared the 
winner. Marion Ullmark 


CROSSWORD PUZZLE 
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Frederick D. Brewer 





We welcome, but cannot acknowl- 
edge, contributions for this depart- 
ment. Manuscripts (except season- 
| al) not heard from in six months 
should be considered rejected. Those 
with stamped envelopes will be re- 
turned. Address: Girls and Boys, 
The Instructor, Dansville, N.Y. 
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The Riddle Bor 


What goes up and 
2 down but always 
lies still? 
Two eyes bias’, he I, but cannot see; 


if I get lost, no use Pll be. Your 
closet holds a lot of me. What am I? 




















What is often broken but never 
repaired? 
WHICH? 


Which is the bigger? 
A pond, or a lake? 
A dwarf, or a giant? 
A cooky, or a cake? 


Which is the lighter, 
A brick, or a pill? 
Which is the higher, 
A mountain, a hill? 


Which is the longer, 
A yard, or a mile? 
Which is the nicer, 
A frown, or a smile? 
Ida M. Pardue 


A GAME FROM BRAZIL 


Children in Brazil play ‘Pigeon 
Flies.” The leader stands before 
the group and says, ‘Pigeon flies.” 
Hands raise. He may say next, 
‘*‘Rooster flies,’ and so on. Sudden- 
ly he will say ‘‘Cow flies,” or ‘Shoe 
flies,” or some other object or ani- 
mal that does not fly. Any person 
who raises his hands must sit down. 
The game continues until all but one 
person has missed. He is the leader 
of the next game. Lillie D. Chaffin 


ANSWERS TO QUIZZES 
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JOHN H. JENNY 


Supervisor of Physical Education, 
Public Schools, Wilmington, Delaware 





MOTOR ACTIVITIES 
FOR THE SLOW LEARNER 


N HIS physical self a retarded child is often 

most like a normal child. Obviously, then, 
an important way in which a teacher can help 
a slow learner is by guiding him toward the im- 
provement of his physical efficiency, or, as the 
research scientist in physical education might 
say, to improve his MQ. 

The score a child achieves after being given 
motor tests is called an MQ (Motor Quotient). 
It is compounded of such variables as reaction 
time, coordination, leg speed, muscle viscosity, 
and the limiting of the foregoing by age, height, 
and weight. 

Some time ago, Dr. Hans Kraus, with his col- 
leagues, tested European and American children 
by using six simple tests to determine the 
strength of the upper and lower back and legs, 
and body flexibility. Thus the level of a child’s 
physical fitness was judged. 

A report of this research appears in the Jour- 
nal of Health, Physical Education and Recre- 
ation for December 1953. You may be inter- 
ested to note that the American children did not 


THE GIFTED LEAD 
CLUBS IN OUR 


VIVIAN PETERSON GRADES 7-8 


ALICE O. SMITH GRADES 4-5-6 
Wright School, Wright, Minnesota 


| Bee winter we began to feel earth-bound 
with our retarded pupils. As we strug- 
gled with the slow children, we realized we 
were not giving stimulus and inspiration to 
the quick, creative children. We felt we had 
no time, but we decided to do something and 
accordingly worked out a plan. 

We started an Art Club, Writers’ Club, 
Drama Club, Science Club, and Readers’ 
Club. Children outstanding in each field be- 
came the first members. Later anyone inter- 
ested in joining had to finish a worth-while 
project assigned by club members. 

At Christmas time the Art Club decorated 
downtown store windows with tempera pic- 
tures. They also decorated the library, our 
schoolrooms, and the corridors for the holi- 
days. All children did some Christmas art 
work, but the talented children were given a 
chance to do éxtra creative work. 

Our Writers’ Club wrote Christmas plays. 
The children chose those written by Pauline 


fare as well on the tests as did their European 
counterparts. It would appear that American 
children are the victims of our modern society 
which tends to emphasize motor mechanics 
rather than body mechanics. 

Bonnie Prudden, one of Dr. Kraus’s assist- 
ants, has just published a book entitled Js Your 
Child Really Fit? in which she describes the 
tests and urges parents to seek better physical- 
education programs for the schools. 

The exercises described and illustrated here 
are designed to correct some of the bodily im- 
perfections commonly found among children. 
The first four exercises will strengthen back and 
abdominal muscles. The last three also assist 
in developing strong leg muscles. 

Dance activities are especially beneficial to 
slow learners. Singing games and dances pro- 
vide for speech activities along with motor ac- 
tivities. Unison songs and games requiring 
choric response are excellent. 

One of the songs recommended for this type of 
musical-dramatic-motor (Continued on page 83) 


SCHOOL 


Radtke, Lu Ann Johnson, and Larry Hamren 
for our Christmas program. During the year, 
they also tried writing poetry and stories. 

The children interested in dramatics are 
our most active group. Sometimes they read 
dramatic poetry; sometimes they give an im- 
promptu play—a situation having been decid- 
ed upon and characters assigned, but all lines 
ad-libbed. They love this. 

The Science Club borrowed a microscope. 
In their spare time they carry out extra ex- 
periments by themselves and during science 
class time tell the rest of us the results. 

Only pupils who read five library books 
each six weeks and report on each are enti- 
tled to membership in the Reading Club. At 
their meetings they recommend books to 
each other and listen to new stories. 

Most of the meetings are held at noon. 
This is the time when we add that bit of in- 
terest, stimulus, and motivation that keeps 
the ball rolling. After each meeting the chil- 
dren work on their project for the length 
of time they decide on. 

This plan has helped our discipline im- 
mensely. Parents, too, report that the chil- 
dren use spare time at home for creative work. 








EXERCISES 





Exercise | 
From a sitting position, 
the child lowers his body to 


the floor while extending his 
" o+———=—4 arms over his head. From 
this position, he raises his 


X body and reaches forward to 
Exercise 2 


touch his toes, keeping his 
This is a little more dif- 


knees straight. Repeat. 
ficult than Exercise 1. From 
a sitting position, with arms 
folded across chest, the body 
is lowered to the floor, From 
this position, with the knees 
bent, the child rises to a sit- 
ting position. 





re 





Exercise 3 

The child takes a sitting 
position. He bends his arms 
at the elbows but keeps them 
close to the body. Gradually 
he lowers his head and shoul- 
ders to the floor, allowing 


VY 


his feet to rise. 
Exercise 4 
While seated on the floor, 
the child supports himself 
on his hands extended behind 
him, elbows straight. Then 
he raises his legs about ten 





= 
inches into the air. On their 
return to the floor, the legs 
should be rotated outward so 
the little toes almost touch 
the floor. 


Exercise 5 

From. a prone position on 
the floor, with arms and legs 
outstretched, the child raises 
first one arm and then the 
other, one leg and then the 
other. Later, he raises both 
arms at the same time and 
then both legs. Finally, the 
child should raise both arms 
and both legs at the same 
time. 








Gab 


Ex 

From a sitting position on 
the floor, the child raises 
first one leg and then the 
other as high as he can, keep- 
ing as close to the head as 
possible. 


Exercise 7 
From a stride position, 


with hands clasped behind 
his back, the child lowers 
head and trunk straight down 
toward the floor. Then he 
unclasps his hands and touch- 
es the floor, placing hands 
flat on the floor if possible. 
Knees should not be bent. 
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Your Kindergarten and You 





WRITING NUMBERS 





TRANSPORTATION PROJECT 


Claudia Albrecht 


Kindergarten Teacher, 
Whitworth School, 
Seattle, Washington 


Ore of our most interesting projects 

of the year is concerned with trans- 
portation. We need to keep our planning 
simple at kindergarten level, of course, 
but simple as it is there is much chance 
for the children to be creative. 

I begin the unit during a conversa- 
tion period with the question: “How 
does your daddy go to work?” We also 
talk about Mother’s need for transporta- 
tion and we discuss vacation trips and 
visits to Grandmother. 


The word transportation is written on 
the board. I tell them what it says 
and we discuss what it means. This is 
a good time to teach the song “Trans- 
portation” in the American Singer, 
Book I (American Book Co.). 

The Lois Lenski books—The Little 
Sail Boat, The Little Auto, The Little 
Train (Oxford) are simple, accurate, 
and interesting to children of kinder- 
garten age. They also enjoy listening 
to Boats on the River, by Flack and 
Barnum (Viking). 

The children bring books from home 
and we look at (Continued on page 84) 


Margaret Hanssen 


Kindergarten Teacher, 
Wantage Consolidated School, 
Sussex, New Jersey 


A STRAIGHT LINE ONE | 
IS FUN. 


AROUND AND BACK 
ON A RAILROAD TRACK— 
TWO—TWO—TWO. 


AROUND A TREE 
AND AROUND A TREE 
IS THREE. 


DOWN AND OVER 
THEN DOWN SOME MORE. 
THAT'S FOUR. 


FAT OLD FIVE GOES DOWN 
AND AROUND. 

PUT A FLAG ON TOP 

AND SEE WHAT YOU'VE FOUND. 


DOWN TO A LOOP— 
A SIX ROLLS A HOOP. 


ACROSS THE SKY 
AND DOWN FROM HEAVEN. 
THAT IS HOW WE MAKE A SEVEN. 


WE MAKE AN S BUT DO NOT WAIT. 
WE CLIMB BACK UP TO MAKE 
AN EIGHT. 


A LOOP AND A LINE 
MAKE NINE. 


IT'S EASY TO MAKE A ONE AND AN O. 
TEN IS ALL YOUR FINGERS, YOU KNOW. 


SS se ee a 
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Elaine Jacobus 
Kindergarten Teacher, 


Ridgedale School, 
Florham Park, New Jersey 


CP EACHERS are spending plenty of good 
time and effort working on personality 
problems in their classes. What does this 
indicate? That teachers do not have 
enough other duties to occupy their time? 
Quite the contrary, we all know. Rather it 
shows their awareness of the importance of 
“detecting and treating individual problems 
in helping each child adjust to school life. 
Do the facts that Molly resents author- 
ity, and Dave nods over his arithmetic 
paper, have any bearing on the quality of 
their work? Is Joey worrying about a quar- 
rel between his parents? Is John unhappy 
since his best friend moved away? Does 
Jane lean too heavily on her friend, Beth, 
instead of using her own initiative? And 
can the teacher do anything about it? 
Yes, te all these questions and many 
more. U'atil such problems are solved, at 
least te some extent, the children involved 
are not achieving all they could achieve. 
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WHAT 


No matter how hard they may try, 
teachers cannot ever be 100 per cent per- 
fect in understanding and removing those 
work-crippling personality problems. Only 
by gaining the confidence of each child 
and the cooperative help of the parents 
can some degree of success be gained. 

Kindergarten is an ideal place to start 
this work since children and parents usually 
desire happy school adjustment. Also, 
discouragements and antagonisms have not 
yet become deep-seated. Another reason 
for possible success on the kindergarten 
level is the child’s five-year-old agreeable- 
ness, sandwiched in between the temper 
tantrums of three and four, and the ex- 
pected smartiness of six. The schedule this 
first year is also quite elastic, and allows 
moments for observing each one’s reaction 
to his environment, to his classmates, to 
the one in authority, and to group require- 
ments. 


MAKES SUSIE CRY? 


One of the most important facets of a 
kindergarten teacher’s interesting job is 
to diagnose emotional troubles and work 
toward their eventual disappearance. Al- 
though she cannot always learn the cause, 
in many cases finding a cure is a simple 
process of trying various possibilities. 

Since each child is distinctly different 
from every other one, similar actions may 
stem from various causes in various chil- 
dren. Crying, for instance, at the beginning 
of the year, may indicate fear of a strange 
place, of a strange adult, and of strange 
children. Or it may indicate a desire for 
attention. Being one of many at school 
may cause an unpleasant reaction of 
temper, tears, or sulking. A five-minute 
talk with the parent will doubtless indicate 
whether or not an overprotective mother 
is in the picture. Crying sometimes evi- 
dences an unconscious desire to return to 
babyhood. (Continued on page 82) 
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JESSIE HOLTZHAUSER 


Teacher, Kindergarten, Buck Street School, 
Paulsboro, New Jersey 


OME wintry day when the snow is falling 

gently, or in a blinding storm, kindergarten 
or first-grade teachers would find it an ideal 
atmosphere in which to begin this unit. As a 
result of visual and sensory experiences, young 
pupils can learn many interesting facts related 
to: (1) Snow is soft. (2) Snow is cold. (3) 
Snow is wet. ‘The following shows how one 
teacher used poems, stories, music, and a variety 
of activities to emphasize these facts. 


Snow Is Soft 


Poem 

The concept that snow is soft was introduced 
when the teacher read Alice Wilkins’ “Snow” in 
Time for Poetry by May Hill Arbuthnot (Scott, 
Foresman) to the class. 

Song 

Next the children learned to sing “Without 
a Sound at All,” from the Kindergarten Book 
(Ginn & Co.). : 
Visual Aids 

A chart entitled SOFT was made. Actual 
articles were displayed, as well as pictures cut 
from magazines: cotton, woolen cloth, a powder 
puff, satin, velvet, cleansing tissue, and roving. 
Story 

The children listened intently to “The Little 
Tea Kettle” from Talking Time by Scott- 
Thompson (Webster Pub. Co.). 

From this story, they became aware of the 
sound of “S,” which they practiced pronounc- 
ing. Some pupils realized that several classmates 
had names beginning with “S”—Sandra, Susan, 
Samuel, and Stephen. Others named objects 
beginning with “S.” They made a picture chart 
showing: shovel, sprinkler, shirt, sweater, spider, 
sand, skate, scissors, saucer, suitcase, scarf, soap. 
Activities 

As a climax to our discussion of soft things, 
the class divided into two groups to make 
mashed potatoes and applesauce. This broad- 
ened their knowledge of the meaning of soft. 
Arithmetic 

Through the “S” experience, the numbers six 
and seven were discovered. White paper balls 
were made by the teacher. The pupils counted 
out six balls and seven balls, and then used 
them to make tall snowmen. Thus, they experi- 
enced a need for and the practice of counting. 
, small paper ball made each snowman’s head. 

rt 

Snowmen were drawn freehand and gay col- 
ored scarves were added with crayon. Colored 
and white papers were folded and snowflakes 
were cut. (See directions on page 56.) Other 


children made paper sleds and used the seesaw 
board for a coasting hill. 


A PRIMARY UNIT 


t Snow! 


Let It Snow! 


BUT MAKE T 


FREE TEACHI 
OR FIRST GRA 


Game 

Hard and soft objects were placed in a box. 
Pupils took turns picking out objects, and hold- 
ing them up for classmates to identify as hard 
or soft. 
Rhythms 

The idea of gently falling snow can be further 
impressed on young minds by having them par- 
ticipate in a tiptoe activity. The music of “Soft 
Walking” by Betty Martin in American Singer 
(American Book Co.) is very effective for this 
rhythmic experience. They will also enjoy per- 
forming to the “Tiptoe March” from RCA Vic- 
tor Rhythm Album I, E 71, 78 rpm; WE 71, 
45 rpm. 
Listening 

After discussing the feeling of quiet connect- 
ed with falling snow, the children listened to 
portions of these recordings: “To a Wild Rose” 
from Woodland Sketches by MacDowell (Co- 
lumbia Album, ML 4279, 33% rpm); “To a 
Water Lily” (RCA Victor Listening Album III, 
E 79, 78 rpm; WE 79, 45 rpm) ; and Brahms’s 
“Lullaby” (RCA Victor Listening Album I, 
E 77, 78 rpm; WE 77, 45 rpm). 

Listening to these recordings helped the chil- 
dren relate the concept of soft music and soft 
snow. 


Snow Is Cold 


Poem 

Again the teacher used a descriptive poem to 
motivate the children’s thinking about the con- 
cept of snow and cold. They enjoyed Olive B. 
Miller’s “Frozen Milk Bottles” in Let’s-Read- 
Together Poems, Kindergarten and Primary 
Grades (Row, Peterson Co.). 
Songs 

Young pupils usually enjoy singing, and these 
four songs made quite an impression on the chil- 
dren as they began to connect the idea of snow 
with north winds, mittens, and ice. The songs 
were: “North Wind” from American Singer I 
(American Book Co.) ; “I’m Glad It’s Snowing” 
from Kindergarten Book (Ginn & Co.) ; “Mit- 
ten Song” and “Ice” from First Grade Book 
(Ginn & Co.). 
Visual Aids 

The children made a chart entitled COLD. 
Pictures of the following were mounted on it: 
gelatin jelly, frozen drinks, frozen foods, skaters, 
skiers, a food freezer, a refrigerator, and ice 
cream. 
Stories 

Several suitable stories were found in our 
school library: “Red Mittens” by Laura Bannon 
in Read Me More Stories (Child Study Associ- 
ation of America) ; (Continued on page 82) 
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South America - III 


Oilarian am Outen 


The Instructor Social Studies Editor 


OR a change in unit motivation, take the 
F audio-visual route into Uruguay, Argentina, 
and Chile. A pictorial introduction not only 
will develop interest, but will sustain enthusiasm 
as the children study these countries. By way 
of introduction, show: 

Lands and People of Southern South America— 
Chile, Argentina, Paraguay, Uruguay, “South 
America” (filmstrip, color), Society for Visu- 
al Education, Inc., 1345 Diversey Pkwy., Chi- 
cago 14. 

Portugal Seeks a New Route East; Spanish Ex- 
plorations, ““Mapstrips—Age of Discovery and 
Exploration” (filmstrips, color), The Jam 
Handy Organization, 2821 E. Grand Blvd., 
Detroit 11. 

Voyages of Magellan, “Spanish Explorers” 
(filmstrip, color), Eye Gate House, Inc., 
2716 41st Ave., Long Island City 1, N.Y. 
Other films and filmstrips to vitalize informa- 

tion in textbooks and encyclopedias are listed at 

the end of this unit. 
Your Objectives 

1. Help upper-graders invade these South 
American countries with curiosity and a desire 
to know their neighbors better. 

2. Understand why so many Europeans set- 
tled in Uruguay, Argentina, and Chile. 

3. Develop appreciation for the heritage and 
culture of these South Americans. 

4. Assist the children in learning enough 
about each country so that its future progress 
will interest them long after this study is ended. 


Your Fact Sheet—Uruguay 
Geography 


1. The smallest of South American republics, 
Uruguay shares its only land border (450 miles) 
with Brazil. The Atlantic Ocean, the Rio de la 
Plata (170 miles long and 140 miles across its 
greatest width), and the Uruguay River form 3 
boundaries. The Rio Negro almost divides 
Uruguay. 

2. Except for 2,000-ft. elevations in the north 
and east, most of Uruguay is gently rolling land 
sloping down to the Uruguay River from the 
hilly Cuchilla Grande (Big Knife) region of the 
east. Neither jungle nor desert impedes travel 
or trade across Uruguay. 

3. Sandy lowlands along the Atlantic offer 
ideal resort sites where nationals and visitors 
enjoy summer when snow is drifting in many 
parts of the U.S. (Seasons are reversed below 
the equator. ) 

4. Early Uruguayans cut the forests to make 
space for farms and ranches. The remaining 
forests are between the Rio Negro and Uruguay 
River, except for trees growing along rivers or 


URUGUAY 
ARGENTINA 
and CHILE 


streams or where they’ve been planted for shade 
around farm or ranch buildings. 

5. Railroads and highways knit the country 
together, and 500 of Uruguay’s 700 miles of 
navigable water are on the Rio de la Plata and 
the Uruguay River. 

History 

1. The Charrda Indians killed Juan Diaz de 
Solis, Spain’s chief navigator, who landed about 
70 miles east of Montevideo (present location), 
in 1516, intending to start a settlement. 

2. The first permanent Uruguayan settlement 
was at Salvador (1574), but the real Spanish 
colonial period began about 1624. 

3. Lacking rich deposits of gold and silver, 
Uruguay disappointed the Spaniards. However, 
land fertility attracted other Europeans, who 
managed to subdue the Indians so that by 1832 
they were no longer a problem. 

4. Political peace did not come to Uruguay 
for many years. After the Indians, there were 
border troubles with Argentina and Brazil. 
Leading a poorly equipped Uruguayan army, 
José Gervasio Artigas defeated the Spanish on 
July 10, 1811. Then, the Portuguese controlled 
the Montevideo and Maldonado area until Juan 
Antonio Lavaleja’s army defeated them in 1827. 
The first constitution was adopted in 1830, but 
political troubles, both foreign and domestic, 
continued to disturb Uruguay. 

5. The presidency of José Batille y Ordéiiez 
(1904) marked the beginning in Uruguay of: 
the 8-hour day, the minimum wage, old-age 
pensions, inheritance and income taxes, acci- 
dent insurance, and the abolition of child labor. 

6. Today’s two strongest political parties are 
the Blancos (representing merchants and land- 
owners), and the Colorados (representing the 
poor and middle classes). The latter party is the 
most influential in the present government. 

7. When the constitution was rewritten in 
1918, power was divided between the president 
and an executive council. In 1934, presidential 
power was increased, but in 1951 the president 
and the vice-president were replaced by a 9- 
member council. 

8. Every literate Uruguayan man and wom- 
an over 18 years of age must vote or be subject 
to a fine or prison term. 

People 

1. Spaniards and Italians were the earliest 
white settlers, and later people came from Brit- 
ain, France, Switzerland, Germany, and other 
European countries. Except for a few Negroes, 
and some Indians in the interior, modern Uru- 
guay has a predominantly white population. 

2. A centralized school system was created in 
1877 through José Pedro Varela’s efforts. Uru- 
guayans test the latest educational methods in 
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model schools before recommending their use in 
all schools. The government pays tuition, book, 
and laboratory fees for university students, 

3. A statue in the Plaza at Montevideo hon- 
ors José Artigas, hero of the independence 
movement. 

Cities 

1. “Monte vide eu (I see a mountain),” 
shouted the lookout in a Magellan ship in 1520. 
Actually the man saw only a low hill, but 
around it has grown Montevideo, the capital 
(dating from 1726). Now about % of the coun- 
try’s population lives in or near it. Located on 
Horseshoe Bay (La Bahia, The Bay, to a Uru- 
guayan), the old city on the peninsula is the 
commercial and financial center; Plaza Consti- 
tucién is the original city square, and Avenida 
18 de Julio (reminding people of the first con- 
stitution) is the main street. Modern architec- 
ture beautifies Ciudad Nueva (new city). 

2. Salta (40,000 residents) is a center for 
agricultural and livestock industries. Vineyards 
and groves of tangerines and oranges grow near 
by. 
3. Paysandu, founded in 1772 on the Uru- 
guay River, is home to 40,000 also. Businesses 
include flour mills, tanneries, canning factories, 
sawmills, and creameries. 

4. Mercedes (population 35,000) dating 
from 1781, is also an agricultural and livestock 
center. It offers excellent yachting and fishing, 
and well-equipped health resorts. 

5. Now a city of 25,000, San Jose started 
with 46 families in 1783. Once the seat of gov- 
ernment (1825-26), it is now concerned with 
grain and flour milling. 

6. Fray Bentos, a city of 20,000, is princi- 
pally a meat-packing and shipping center. 
Products 

1. Gold, lead, copper, and manganese are less 
important than Uruguay’s marble and granite. 

2. About % of Uruguay is rolling pasture 
grazed by thousands of cattle and sheep. After 
high-grade cattle were brought from Europe, 
the gauchos worked on fenced-in ranches in- 
stead of chasing wild longhorns on the open 
range. 

3. Some cattlemen are shifting to sheep since 
world wool prices have improved. Uruguay ex- 
ports about 90 per cent of its wool. 

4. Dairying is also replacing beef cattle on 
many farms as the thousands of city people 
need more milk, butter, and cheese. 

5. Although the country’s initial wealth came 
from agriculture, manufacturing is increasing as 
power deficiencies are overcome through the use 
of electricity. In 1947, (Continued on page 69) 


In March: Bolivia, Peru, and Ecuador 
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HOW MUCH SCIENCE jo « Dollar? 


YOU DON’T NEED EXPENSIVE EQUIPMENT 


Herman Schneider 


Lecturer in Science Education, 


City College of New York 


F you are one of my eleven faithful readers, 
I you have probably noticed that I favor the 
use of simple, inexpensive materials. Tin cans, 
milk cartons, pencil stubs, pop bottles—these 
and similar scraps are my basic raw materials 
for exploring science. The reasons for such 
preferences are slightly budgetary, but mainly 
pedagogical: 

1. With simple, easily available materials, 
children feel encouraged to repeat the activities 
at home, and to explore further. 

2. Humble materials help us to avoid the 
“wizard of science” curse. Think of all those 
magazine and television advertisements, show- 
ing goggled, gray-bearded scientists peering 
through elaborate instruments, surrounded by 
complicated gadgets. The net effect is awe and 
bewilderment, a feeling that “science is too hard 
for me.” We want our children to believe (be- 
cause it’s true) that science is important in their 
everyday lives, not just in glittering laboratories. 

3. With cheap, simple materials we can 
achieve a maximum of pupil participation and 
a minimum of teacher lecturing. For the price 
of one laboratory thermometer we can buy ten 
of the dime-store variety. These are less accu- 
rate, of course, but for most elementary-school 
purposes are just as good. And it’s no tragedy 
if one or two bite the dust occasionally. 

I am reminded of an instrument I found in 
the science supply closet when I first taught 
sixth grade. It was for demonstrating the vari- 
ous movements of the earth and moon around 
the sun. An assembly of gears, chains, rods, and 
levers, it proved so fascinating in itself that I 
had difficulty getting the children’s attention on 
the subject of the lesson. 

The following year I tried another tack. I 
suggested that we build our own apparatus 
(without showing the complicated one). Lots 
of lovely problems arose—if we use a tennis ball 
for the earth, what size ball should we use for 
the moon? How far should the moon be from 
the earth? Is the moon’s orbit in a line with 
the earth’s, or is it tipped over a bit?—and lots 
of lovely learning resulted. Nor did I have to 
say “Don’t touch,” as with the store-bought in- 
strument that cost over a hundred dollars. 

As another case in point, let’s consider the 
comparative merits of buying a reasonably good 
microscope or of spending the same amount on 
a hundred or more magnifying glasses of several 
sizes. (If your budget allows for both choices, 
I offer my undiluted envy!) 

The microscope has plenty of good uses—ex- 
amining salt crystals, comparing clean and pol- 
luted matter, admiring the beautiful form of pol- 
len grains, examining molds and bacteria, and 
so on; but only one pupil at a time can use it, 
while you stand nervously by. As for taking it 
apart to see how it works, you would sooner dis- 
member your watch! 

What can be done with a magnifying glass for 
each child? First I’d let the children have a 
good time exploring, examining their pencils, 


bits of torn newspaper, clothing, and anything 
else in sight. Then we’re ready for our first 
project, a Science Wonder Box. 

Each pupil can assemble one of these or can 
contribute to a collective box for the science 
corner. A Wonder Box contains an assortment 
of common materials to examine during free 
time, plus written suggestions for the explorer. 
The materials, which are changed from time to 
time, might include, for instance: 

Envelopes containing sand, sugar, and salt. 
Do the grains all have the same shape? Are all 
the sand grains alike in shape and color? Which 
grains are shaped like cubes? Put a drop of 
water on one and see what happens. 

Small pieces of textiles. Which have fuzzy 
fibers and which are smooth? Which have de- 





signs woven into them and which have 
printed designs? Are some textiles more 
tightly woven than others? Why? How 
is velvet different from other textiles? 
How is a knitted textile different from a 
woven one? 

Here are some more materials with ex- 
ploratory possibilities: feathers, fish scales, 
bread mold, orange-peel mold, defunct in- 
sects, magazine and newspaper pictures, 
fingerprints (press fingertip on stamp pad; 
then on white paper). 

After the magnifying glass has been 
used for some time, a child may ask, 
“How does it work?” We can make the 
question more explicit by rephrasing it 
into its two aspects, the first of which is, 
“Does it magnify because it’s made of glass or 
because it has a special shape?” Here’s a sim- 
ple way to find out. 

The materials needed are a scrap of newspa- 
per with fine print, an eyedropper with water, 
and a piece of clear cellophane. Lay the cello- 
phane on the newspaper. Place the open end 
of the dropper close to the cellophane and care- 
fully squeeze out one drop of water. Look at 
the fine print through the water—it looks slight- 
ly larger than the print nearby. Now lift the 
cellophane slightly—the print looks still larger. 

We see, then, that we don’t have to use glass 
in a magnifying “glass.” Water will do (but 
only temporarily, of course). So perhaps it’s the 
shape that matters. Look at the drop of water: 
it’s fatter in the middle (Continued on page 70) 





[SPECIALLY FOR PRIMARY TEACHERS 


PERHAPS you're one of the lucky people who 
teach in Florida, southern California, or some 
such place that enjoys a perpetually balmy cli- 
mate. If so, | offer my envy, plus the news that 
this piece is not for you. For the rest of us, fac- 
ing cold weather, | suggest that this is a good 
time to take the youngsters downstairs for a 
visit to the heating system and to the genie who 
runs it. 

In preparation for such a visit, you will prob- 
ably want to organize a discussion, leading to a 
list of questions to which the children want to 
find the answers. If your school is heated by 
steam, for instance, the questions might be like 
these: 

1. Where is the fire that makes the heat for 
our school? (in a special place called a fur- 
nace.) 





Indoor Weather 


Nina Schneider 


Co-author, Heath Elementary Science Series 


2. What is burned to make the fire? (A fuel— 
usually oil, sometimes coal or gas.) 

3. How does the heat get to our classroom? 
(Above the furnace is a part called a boiler. 
There is water in the boiler. The fire in the fur- 
nace causes the water to boil and become very 
hot steam. The steam flows up through pipes 
into radiators in our classroom. The hot steam 
makes the radiators become hot.) 

A final suggestion, or rather a plea: Please, 
please, don't let the custodian swamp the chil- 
dren with technicalities about pressure relief 
valves, thermostatic controls, stack relays, by- 
pass bleeds, and what not. Gently but firmly 
keep him on the straight and narrow path of 
simplicity, as indicated in the questions above. 
Then you, the children, and the custodian will 
enjoy the trip more and learn more as welll 
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3 Social Studies Problems 


Hannah M. Lindahl 
Wants to Discuss with You 


How can | help my fifth-grade class to de- 
velop clear concepts in the social studies? 


- ypsoaceagg are vital to the development of 
concepts. Oftentimes children do not un- 
derstand what they read in social studies text- 
books because they have not had the type of ex- 
periences that will help them to bring meaning 
to the printed page. The words are there and 
the children can say the words, but the meaning 
is not apparent to the children. 

Occasionally, firsthand experiences can be 
provided to develop meaningful concepts. If, 
for example, the children are studying famous 
inventors, the class can be taken to a museum to 
see models of early inventions and charts trac- 
ing the development of man’s inventions. 

Perhaps a few children in the class have had 
the opportunity to visit science museums in large 
cities in our country. If so, those firsthand ex- 
periences should be related to the class. Picto- 
rial museum folders showing early and modern 
inventions should be placed on the bulletin 
board or on the reading table in the classroom 
where individual children will have the oppor- 
tunity to enjoy the material during leisure mo- 
ments. 

Many secondhand experiences can be provid- 
ed through the use of still pictures, films, film- 
strips, and records depicting the life and work 
of famous inventors. There are many excellent 
audio-visual aids relating to this unit. 

Stories and books about inventors and their 
inventions may be secured for classroom use 
from the public library. After various children 
have read the different books, each child can 
make an oral report on the story or book that 
he read. As he makes his report, he can show 
the class illustrations that will help to clarify 
the children’s ideas of the various inventions. 

Clear concepts can also be developed 


maturity and many o rtunities to 4» 
y y 8 wk 


experience the meaning of the terms, 

in working and playing cooperatively, 

kindly, and fairly with one another, 

will make the concepts increasingly clear and 
meaningful. 


Please give me some suggestions for group- 
ing grades 1 to 6 in social studies in a one- 
teacher school. 
I’ you have a state or county course of study 
which recommends the use of specific units, 
examine the course carefully to seé whether you 
will be able to combine certain grades in using 
the recommended units. Perhaps the course for 
first and second grades includes these units: 
Our Community, Our Community Helpers, 
How We Get Our Food, How We Get Our 
Houses, How We Get Our Clothing, and How 
We Travel. Select some of the units for use one 
year in the combined grades, and next year use 
the other units in the combined grades. 

You will find it advantageous to correlate the 
social studies with some of your language and 
art activities. There will be much need for dis- 
cussing pictures and films, for telling personal 
experiences, and for listening to, and discussing, 
informational material. The children may wish 
to make booklets that will contain original il- 
lustrations with appropriate labels or sentences 
underneath the pictures. This will call for the 
use of written language. 

In the third and fourth grades, the units are 
often focused upon the founding and growth of 
the community in which the school is located 
and upon the history and development of the 
state. The children in the third grade can read 
simiple books about pioneer life in our country, 
and they can relate to the combined group what 





by giving careful attention to the vo- 
cabulary in social studies textbooks and 
reference books. Unless children are 
encouraged to ask about the meaning 
of unfamiliar words and to use the dic- 
tionary in finding the meaning that fits 
the context, the result for the children 
will be no meaning, little meaning, or 
inaccurate and distorted interpreta- 
tions. Thoughtful discussion of the 
content, with emphasis upon building a 
social studies vocabulary, will aid in 
promoting understanding and will help 
to develop rich concepts. 

Concrete terms can always be clothed 
with meaning through the use of per- 
sonal experiences, still pictures, films, 
filmstrips, records, museum objects, and 
reading material that is well illustrated. 
Clear concepts of abstract..terms, how- 
ever, such as brotherhood, democracy, 
honor, truth, and justice, are more dif- 
ficult to develop. A certain degree of 
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COUNSELOR 
of the MONTH 


they have read. Specific information about the 
settlement of the community and of the state 
can be secured by the children in the fourth 
grade from community sources and from refer- 
ence material. The combined group will listen 
to reports and to the discussion. Again, some 
of the language and art activities can be related 
to the social studies units. 

Inasmuch as in the fifth grade the social stud- 
ies program is generally built around the history 
of our own country, whereas in the sixth grade 
the program is generally centered upon world 
backgrounds, you will not be able to combine 
the units in those grades. If, however, you al- 
ternate the discussion periods in the two grades, 
you will need only one place on your daily pro- 
gram for the social studies in the two grades. 
By using this plan and by correlating some of 
the language and art activities with the content 
of the social studies units, you can relieve your 
crowded daily schedule. 


What is meant by the core program, and 
where can | secure some information to help 


me in organizing a core program for my sev- 
enth grade? 


Ww is the core program? It is a unified 
program which utilizes two or three con- 
tent areas in studying a broad problem. Gener- 
ally, social studies and English form the nucleus 
of the core program. Occasionally, a third con- 
tent area, such as mathematics or science, is also 
included. A two- or three-hour period each 
day is devoted to the core program, which is 
under the direction of one teacher. 

Social and economic problems generally con- 
stitute the areas in which units are developed in 
the core program. The problems are frequently 
related to health, safety, citizenship, community 
development, industrial progress, state history, 
and regional growth. Social studies and English 
are not taught as separate subjects, but both 
contribute to an integrated study. 

The following references will be helpful to 
you in organizing your core program. 

Faunce, R. C.; and Bossing, N. L.: Developing 
the Core Curriculum (Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
New York; 1951). 

Moffatt, Maurice P.; and Howell, Hazel W.: 
Elementary Social Studies Instruction (Long- 
mans, Green and Co., New York; 1952). 

Mudd, D.: A Core Program Grows (Board of 
Education, Hartford County, Bel Air, Md.: 
1949), 

Wright, G. S.: Core Curriculum Development 
(Supt. of Documents, Washington, D.C.). 


NEXT MONTH: Ivan E. Johnson 


will discuss problems in art. 
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South America III— 
Uruguay, Argentina, Chile 
(Continued from page 66) 


Uruguay and Argentina agreed to de- 
velop electric power on the Uruguay 
River. Power plants have also been 
built on the Rio Negro. 

6. Tons of flaxseed are exported an- 
nually for conversion into linseed oil. 

7. Good hides and nearness to sup- 
plies of quebracho extract make tan- 
ning and leather industries important 
in Uruguay. In addition, quantities of 
hides are also exported. 

8. Iron, petroleum, coal, sugar, tex- 
tiles, and machinery are imported from 
Europe and the United States. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

1. Uruguyan love of flowers is re- 
flected in province names: Florida 
(flowery) and Flores (flowers). 

2. La Carreta (The Cart), a bronze 
monument honoring the pioneers, is at 
Montevideo. Three yoke of oxen pull- 
ing a covered wagon, followed by a 
horse and rider and two more oxen, 
follow the contour of the ground in- 
stead of standing on a pedestal. 


ARGENTINA 
Geography 

1. It is 2,300 miles from Argentina’s 
subtropical north to the southern ex- 
tremity, the bleak cold island of Tierra 
del Fuego. 

2. The several areas of the north 
include: the Andine (foothills of the 
Andes); the high level Puna; the low- 
lying Chaco plains; the forested Meso- 
potamia between the Uruguay and 
Parana rivers. 

3. South of Rio Negro (Argentina 
is the third South American country 
with a river so named) is windswept 
Patagonia. Oats, barley, and pasture 
for millions of sheep grow here in 
poor-quality soil where the climate is 
dry and cool. 

4, On the Great Pampa, where one 
of the native trees is the dwarf ombu, 
vast quantities of wheat, corn, flax, 
and sunflowers are grown, and millions 
of cattle are grazed. The sixteenth- 
century Spaniards never realized Ar- 
gentina’s future wealth would be meas- 
ured in hides, grain, and livestock. 

5. Tapirs, jaguars, and _peccaries 
(hoglike animals) once roamed the 
Chaco, but now where forests have 
been cleared and land drained, % of 
Argentina’s cotton is grown. 

6. Much of Argentina’s wheat is 
produced in the Fertile Crescent be- 
tween Santa Fe and Bahia Blanca. 
History 

1. Argentina’s history began with 
Juan Dias de Solis’ entry into the 
Plata Estuary in 1516, the Portuguese 
Magellan’s explorations for the Span- 
ish king in 1520, and Sebastian Cabot’s 
explorations up the Parana River. 

2. Pedro de Mendoza’s 1535 colon- 
ization efforts ended in tragedy, but 
many of his horses escaped death and 
became the parent stock for wild horses 
later tamed by early gauchos. 

3. Argentina’s earliest settlements 
were made by Spaniards who crossed 
the Andes in 1553 from Chile and 
Peru. 

4. Argentina’s first constitution 
dates from 1853, but several revisions 
have been made since. Among the 
presidents, there were several dictators. 
One of them, Juan Peron, came to 
power in 1946. He served until Sep- 
tember 1955 when he was forced to 
flee the country. Dissatisfaction with 
his policies and corrupt practices ac- 
counted for this action. His successor, 
Eduardo Lonardi, died within a year, 
and now Pedro E. Aramburu is acting 
president. 


People 

1. Most pure-blood Indians belong 
to the primitive tribes in southern 
Patagonia and Tierra del Fuego. 
Many other Indians work on the 
estancias (estates), which vary in size 
from 1,300 to 500,000 acres. 

2. Gauchos, who are as famous as 
the American cowboy, are often of 
Spanish and Indian descent. 

3. In 1817, General José de San 
Martin, hero of Argentina’s independ- 
ence movement, marched 5,000 men 
through 9,000-ft. Andean passes at Los 
Patos and Uspallata to help Chile win 
independence from Spain. 

4. Domingo Faustino Sarmiento 
(president from 1868-1874), an out- 
standing educator, introduced many of 
Horace Mann’s ideas into Argentina 
schools. He had met Mr. Mann in the 
US. 

5. Bartolomé Mitre, another early 
president (died 1906) was also famous 
as a historian and biographer. 

Cities 

1. Buenos Aires, the capital and 
largest city of Argentina, did not en- 
tirely merit its “good airs” name until 
a sanitation system was built. Modern 
Buenos Aires has been created since 
1900. With its suburbs, it is home to 
about 3 million people. (About 60 
per cent of Argentina’s 1744 million 
people prefer to live in or near cities. ) 

2. Bahia Blanca (population 112,- 
597) has important port facilities from 
which mutton hides and wheat are ex- 
ported. As an early military and naval 
outpost, it protected the country from 
foreign and Indian attack. 

3. Mendoza, in the Andes foothills, 
produces fine fruits and wines. Founded 
in 1562, this city of 97,000 people is 
a resort area attracting many visitors 
with its mineral and hot springs, and 
ski trails. 

Products 

1. During the 1600’s missionaries 
taught the Indians how to grow yerba 
maté (the hollylike shrub which sup- 
plies leaves to make a tealike bever- 
age) in the narrow hook of Argentina 
between Paraguay and Brazil. This 
semitropical area now produces quan- 
tities of cotton, tobacco, and tung nuts. 

2. Drilling for water in 1907 re- 
sulted in the discovery of oil near 
Comodora Rivadavia in Patagonia. 
Wells drilled here and in other parts 
of Argentina supply ¥ of its needs. 

3. Coal reserves have never been 
accurately estimated, but some small 
amounts are mined. 

4. Before refrigeration, hides, tal- 
low, and dried beef were the only cat- 
tle products exported. Argentina still 
supplies more than ¥% the hides on 
world markets, but modern frigorificos 
(meat-freezing plants) annually han- 
dle about 4 million cattle and 6 mil- 


* lion sheep. 


5. Prior to 1870, British money de- 
veloped Argentina industrially. Since 
then, government and private funds 
from other European countries and the 
U.S. have added more factories and 
transportation and communication sys- 
tems to service the country. 

6. Mineral deposits represent only 
1 per cent of Argentina’s exports, but 
wheat, corn, linseed, cotton, and tung 
nuts are very important. Imports in- 
clude textiles, coal, oil, railroad equip- 
ment, motor vehicles, chemicals, and 
machinery. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


1. On Florida Street, Buenos Aires’ 
fashion thoroughfare, vehicle traffic is 
forbidden for several hours each day 
to accommodate buying and window- 
shopping crowds. 

2. Nahuel Haupi National Park is 
in the high Andes of southwest Argen- 


tina. Close by is the picturesque town 
of San Carlos de Bariloche. 

3. When early Argentinians spoke 
of El Gran Chaco (the roundup), they 
referred to Indians and not cattle. 
This was their way of dealing with 
tribes who shot poisoned arrows. 

4. Patagonia was given its name by 
Magellan because he called the tall 
Indians with big feet “Patagones.” 


CHILE 
Geography 

1. The country, extending 2,650 
miles southward from the Peruvian 
border, averages 100 miles in width, 
but is 250 miles across in one northern 
place. 

2. The coastal range rises abruptly 
from the Pacific Ocean while the 
Andes Mountains vary from 2,000 ft. 
to Mt. Aconcagua (22,835 ft). Snow- 
capped Osorno volcano reminds trav- 
elers of Mt. Fuji in Japan. Mount 
Tronador, the thunderer (11,600 ft.), 
is the backdrop for Lago Todos los 
Santos (All Saints Lake). A 900-mile 
fertile central valley (Vale of Chile) 
extends from the Atacama Desert to 
Puerto Montt. 

3. Most of Chile’s rivers are poten- 
tial sources of electricity, but only the 
Imperial, the Bio-Bio, the Valdivia, 
and the Buena rivers can be navi- 
gated, and those only by small boats. 

4. Chile has few good harbors, the 
best being at Valparaiso. Many ships 
anchor at sea and small steamers trans- 
fer cargo between them and land 
where there are no harbors. 

5. The Atacama Desert (40 per 
cent of Chile) is hot and dry, but the 
central valley climate resembles the 
Mediterranean area, although irriga- 
tion is required for good crops. Cattle 
and sheep thrive on the drier pasture 
lands. The icy waters of the Hum- 
boldt Current cool Chile’s coast. 
History 

1. In 1535, Spaniards under Diego 
de Almagro came to Chile in search 
of gold. In 1540 Pedro de Valdivia, 
accompanied by Spaniards and Peru- 
vian Indians, made settlements at San- 
tiago and Concepcién. Near Valpar- 
aiso, his followers mined gold. 

2. Chileans declared independence 
from Spain on September 18, 1810. 
The first national congress met on July 
4, 1811. Further Spanish interference 


was overcome by José de San Martin’s 
armies on February 12, 1817, at the 
Battle of Chacabuco near Santiago. 

3. The first leader of independent 
Chile was Bernardo O’Higgins, whose 
father was governor under the Span- 
iards. For a time young O’Higgins 
was popular. He reestablished law and 
order, created a navy, and improved 
agriculture, trade, and _ education. 
However, popular dissatisfaction forced 
him to abdicate in June 1823. 

4. Five decades of economic and 
political prosperity and stability were 
enjoyed from 1830 to 1880. The con- 
stitution accepted in 1833 remained 
in force until 1925 with few changes. 
Chile now has a strong central govern- 
ment. President Carlos Ibanez del 
Campo, elected for a 6-year term, 
cannot succeed himself. Women have 
voted in national elections since 1949, 
and all literates over 21 must vote. 

5. After Chile-Argentina boundary 
lines were settled in 1902, a bronze 
statue, “Christ of the Andes,” designed 
by Mateo Alonzo, an Argentine sculp- 
tor, was erected at Uspallata Pass. 
According to the inscription, the moun- 
tains will crumble before the agree- 
ment is broken. 

People 

1. For 300 years, the Araucanian In- 
dians fiercely opposed the white man. 
By the Spanish Pact of Quillin in 
1641, they agreed to stay below the 
Bio-Bio River. In 1881 they accepted 
the Chilean government’s offer of this 
area (the Frontera) which has since 
been opened to white settlers. Most of 
the 200,000 Araucanian descendants 
prefer isolated homes to village life, 
but they are beginning to accept some 
of the white man’s ways. 

2. During the colonial period, set- 
tlers were Castilians and Basques. In 
1845, the Chilean government set up 
an agency in Europe to interest immi- 
grants. McKenna, Edwards, and 
Brown became Chilean names among 
the 50 per cent of the population hav- 
ing Spanish and Indian parentage, 
and others who came from the conti- 
nent. Many Germans settled in Vaidiv- 
ia, Llanquihue (just call it Yankee- 
way), and Chiloe. 

3. Tenant life on many large fun- 
dos (estates) in the early days was 
primitive and difficult. Many families 

(Continued on page 74) 
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Action Research—You Can 
Help the Professionals! 


(Continued from page 44) 


interested in professional education. 
As you read of their research, com- 
pare it with situations in your own 
classroom. 

1. Teacher A was concerned with 
whether or not “leaving back” pupils 
was a good thing. She had four pu- 
pils who had not been promoted. She 
studied their records, their achieve- 
ments, and the effect of their nonpro- 
motion. She found that some profited 
but that others did not. 

2. Teacher B wanted to learn the 
extent to which the teacher’s attitude 
toward colors affected the colors liked 
and used in painting. She found that 
what the teacher approved had a pro- 
found effect in determining the colors 
liked by individual pupils. 

3. Teacher C hypothesized that if 
he used a particular scheme in read- 
ing, it would help retarded pupils. He 
kept records, developed specific plans, 
and evaluated the results. 

Most pupils responded but some did 
not, leading him to conclude that the 
methods used were good for some pu- 
pils but not for others. 

4. Teacher D studied the attitudes 
of parents toward their mentally re- 
tarded sons and daughters. She found 
many unable to accept the limitations 
of their children. As a result of her 
study she was able to help parents, to 
the benefit of themselves and of their 
children. 

5. Teacher E studied the attend- 
ance of pupils and the effect of helpful 
parent conferences on attendance. He 
found that such conferences resulted 
in improved attendance with only 
one exception. He also found that 
nonattendance was caused by many 
different things, and that it is impos- 
sible to identify a single cause of non- 
attendance which fits most pupils. 


Despite the fact that we owe much 
to research, educational research in the 
United States is still .in its infancy. 
For instance, with all that we know, 
there are many problems which re- 
main only partially solved. These ex- 
amples show some of the possibilities: 

Strict homogeneous grouping of pu- 
pils is generally rejected; but research 
is needed to determine how pupils can 
best be organized for instruction, espe- 
cially slow and bright groups. 

Nonpromotion is used less and less 
as a disciplinary measure or as a means 
of improving learning; but research is 
needed on the extent to which some 
pupils would benefit by taking longer 
to complete a given curriculum. 

Autocratic methods of control and 
discipline are rejected because of the 
effect on children and the conflict with 
mental hygiene principles; but research 
is needed as to the extent to which 
some pupils need to have their work 
specifically laid out for them. 


As a career teacher, you can take 
these steps in developing research: 

1. Develop the problem-solving ap- 
proach in all individual and group 
projects. 

2. Report on your own work and 
encourage others to report. 

3. Develop good bibliographic hab- 
its. 

4. Seek to raise the level of project 
work by systematic attack on problems, 
using research techniques. 

5. Emphasize the need for, and 
sound methods of, defining the prob- 
lem, developing the hypothesis, and 
getting the evidence. 

6. Make use of research consultants 
or personnel with research competen- 


cies in projects, or have someone as- 
sume role of research consultant. 

7. Encourage in-service training in 
research, and the familiarization of 
staff members with research tech- 
niques. 

8. Provide basic books and mate- 
rials, as well as time and place for 
meetings for curriculum groups. 

9. Encourage other members of your 
staff to join in cooperative attack on 
problems. 

10. Make it possible for local repre- 
sentatives to join with other schools 
or committees, or with association 
groups concerned with curriculum re- 
search, 

11. Encourage memberships in as- 
sociations such as state and national 
ASCD and like groups concerned with 
research, 


Of course you will need resources, 
but many are available for you to 
draw on. And before resources can be 
used, a need must be felt for their use. 
They must be located and appropriate 
steps taken to relate them to a par- 
ticular project or activity. 

A major source of help is to draw 
on members of one’s own group. Many 
teachers and supervisors have had 
some training in research but have not 
had an opportunity to apply what they 
know, and are often reluctant to admit 
competency unless pressed. With a 
little encouragement these members 
can be of significant help in a project. 

Research personnel or research- 
trained personnel on the staff of the 
school system (state and local) are of- 
ten available. Because of the relatively 
few professional positions in the field 
of research, many well trained research 
persons will be found in teaching and 
administrative positions. 

College and university staffs provide 
one of the most fruitful sources of 
consultation service. Staff members of 
agencies and organizations in education 
and related fields are often available 
for consultation. Librarians, medical 
groups, and so on, can also be drawn 
upon. 

Professional associations have pro- 
grams and committees from which 
consulting personnel can be drawn. 
Many publishing groups have research 
personnel on their staffs which can be 
drawn upon to assist you in setting up 
and solving your problem. 


Here is a brief summary to start you 
on your way: 

Curriculum research is an integrated 
part of a good curriculum develop- 
ment program. Continuous reapprais- 
al, reorganization and modification of 
your program, and readjustment of de- 
sign as you proceed are of utmost im- 
portance. Finally, action research, 
with its new and unstereotyped ap- 
proaches, offers much promise for cur- 
riculum advance, especially in areas in 
which more formal research approach- 
es have been found wanting. 


How Much Science for a 
Dollar? 


(Continued from page 67) 


than at the edge. The magnifying 
glass also has that shape. Any trans- 
parent material with such a shape is 
called a convex lens. Any convex lens 
can be used as a magnifying glass. 

But why does a convex lens make 
things look bigger? We can achieve 
a partial answer in a series of steps. 

1. We see things by the light that 
comes from them. Some things (the 
sun, a lighted candle, and so on) are 
sources of light and we see them by 


the light they give off. Others (books, 
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rocks, mirrors, and so on) reflect light 
and are seen by the light they reflect. 

2. When we look at something, light 
from that “something” passes through 
the pupil of the eye to the back of the 
retina. The retina is composed of mil- 
lions of nerve cells sensitive to light. 

3. When we look at something dis- 
tant, the light that comes into the eye 
forms a small image on the retina 
(Figure A). 

4. When we look at something 
nearby, the light forms a larger image 
on the retina (Figure B). 

5. When we use a magnifying glass, 
the light is spread out so that it forms 
a still larger image on the retina (Fig- 
ure C). 





- 


c-S 


Thus far we have explored convex 
lenses as magnifiers, in which use we 
look directly through them, but they 
have many other uses as well. One of 
the most important is as image-formers 
in cameras. To see what a camera 
lens does, let the pupils do the follow- 
ing simple experiment: 

Hold a sheet of white paper so that 
it faces a window. Put a magnifying 
glass against the paper, on the side 
facing the window. Slowly move the 
glass away from the paper. An image 
of the window and of the outside scene 
will be formed on the paper. It will 
be an upside-down image in color, with 
upside-down trees and buildings, with 
people and cars moving upside-down. 
(See illustration, page 67.) 

The lens in a camera forms an image 
in the same way, but it is formed on 
photographic film that is sensitive to 
light, so that the image is retained 
permanently. 

If you are interested in exploring 
further, here are some sources. 

Science Experiences with Ten-Cent 
Store Equipment, by C. J. Lynde (In- 
— Textbook Co., Scranton, 

a.). 

Science for Today and Tomorrow, 
“Elementary Science,” Book 6, by H. 
and N. Schneider (D. C. Heath & Co., 
Boston, Mass. ). 

Through the Magnifying Glass, by 
J. Schwartz (McGraw-Hill Publishing 
Co., New York, N.Y.). 





Carmen of Chile 
(Continued from page 43) 


Mother read it over again and 
smiled. “Isn’t that just like Roberto? 
He knew how disappointed Carmen 
would be.” 

Carmen could hardly believe her 
ears when Father asked, “Would you 
like to fly down to Uncle Roberto’s?” 

“Or would you rather stay home?” 
Mother asked before Carmen could 
answer Father’s question. 

She wanted to say “yes” to each 
question. It would be wonderful to 
visit Uncle Roberto. It would be excit- 
ing to go by plane. But the thought of 
going alone made her hesitate. But 
she couldn’t have Uncle Roberto think 
that she was afraid to come alone. “I 
should like to go,” she answered. 





The next days passed so quickly that 
she hardly had time to think before 
Father was putting her on the plane, 
The engines roared and the big plane 
lifted itself up, up into the air. Soon 
they were flying over the fields and 
pastures of Central Chile. Farther on, 
Carmen looked down on Chile’s fa- 
mous vineyards. Mile after mile, rows 
of grapevines stretched up and down 
the fields. When she was tired of look- 
ing, she curled up in the seat for a long 
nap. The hostess awakened her much 
later and told her to look out the win- 
dow. Now they were flying over the 
beautiful lake region. Like giant mir- 
rors, the lakes lay below them. Snow- 
covered mountains made rugged bor- 
ders around the lakes. Their peaks 
were reflected in the calm waters be- 
low. 

On and on they flew through the 
afternoon. The big plane carried them 
down the long narrow land that stretch- 
es between the Andes Mountains and 
the Pacific Ocean. Then clouds began 
to pile up and make a fleecy floor be- 
neath them, shutting off sight of land. 
Rain began to beat on the window and 
run in rivulets down the pane. Strong 
winds buffeted the plane and rocked it 
from side to side. The signs in the 
front of the plane flashed on, warning 
the passengers, “Abrochar su cinturon., 
No fumar.” This is Spanish for “Fas- 
ten your seat belt. No smoking.” But 
Carmen was glad to have the hostess 
sit beside her through the storm. 

At last the long trip was over, and 
they landed at Punta Arenas. Uncle 
Roberto was waiting for Carmen. “I 
knew you wouldn’t be afraid to come 
alone,” he said. 

Donia Inés, Uncle Roberto’s house- 
keeper was waiting at the house to wel- 
come Carmen. She had remembered 
Carmen’s favorite dessert—custard 
with a topping of melted brown sugar! 

The days passed quickly. Carmen 
rode out with Uncle Roberto to look 
at the thousands of sheep on his ranch. 
Now that it was summer, hundreds of 
lambs scampered along with the moth- 
er sheep. One day they went to see 
wool being loaded on a boat. The 
wool was like an ocean of white foam. 
The evenings were as pleasant as the 
days. Uncle Roberto played games 
with Carmen, read stories to her, and 
better still often told her of the excit- 
ing adventures he had here “at the 
end of the world.” 

Then, one afternoon Uncle Roberto 
got a call for help. Not a shipwreck 
this time, but urgent business at a dis- 
tant ranch needed his attention. It was 
a long trip and he would be away all 
night. He turned to Carmen. “Well, 
Carmen, do you think you can take 
care of things here while I am away?” 
he asked. 

“Oh, yes,” she assured him smiling. 

“I am glad that she is here,” said 
Dojfia Inés. “I don’t like to be alone.” 

Uncle Roberto smiled. “Inés is 
afraid of her shadow.” 

Carmen waved to Uncle Roberto as 
he drove off, then went into the house 
feeling very proud to be in charge. 
But it was lonely in the big house 
that evening without Uncle Roberto. 
The wind whistled around the corners. 
It began to rain very hard as Carmen 
got ready for bed. 

Hours later a loud bang below her 
window awakened Carmen. She sat 
up and tried to think what it was. Then 
she heard a sound, as if someone were 
crying. A shipwreck! That was the 
first thing she thought of. 

There was the sound again—a thin 
little wail coming up out of the rain 
and darkness. Someone needed help, 
and Uncle Roberto wasn’t there. But 

(Continued on page 85) 
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CHARACTERS AND COSTUMES 


sack—American boy, jeans, sport shirt, fishing pole. 
JANNIE—American girl, everyday dress, picnic basket. 
SPIRIT OF AMERICA—Robe and crown. 
CAPTAIN ICHABOD PADDOCK—Sailor suit, fishing pole. 
CAPTAIN STORMALONG—Sailor suit, fishing pole. 
UNCLE REMUS—Overalls and old straw hat. 
SOUTHERN SINGERS—Girls, long full-skirted dresses and 
pantaloons; boys, dark trousers, white shirts, ties. 
JOE MAGERAC—White T shirt and jeans. 
JOHN HENRY—White T shirt and jeans. 
JOHNNY APPLESEED—Old ragged jeans, handled sauce- 
pan on head, brown burlap sack of apples, Bible. 
SPADEBEARD—Pirate costume, patch over one eye. 
PECOS BILL—Cowboy suit. 
DAVY CROCKETT—Davy Crockett jacket, coonskin cap. 
PAUL BUNYAN—Let the children’s ingenuity devise 
ways of showing Paul’s size and his blue ox Babe. 
DaNcERs—Boys, jeans, plaid shirts, cowboy hats; girls, 
full skirts, blouses, cowboy hats. 
SETTING 


The stage represents the U.S.A. A huge folklore 
map of this country is used for a backdrop. 


(Spotlighted, Jack walks on stage in front of 
the curtain. He carries a tackle box and small 
fishing pole. He sits down, letting his legs hang 
over the edge of the stage. After getting his line 
ready, he begins to whistle and fish, the water 
being the floor of the auditorium.) 

JANNIE (enters carrying a picnic basket) —Hi, 
Jack, had any luck yet? (She spreads a lunch 
while she and Jack talk.) 

jack—Nope, I just got here. 

JANNIE—That was a wonderful story you told 
in school yesterday about Buffalo Bill and Sit- 
ting Bull. 

jack—Glad you liked it. America has lots of 
folk stories and legends. You don’t have to go 
outside our borders to find tales of adventure. 

JANNiIE—Do you know any more stories, Jack? 

Jack—I got a library book the other day 
about American legends, but I haven’t read it. 


JANNIE (as the children eat their lunch)— 
You haven’t? Why not? 

jack—Grandpa’s reading it. I hope he fin- 
ishes soon because I want to find out more 
about our American folk tales. 

SPIRIT OF AMERICA (enters)—Maybe I can 
help you. I am the Spirit of America. 

JACK (standing)—How do you do, Ma’am. 

JANNIE (also stands) —Would you like a sand- 
wich? It’s peanut butter. 

spirir—Thank you, I should like one. (She 
accepts sandwich.) And would you like to hear 
some American folk stories? 

yack—Oh, yes! Sure thing. 

JANNIE—I'd love to. 

spirir—Come then, let’s take a trip through 
America’s legends and folklore and meet some 
very famous people. 

(The children and Spirit of America go off 
stage and the curtain opens. A large cardboard 
boat and waves are seen up left of stage, pref- 
erably on a raised platform. The Captains are 
seated in the boat, singing “Blow the Man 
Down.” Jack, Jannie, and Spirit of America 
enter.) 

spirir—Children, I want you to meet two of 
folklore’s most famous sailors. This is Captain 
Paddock and this is Captain Stormalong. 

pappocKk (heartily)—Well, salt of the sea, 
old Stormalong, we got company. 

STORMALONG—And a good morning to ye, 
mates. 

CHILDREN—Good morning, Captain Paddock 
and Captain Stormalong. 

yack—Are you really Captain Paddock—the 
one who got swallowed by a whale? 

pappocK—I’m the great sailor of the seven 
seas. 

JANNIE—Please tell us about it. 


Middle- and upper-grades.can work up this pageant 
quite easily and give it fe assembly program 
at any time of year, but you will get an 
inspiration from reading thi ind proceed to 
guide your pupils into a ctivity along 
similar lines. The folklore ¢ Pin this pageant 
are popular with girls anc your pupils may 
want to substitute oresde 










spirit—Let’s get into the boat and you will 
hear one of the biggest, most fantastic sea sto- 
ries you’ve ever heard. 

(All enter the boat and sit down.) 

PADDOCK—Now, mates, it was this way. I was 
the master of a whaling ship. Somewhere out in 
the waters was the meanest, most ornery whale 
a sailor ever did see. Crooked Jaw was his name. 
And the whaler who could harpoon Crooked 
Jaw was offered a prize. Says I to meself: 
“Captain, you’re the bravest of the brave sail- 
ors, it is your duty to bring in the whale and, of 
course, get the reward.” So for the next eight 
years I sailed the seas hunting Crooked Jaw. 
And then one day— 

JANNIE (excitedly)—What happened, Cap- 
tain? 

PADDOCK (with great emotion)—One day, I 
came face to face with Crooked Jaw, the terror 
of the deep. I trembled, my face grew pale, 
my knees began to shake. 

STORMALONG (bored)—Humph, I used to eat 
whales for my breakfast. 

PAppocK—But remember, Stormalong, they 
gave you indigestion. 

jack—Please go on with your story, Captain 
Paddock. 

PpappocK—I raised my harpoon and threw it. 

STORMALONG—Bull’s eye. 

PADDOCK (disturbed)—But the harpoon didn’t 
even prick the hide of the whale. “Mates,” says 
I, “if iron won’t get him from the outside, it 
will get him from the inside.” 

JANNIE (amazed)—You mean, you— 

PADDOCK (proudly)—That’s right. I got swal- 
lowed by the whale in-ten-tion-al-ly. 

STORMALONG—Well, if this isn’t the worst fish 
tale I’ve ever heard! ; 

pappocK—Now, Stormalong. What about the 
time you tried to tell me that your boat got 
caught in the Strait of Dover? (See next page) 
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STORMALONG—My boat was so large 
that it couldn’t get through the nar- 
row passage. And on each side were 
towering cliffs. My crew soaped the 
sides of the boat and we slid through 
the strait. That’s why they call the 
cliffs The White Cliffs of Dover. 

JANNIE (laughing)—That’s very fun- 
ny, Stormalong, but I’d like to hear 
the end of the captain’s story. 

PADDOCK (bows to her)—I walked 
along inside the whale’s stomach till I 
came to a door with a brass knocker. 
There was a mat with “Welcome” 
printed on it. I walked in, and, to 
make a long story short, inside the 
whale was a mermaid. 

STORMALONG—Now I’ve heard every- 
thing! 

PADDocK—I sat down and she gave 
me a bite to eat before I returned to 
my ship. My mates thought I was dead 
and were saying prayers for me when 
I swam out of Crooked Jaw’s mouth. 

JANNIE (laughing)—I think you men 
who sail the seas just try to outdo each 
other in telling stories. 


spirit—That’s right, Jannie. Come 
now, I'll take you down south. 

(The children bid the Captains 
good-by and leave the boat. The Cap- 


. tains continue to fish throughout the 


entire program. The children and 
Spirit of America move to the center 
of the stage. Uncle Remus enters with 
the Southern Singers. They sing 
“Swing Low, Sweet Chariot.” ) 

UNCLE REMUS—That’s mighty pret- 
ty singing, children. Now what you 
want old Uncle Remus to do for you? 

ONE CHILD—Tell us a story about 
Bre’r Rabbit. 

JANNIE—May we listen, too? 

UNCLE REMUS—Old Uncle Remus 
would be glad to have you. Just come 
over here. (He tells the tarbaby story 
or some other. If desired, another group 
may act out the story.) 

spiriIr—Have you enjoyed your visit 
in the South? 

CHILDREN—Oh, yes! 

spirir—Then let us be on our way. 

CHILDREN—Good-by, Uncle Remus. 
Good-by, boys and girls. 








Alfred Bulltop Stormalong 


AN AMERICAN LEGEND FOR CHORAL SPEAKING 
J. J. THOMPSON 


Yo ho! Heave ho! All in a ring we dance a hornpipe song 
And join with sailors everywhere who sing of Stormalong, 
Of Alfred Bulltop Stormalong. Remember well that name! 
And listen to the salty tale of how he came to fame. 


One cold day in Boston town was born a black-haired boy. 

His cradle was a whaling boat, an anchor was his toy. 

He grew to be five fathoms tall. His eyes were blue as blue. 

And when he dined, his favorite meal was whale steak and shark stew. 
Three at a meal these sharks he'd eat till he could eat no more. 

And for a toothpick he would use a twenty-two-foot oar. 


Stormalong’s first sailor job was on the Silver Maid, 

And with this mighty man aboard no one could be afraid. 

When the captain shouted, “Men, go hoist the anchor chain!” 
The crew began to haul away and pull with might and main. 
The anchor did not budge an inch, for deep down in the sea 

A monster octopus held on and waved his arms with glee. 
Stormalong jumped overboard to fight the octopus. 

They wrestled all that day and night, and made an awful fuss. 
The twenty-four long tenacles held fast to Stormalong 

Until he tied into each one a square knot, good and strong. 


On to China sailed the ship to bring back silks and tea, 

While Stormalong grew very sad, “This ship’s too small for me. 
I have to sleep outside at night if it be rain or fair, 

And sails and other rigging are always in my hair.” 

But nowhere could be found a ship to hold this sailor tall, 
Although he searched the seven seas and every port of call. 

He said, “I'll quit the sailor’s life and go to Idaho 

And there I'll be a farmer and I'll learn to make things grow.” 


He raised potatoes by the ton. Now here is a surprise, 

For each of those potatoes was of watermelon size. 

But Stormalong discovered that he had a strange disease. 

“It is caused by grass and trees. 
The only way to cure yourself and conquer this disease 

Is once again to find a ship and sail the seven seas.” 


He hurried back to Boston town and found a brand-new ship 
Just loading up with food and goods to start an ocean trip. 
The captain said to Stormalong, “I need to take a rest, 

So why don’t you take over, for of sailors you’re the best.” 


“Land sickness,” said the doctor. 


Captain Stormalong took charge and soon set every sail. 

But from the north a hurricane blew up a roaring gale. 

It blew the ship to Panama and, with a mighty motion, 

Blew it through the land into the cold Pacific Ocean 

And made the Panama Canal, or so true sailors say, 

Although land lubbers won’t believe that it was made that way. 


But here we sadly end the tale of Captain Stormalong, 

Whom sailors will remember long in story and in song. 

One morning Stormalong awoke, a hungry man was he. 

Six sharks he ate for breakfast, all washed down with ginger tea. 
He died from indigestion when the clock struck half past three, 
And in a sail they sewed him tight and buried him at sea. 

Yo ho! Heave ho! All in a ring we dance a hornpipe song 

And join the sailors everywhere who sing of Stormalong. 
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(Uncle Remus and the Singers move 
down stage left and remain there. 
When all characters are on stage their 
positions will correspond very roughly 
to the areas of the U.S. where the 
legends originated.) 

( Magerac and John Henry en- 
ter. 

spirit—We’ll go out through the 
Midwest now, Jack and Jannie. See 
that man, children? He’s Joe Magerac. 

jack—Why, he’s made of steel! 

JANNIE—And what did he do? 

JOE MAGERAC—I’ll tell you what I 
did. I picked up a train locomotive 
in my two hands. 

yack—Gosh! 

JOHN HENRY—And I’m John Henry. 
I’m the best steel driver west of the 
Mississippi. I can even outdo the au- 
tomatic steel drill. 

jannieE—Then you must be two very 
famous railroad men. 

JOHN HENRY—And we started the 
old song, “I’ve Been Working on the 
Railroad.” 

JANNIE—Please sing it for us. 

(Joe Magerac and John Henry sing 
the folk song, “I've Been Working on 
the Railroad.” As Johnny Appleseed 
enters, the two railroad men take posi- 
tions upstage center and remain there 
for the rest of the program.) 

JOHNNY (to Jack and Jannie)—I’m 
on my way to Ohio. Got a lot of seed 
planting to do. 

jack—It’s Johnny Appleseed! 

spiriIT—Hello, Johnny. How are your 
apple trees growing? 

JOHNNY—They’re doing fine, Miss 
Spirit. I’ve got fine apple orchards 
growing in Pittsburgh now. 

JANNIE—May I plant a seed? I’m 
anxious to go along with you. 

SPADEBEARD (enters stage right)— 
Indeed you’re not going with Johnny 
Appleseed. You’re going with me and 
a high ransom you'll bring. (He tries 
to drag Jannie off stage.) 

JANNIE (screams )—Help! 

jack (grabs Jannie’s other arm and 
tries to pull her away)—Let her go! 

spirit—Let her go, Spadebeard, you 
villainous rascal. Go back to your ship 
in the Great Dismal Swamp. 

SPADEBEARD—And what reward will 
I get if I let the child go? 

JoHNNy—Here, old pirate, have an 
apple—a nice, red juicy apple. 

SPADEBEARD (takes apple)—An ap- 
ple. Ay, but it’s been a long time 
since I’ve had fruit. An apple in ex- 
change for the young lady. It’s a deal. 
(Spadebeard sits down on the stage in 
front of Joe Magerac and John Henry 
and eats his apple.) 

JoHNNy—Ohio is calling me, so I 
must be on my way. 

jannie—Thank you for saving me 
from Spadebeard. 

JOHNNY—It was a pleasure. (Sits 
down at Spadebeard’s right.) 

spirir—While Johnny plants his 
seeds, we'll go on out west. There are 
great things happening in the wide 
open spaces. 

JANNIE—We’re on our way. (Sings 
“The Arkansas Traveler” as they walk 
around the stage, returning to center.) 

DAVY CROCKETT (entering) —Howdy! 
I’m on my way to the Alamo. 

JANNIE— Davy Crockett! 

jyack—We know all about you from 
a song a man wrote. 

pavy—A song about me? Well, what 
do you know! Will you sing it? 

jack—Listen. (He sings “Davy 
Crockett.” All the children on the 
stage join in singing each chorus.) 

pavy—Say, I must be pretty famous. 

JANNiIE—Indeed you are. We have 
Davy Crockett shirts and canteens and 
powder horns, and Davy Crockett 
books and— 

spirir—And your song has been on 
the Hit Parade. 





(Pecos Bill and the Dancers enter. 
The Dancers sit in a group to right of 
center front around Pecos Bill, who 
twirls a lasso.) 

pavy—I’m mighty glad the y 
folk of our fine country are learning 
about some of America’s famous Ip. 
dian scouts. There’s a crowd gath- 
ered around Pecos Bill. I think [yj 
just sit here and rest a spell before | 
hit the trail again. But why don’t you 
children wander over? (Davy sits right 
of center front.) 

(After saying good-by, Children and 
Spirit approach Pecos Bill’s group.) 

PECOS BILL—Sure enough, it was me, 
old Pecos Bill, who invented the lasso, 
who invented a western roundup, who 
invented and started the first rodeo, 
and who even lassoed a tornado. Now, 
that’s enough talk. Let’s get some ex- 
ercise. Form a line. Places! Places! 
Music! Let’s dance. 

(Dancers stand, form a line, and 
dance the Virginia Reel. Jack and 
Jannie join in the dance.) 

JANNIE (as Dancers sit down stage 
right )—Oh, that was fun! 

jyack—Sometimes we dance in 
school. Our teacher taught us how. 

spirir—Yes, dancing is good Ameri- 
can fun. Come, there’s one more fel- 
low I want you to meet. 

JANNIE—Who is that? 

spirit—He is often considered the 
greatest of all characters in our folk- 
lore. Wherever there are forests to be 
cut, or lakes to be dug, or rivers to be 
straightened, there you will find his 
footprints and those of his blue ox, 

(Paul enters with Babe.) 

yack—It couldn’t be anyone but 
Paul Bunyan. 

PAUL—That’s right. I was born to 
be great. Why, when I was bom I 
weighed 70 pounds, had a black beard 
and a curled mustache. A clipper ship 
was my cradle. When I was a school 
lad, my geography book was so large it 
had to be carried by an ox team. 
(Paul takes position up stage right 
where he remains.) 

spirit—It’s time you children were 
going back home. Have you enjoyed 
your trip? 

JANNIE~—It’s been wonderful! 

jack—This is an amazing country. 

spirir—Yes, Jack, it certainly is. 
America is rich in folklore and legends 
and songs. 

(The entire group stands and sings, 
“This Is My Country.” ) 


SOURCES OF SONGS 


“Blow the Man Down” is in American 
Singer, Book 1V. “Swing Low, Sweet 
Chariot” is in the Golden Book of Fa- 
vorite Songs (Hall & McCreary). “I’ve 
Been Working on the Railroad” is in Let 
Voices Ring (Hall & McCreary). “Ar- 
kansas Traveler” is in Blending Voices 
(Ginn). “Davy Crockett” is sheet music, 
but another version is in American Sing- 
er, Book VI. You can obtain a record 
with music for the Virginia Reel from 
Educational Record Sales, 146 Reade St., 
New York 13. “This Is My Country” is in 
Music Americans Sing (Silver Burdett). 


REFERENCES 


The author recommends the following 
books as good sources of folk tales: 
Yankee Doodle’s Cousins, by Anne 
Malcolmson (Houghton Mifflin). Child’s 
Book of Folklore, by Emrich and Korson 
(Dial Press). Pecos Bill and Lightning, 
by Leigh Peck (Houghton Mifflin). An- 
other good source book is Story and 
Verse ev Children, by Miriam B. Huber 
(Macmillan). 

In case you did not see it in our Made 
to Order columns, we want to call your 
attention to free and inexpensive folk- 
lore material you can order from Dr. 
Elizabeth Pilant, National Conference 
American Folklore for Youth, Ball State 
Teachers College, Muncie, Indiana. At 
your request you will be sent two mime- 
ographed sheets of “American Folklore 
Materials Now Available.” There isn’t 
room to list them all here, but a big folk- 
lore wall map sells for only $.50. There 
are lists of films, filmstrips, and books, 
and numerous pamphlets, some free, 
some selling for five, ten, fifteen, oF 
thirty cents. 
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JOHN GORDON COLSON 


Assistant Master, County Primary School, 
Spalding, Lincolnshire, England 


IT’S THE CUSTOM 


THE AUTHOR'S TITLE FOR THIS CLEVER, HUMOROUS PLAY FRAMEWORK 


WAS “THE PRINCE AND THE SAUSAGES." WE AMERICANIZED IT. 


THIS “play framework” is an intermediate step in the 
creative dramatics progression. Imagine a regular 
story as the first step, this breakup into scenes as 
step two, and the combined action and dialogue given 
for an audience as the final step. Your pupils can 
plan for the dramatization of any story by setting 
down what each scene should include, as is done here. 
Or they can create original plays by agreeing on a 
plot and planning what each scene should contain. 
The action and speeches will be spontaneous and will 
vary but will keep to the essentials for each scene. 

Elaborate costuming is unnecessary. Improvised 
crowns, chef’s hats, servants’ aprons, a badge of dis- 
tinction for the Prime Minister, and a dashing cape 
for the Prince will help with characterization. 


CHARACTERS 


QUEEN CUSTOMANIA OF UGOCGO 
PRINCESS ROSEBUD— 
Her daughter. 
PRIME MINISTER 
PRINCE MICHAEL OF FARAWAY 


FIRST SERVANT 
SECOND SERVANT 
ANOTHER SERVANT 
BIG CHEF 

LITTLE CHEF 


SETTING 


_ A room in the palace early in the evening. A table 
is placed right of center and two chairs are upstage 
on the left. The entrance to the Queen’s apartments 
is upstage right and the door communicating with the 
rest of the palace is downstage left. 


Part I 


First Servant and Second Servant are putting 
a tablecloth on the table under the supervision 
of the Prime Minister. They talk about the fact 
that they are preparing for the visit of Prince 
Michael of Faraway, who is coming to ask Prin- 
cess Rosebud of Ugogo to marry him. 

“Poor fellow!” exclaims Second Servant, 
“he'll end in the dungeons like the rest of them.” 

They reveal that every suitor has failed to 
pass the test exacted by Queen Customania. 
Prime Minister orders two chairs to be put at 
the table. A little comic business about the ar- 
rangements. “Not side by side,” First Servant 
cautions. “They are not married yet.” 

“Nor likely to be,” rejoins Second Servant. 
“Queen Customania will see to that.” 


Part 2 


Princess Rosebud enters from the left looking 
forlorn. “Why so sad?” asks Prime Minister. 
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She tells him that she saw her new suitor 
through the windows when he entered the pal- 
ace a short time before. She likes him and wants 
to marry him. She fears he will be cast into the 
dungeons with the other suitors. 

“All seventy of them,” says Second Servant. 

Rosebud appeals to Prime Minister to change 
the silly custom. 

“Tt’s an excellent custom,” retorts he, “and 
the express wish of Queen Customania.” 

“Then I shall never marry,” she cries. “Oh 
dear! Oh dear! Prince Michael will fail too.” 


Part 3 


Queen Customania, an overbearing lady, en- 
ters and demands to know why Rosebud is so 
miserable. “You should be flattered that an- 
other suitor has arrived—and from a far distant 
land, too.” Rosebud replies that she is attracted 
by the appearance of Prince Michael and loves 
him. This annoys the Queen, who fails to un- 
derstand how Rosebud can possibly love a man 
she has never met. “Preposterous! Ridiculous!” 
she cries, and Prime Minister echoes her words. 

The Princess says she is sad be- 
cause this young man will not pass 
and so will be condemned to spend 
the rest of his life in the dungeons. 

“Not necessarily,” replies Queen 
Customania. “If he is a shrewd 
young man, careful to have studied 
the laws of Ugogo, he will not fail.” 

“But how will he know that in this 


e land members of the Royalty do not 


eat hot dogs?” 

“Only people with common tastes 
like frankfurters,” retorts the Queen. 

“But I like them,” Rosebud mut- 
ters. 

“That may be so, but you have 
never been allowed to eat them. If 
your suitor eats the wieners offered 
to him, he will have failed our sim- 
ple test and to the dungeons he will 
go.” She adds that there is to be no 
trickery. She has given the Chefs 
their instructions. Her Prime Min- 

ister and Servants will witness the test. She ad- 
dresses the servants. ““The moment you hear this 
Prince Michael ask for frankfurters—at the very 
moment, mark you—clap loudly and shout: 
‘The custom! He has broken the custom!’ I 
shall be waiting in my apartments.” She adds 
that this will be the signal for her to come in 
and announce his failure and his punishment. 

Another servant enters asking if it is con- 
venient for Prince Michael to pay his respects 
to the Queen and the Princess. 

“Bid him enter! I will greet him,” exclaims 
the Queen, and turns to the Prime Minister and 
servants, warning them to carry out her instruc- 
tions. She cautions Rosebud that no hint of the 
nature of the test must be given to the Prince. 
The customs of Ugogo must be preserved. 


Part 4 


Prince Michael enters and is greeted by 
the Queen. “You must be hungry after your 
journey,” she remarks. (Continued on page 81) 
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South America III— 
Uruguay, Argentina, Chile 
(Continued from page 69) 


spent their lives in poorly construct- 
ed thatched homes. Tenants and rotos 
(migrant workers) are getting govern- 
ment attention. By enlisting the co- 
operation of the owner and various 
agencies (some from the UN), living 
and working conditions are improving, 
and more people are being educated. 

4. In a 2-year period after World 
War II, 3,000 displaced Europeans ar- 
rived to make new homes in Chile. 

5. Chile’s centralized school system 
resulted from work done by Valentin 
Letelier and José Abelardo Nijiez. 
Cities 

1, Santiago, capital and largest city, 
has 1,439,150 people. A very modern 
city has replaced the mud-plastered 
log houses built by Valdivia’s follow- 
ers in 1541. 

2. Modern Valparaiso (210,000 
people), the chief port and second 
largest city, is built around the old 
colonial city, and on the cliffs where 
cable railways serve upper and lower 
sections. 

3. Punta Arenas (25,000 popula- 
tion), formerly named Magallanes for 
Magellan, is Chile’s nearest city to the 
South Pole. 

4. Each time Iquique (32,000 peo- 
ple), located near the northern nitrate 
deposits, is damaged by earthquakes, it 
is rebuilt and modernized. 

5. Since 1950, Concepcion, a city 
of 90,000, has had the country’s first 
steel mill (second largest in South 
America), which was built with help 
from the U.S. Export-Import Bank. 
Products 

1. Chile’s early wealth came from 
nitrate deposits in the Atacama Desert. 
When German chemists discovered 
how to extract nitrates from the air in 
World War I, Chilean exports of this 
product which could be converted into 
explosives and fertilizer were greatly 
reduced. 

2. Iodine, an important nitrate by- 
product, has valuable uses in medicine, 
photography, dyes, and chemical an- 
alysis. Chile supplies % of the world’s 
iodine needs. 

3. Since 1946, oil fields in Tierra 
del Fuego have supplied 4, the coun- 
try’s needs. The first refinery, built 
at Concon, near Valparaiso, in 1954, 
processes this oil. 

4. Grapes and a variety of fruits are 
ripening in the northern part of the 
“Vale” in January and February. 
Ideal weather conditions have made 
dried fruits a specialty. Rice acreage 
is increasing, and wheat and alfalfa 
are two leading crops. 

5. Chile is second only to the U.S. 
in copper production. One of its larg- 
est mines is near Chuquicamata. 

6. About 61% million sheep are 
raised in Chile, and as far south as 
Tierra del Fuego. 

7. Gold, good-quality sulphur, some 
silver, iron ore (for export), and poor- 
quality coal (mixed with imported 
high-grade coal for industrial use) are 
the principal products. 

8. Imports include a wide variety 
of manufactured goods, wheat, lum- 
ber, coal, oil, and so on. 


ACTIVITIES—For the Year 


1. Color and mark Uruguay, Argen- 
tina, and Chile on the outline map 
started when the South America study 
began. Indicate geographic areas, 
mountains, rivers, and cities, but take 
care not to clutter the map. 

2. As a change from murals and dio- 
rama projects, let the group make 
miniature scenes in cigar boxes. The 
top, opened to a standing position, 


forms an ideal background for moun- 
tains or distant horizons. Finished 
scenes might be: cattle ranch on the 
Pampa; harbor scene at Montevideo; 
Spanish colonial ranch home; mining 
nitrates in the Atacama Desert; herd- 
ing sheep in Patagonia; skiing in the 
Andes; primitive Indians of Tierra del 
Fuego. 

3. Tape-record pertinent facts about 
Uruguay, Argentina, and Chile by in- 
corporating them into brief dramatic 
skits. 

4. The contents of the fact-file box 
on South America should be gaining in 
value. If there seems to be a need 
for cross filing, now is the time to put 
meaning into words of explanation. 

AuTHor’s Note: Beginning with Bra- 
zil, the first unit on South America, in 
the September issue, a series of activi- 
ties was proposed, with the idea that 
further development would come as oth- 
er countries were studied. In effect, the 
children would be doing large projects 
without spending too much time on a 
single item. The above activities will 
add another interesting chapter to the 
South American story. 


PROBLEMS FOR INDIVIDUAL 
OR COMMITTEE WORK 


1. After viewing films or filmstrips 
relating to Uruguay, Argentina, and 
Chile, have the children list scenes 
which had the most individual appeal. 
Discuss reasons for choice, and prefer- 
ences for future A-V sessions. 

2. Your classroom could be the 
birthplace of a Spanish linguist if you 
began keeping a list of Spanish words 
and meanings found in texts and sto- 
ries. Borrow a Spanish dictionary from 
the library to help with pronunciations. 
Or, invite a Spanish-speaking person 
to teach the class some simple phrases 
that could be used in conversation 
during the study. 

3. Statues and monuments honor 
people or occasions, and the one for 
President Hipédlito Irigoyen in Buenos 
Aires also pays tribute to the gaucho. 
How many memorials are in your 
community? Who is honored and why? 
Are they kept neat and in good repair? 
Can children help? From the local 
history, find someone who should be 
honored, and with plastic clay design 
a suitable monument. Maybe several 
people would be chosen, and thus an 
interesting hall exhibit would be made. 

4. Games are played for fun, and 
enjoyment increases in proportion to 
skill. As a review media, have teams 


named for Uruguay, Argentina, and 
Chile, and use pertinent questions 
about each country in a quiz game. 
Let the class president choose the first 
two teams to compete. The winner 
can play the third country. 

5. Parts of Chile and Argentina are 
dry because of nearness to mountains. 
Demonstrate effect of winds and mois- 
ture-laden clouds in relation to moun- 
tains by using a hot plate, boiling wa- 
ter in a teakettle, an electric fan, a 
metal tray, or china plate. (See THE 
Instructor, May 1955, page 22.) 

6. Earthquakes periodically shake 
Chile. What causes earthquakes? Can 
they be predicted like weather? Have 
earthquakes occurred in the U.S.? 
Make a report answering these ques- 
tions. 

7. Sometimes outside talent is a 
welcome change for an assembly pro- 
gram. Invite a dancing teacher to 
demonstrate some southern South 
American dances. Later have the class 
express opinions of the performance, 
verbally or with brush and _ paints. 
Learn one or more dances if desired. 

8. Robinson Crusoe probably lived 
on Mas a Tierra, one of the Juan Fer- 
nandez Islands, 400 miles off Chile’s 
coast. Read a few chapters (or the 
book). Was the author Daniel Defoe 
writing fact or fiction? How did 
Crusoe manage to get food, shelter, 
and clothing? 

9. On the Plaza de Mayo in Buenos 
Aires, the Casa Rosada (rose-colored 
building) is the president’s home. In 
the U.S., the president lives in the 
White House. How long has this term 
been associated with this building? 
Why isn’t a president’s house called a 
palace? 


CULMINATION 


Every teacher should avoid a mo- 
notonous pattern when culminating so- 
cial studies. By the time children reach 
upper grades, there may be less enthu- 
siasm for inviting Mamma and Daddy 
especially if they've been culminating 
studies since Ann’s kindergarten days. 

The need remains, however, for a 
general summary and review. For a 
change, the children might advertise 
a South American Facts Bazaar featur- 
ing Uruguay, Argentina, and Chile on 
classroom and corridor bulletin boards. 

Creativity will be in full swing as 
children make mobiles to hang from a 
horizontal map of each country sus- 
pended from ceiling or lights. Names 
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NELLIE L. DREW 


Teacher, Sixth Grade, Henry Waitt School, 
Revere, Massachusetts 


MY CLASS has been quite interested in 
work we have done with poems made 
by them as part of their language assign- 
ment. We have sung them to the melo- 
dies of familiar songs. 

In some cases a child has taken a 
verse and based his pictures on it. 
Others have tried to work in all the 
sports mentioned in the verses. Here is 
a sample. 





or symbols of rivers, cities, resources, 
crops, animals, could dangle from the 
map. Beware, however, of making the 
classroom a jungle of mobiles. 

Display stick-figure scenes. made 
with pipe-cleaners, and pieces of paper 
and cloth arranged on colored con- 
struction paper. 

Share films or filmstrips on Uruguay, 
Argentina, and Chile with other class- 
es by offering a “travel tour.” The 
pictures would make your mobiles and 
other displays more significant. 


EVALUATION 


Now is the time to inventory accom- 
plishments accruing from this study of 
Uruguay, Argentina, and Chile. 

1. Has the study helped pupils cor- 
rect any false impressions they had? 

2. Have they grasped the change 
from a predominantly agricultural to 
industrial economy in all 3 countries? 

3. Did you help them relate geog- 
raphy to the rate at which transporta- 
tion, commerce, and education devel- 
oped? 

4. Did you point out similarities be- 
tween mountain, plain, and coastal 
areas of Uruguay, Argentina, and 
Chile, and their U.S. counterparts? 

5. Has this study given them an 
urge to learn Spanish? 


A-V SUGGESTIONS 


Americans All; Atacama Desert; Fun- 
do in Chile; Housing in Chile; Mon- 
tevideo Family; South Chile; Uru- 
guay; and Young Uruguay (films), 
United World Films, Inc., 1445 
Park Ave., New York 29. 

Argentina; Chile, “Our South Ameri- 
can Neighbors” (filmstrips), Ency- 
clopaedia Britannica Films, Inc., 
1150 Wilmette Ave., Wilmette, III. 

Argentina (People of Buenos Aires); 
Chile (People of the Country Es- 
tates), “South American Neighbors” 
(films), Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Films, Inc. 

Argentina; Chile; Uruguay, “South 
America Series” (filmstrips), Still- 
film, Inc., 35 S. Raymond Ave., 
Pasadena 1, Calif. 

Argentina, the Cattle Kingdom; Chile, 
Land of Mountain, Desert, and Sea- 
shore; Commercial and Industrial 
Argentina; Commercial and Indus- 
trial Chile; How the Argentinians 
Live; Uruguay—Smallest of Repub- 
lics, “The Countries of South Amer- 
ica, Part I” (filmstrips, color), Eye 
Gate House, Inc., 2716 41st Ave., 
Long Island City 1, N-Y. 

Argentina, Paraguay, and Uruguay, 
“South America” (filmstrip), Stan- 
ley Bowmar Co., 12 Cleveland St., 
Valhalla, N.Y. 

Argentina, Paraguay, and Uruguay; 
Bolivia and Chile, “South America” 
(filmstrips), The Filmstrip House, 
15 W. 46th St., New York 36. 

Buenos Aires and Montevideo; Our 
Neighbors Down the Road (films, 
color), United World Films, Inc. 

Countries of the La Plata, “Latin 
America—Regions and Countries of 
South America” (filmstrip, color), 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Text-Film 
Dept., 330 W. 42nd St., New York 
36 


Indian Civilization, Part A and Part 
B; Latin America—Its History and 
Its Heroes, Part A and Part B, “Lat- 
in America—Yesterday and Today” 
(filmstrips, color), McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., Text-Film Dept. 

Silver-Studded Belt—Chile; Vacation 
on the Pampas, “Children of Latin 
America” (filmstrips, color), Young 
America Films, Inc., 18 E. 41st St., 
New York 17. 

South America; A Regional Study— 
Series (filmstrips, color), Eye Gate 
House, Inc. 
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WORDS AND MUSIC BY WILDA BESSIE TOTTEN 





1. There’s a ti- ny gray bird swing-ing out on a limb; Hear him sing thro’ the wind and the storm. 
And he asks no re-turn but a crumb. 






2. He per-forms at my win - dow each day in the cold, 





How he laughs at my shel- ter and scorns my red fire, For his hap- pi-ness keeps him warntk——— 
He’s a gay feath-ered clown, bring-ing cheer to the days When the worldis all fro-zen and numb. 


Chick - a - dee, chick - a - dee, chick-a-dee- dee- dee, Hear him sing thro’ the wind and the storm— 





™—— 
—— 


Chick-a-dee, chick -a-dee, chick-a-dee- dee- dee, With hig hap- py heart keep - ing him warm. 





M . L WORDS BY THELMA M. PARKER music BY GRACE F. SNYDER 
1. I’ve made a great big snow- man, So round and fat and jol-ly; 


2. Up- on his head so jaun- ty He wears a hat allbat-tered. His 
3. I used two shi - ny but -tons To make his eyes so mer-ry; I 





crim - sonscarf he’s wear - ing Be - longs to Sis « ter Mol-ly. 


gloves are mi - nus fin- gers, His coat is old and tat - tered. 


love my strange , new play - mate, My Mis =: ter Jan u-ar-y- 
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ys 8 


FTER two days of heavy snowfall, Saturday was bright and sunny. 
Margaret Davis rushed out of the house, dodged around her father, 
who was shoveling snow, and plunged across the street where her chum, 
Mary, was sweeping snow from the porch steps. Mary and Margaret 
were so much together that they were known as the double M’s. 
“What the great hurry?” Mary asked. 
“Mother said I might have a party this afternoon. Here’s your invita- 
tion.” She handed Mary a card on which was written: 
Mr. Snowman invites you 
to his birthday party 
in Margaret’s back yard 
this afternoon 
2-4 o'clock. 
Mary looked surprised. “Have you a snowman in your back yard?” 
“Not right now, but he’ll be there 
this afternoon.” She held out sev- 


owmal's Birthday p 
aL? 
i 





NELLIE BEVERLY 


“Come on, John, we'll roll the biggest snowball ever, to give Mr. 
Snowman a good solid foundation,” Andy called from a corner of the 
yard where the snow was drifted high against the fence. 

“Mary, let’s you and I make the upper part of the body. Katie Lou, 
you and Linda make the head,” Margaret suggested. 

Margaret chose a place halfway down the yard, midway between the 
two broad living-room windows, for Mr. Snowman to stand. The boys 
rolled the huge ball into place. Then all together they lifted the upper 
part of the body. John, standing on a kitchen stool, set the head in 

lace. 
‘ “You boys make his arms while I fix his face,” Margaret said. “I have 
pieces of coal for his eyes and a pink rock for his nose.” 

The boys made one of Mr. Snowman’s arms sticking straight out and 
the other bent up at the elbow. (Continued on page 86) 








eral slips of paper. “Draw one of = 
these. It will tell what you are to ¥ 








bring to the party.” 





Mary hesitated. “Do I have to 
bring something?” 

“Of course. Don’t you always 
bring a present to a birthday party?” 

Mary drew a slip, then looked up 
in amazement. “All it says here is 





‘a piece of suet!’ What do you want 
with suet?” 
“You'll find out. I’m going next 





door to invite Katie Lou and John.” Ras 4 
Mary tossed her broom aside. “I'll a. ¢ 
go with you. I want to find out cw, 


what this is all about.” 

The two neighbor children were as 
mystified as Mary when Katie Lou’s 
slip read “an apple” and John’s “a 
cabbage stalk.” 

“Hey! Are these refreshments?” 
John asked. 

Margaret smiled and started off. 

“Where to, now?” Mary asked. ress 

“Around the corner to invite Andy, ae 
then across the street to Linda’s. 

Come along with me if you want to.” 

As the others had done, Andy looked up in 
surprise from the slip of paper. “A few lettuce 
leaves. What do you want with lettuce?” 

“You'll find out,” Margaret called over her 
shoulder as she started across the street followed 
by the group. Linda was pulling her small sis- 
ter around the yard on her sled. 

“Oh, goody! A party,” she said, when she 
read the invitation. 

“This goes with it.” Margaret handed her 
the last slip. 

“A dab of peanut butter. What does it 
mean?” 

“Tt means that you are to bring a dab of pea- 
nut butter to the party. See all of you at two 
o'clock. I’ve got to hurry home.” 

John called after her, “I know. The peanut 
butter is to spread on the cabbage stalk.” 

Promptly at two o'clock the children gathered 
in Margaret’s back yard. 

“Where’s Mr. Snowman?” John asked. 

“We have to make him first.” Margaret held 
out a shallow pan. “Put the things you brought 
in this, till we’re ready for them.” 
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Moving Day © 
for 


Lula May 


em MAY hugged her favorite doll tightly. 
“Cinderella, dear,” she said. “We must move 
at once. This corner of my bedroom is too 
mall for a house. We need a big home. We 
have such a big family.” 

Lula May put Cinderella on top of the dress- 
ing table. “You just sit there, dear,” she said, 
“while I pack our things. We will use the baby 
carriage for a moving truck, I will put the 


ROSE O'BRIEN 


teakettle . . . And the iron . . . The pillow 
. . . And the tablecloth, and spoons... A 
book ... The broom... Oh dear! This truck 
is full already! Here, I will put the ironing 
board on top. Cindy, you can sit on that. Hold 
my purse, dear.” 

Lula May set Cinderella on top of the loaded 
truck. “Cinderella,” said Lula May, “hold Baby 
Bee-Bee in your lap. Make room for your sis- 
ter, Judy. Sambo and Nina and Susette can 
ride at this end. Teddy and Pixie can ride in 
this corner. There, we are ready to go. Good- 
by, too-little house. Good-by.” 

Lula May pushed the loaded truck through 
the doorway. She pushed it down the hall. The 


STORIES FOR KINDERGARTEN 


AND PRIMARY GRADES 





bump-bump! Everyone fell off. “Oh!” cried 
Lula May. “You poor dears. Do not cry. I 
will pick you all up. I will fix a good place. 
You can lie down on the ironing board and 
go to sleep. We will soon be in our new home.” 

Lula May pushed the big load into the living 
room. “Oh! How beautiful!” she said. “This 
is just the house we need, Cinderella. Everyone, 
wake up. Sit here on the couch. Sambo and 
Nina, stop crying. I know you are hungry. We 
will have lunch as soon as I can unpack. We 
will eat on this coffee table. I will lay the table- 
cloth. I will put on the dishes . . . The spoons 
. . . I will put up the ironing board for a stove 
.. . Put the silver teakettle on for tea. . . And 


dishes in the bottom here . 


. . Now the silver 


Why Chinese Children have 


BARBARA K. WALKER 


O NCE upon a time in China it was the custom for parents to 
give the first-born son a very long name. They felt that great 
honor would come to men with long names, and every family 
tried to outdo the others in inventing a name that would be 
longer than any other name ever heard. Any shortening of these 
names was considered an insult to the family. 

One day to the Shen family was born a large, strong boy. They 
had his name all ready for him, and they announced proudly to 
their relatives and friends that he would be called Ricki Ticki 
Tambo No Si Rambo Hari Bari Bushki Pari Pim Po. 

“What an excellent name!” agreed everyone who heard it. 
“We must be sure to use it often, so that he may be proud of his 
good fortune.” 

As Ricki Ticki Tambo No Si Rambo Hari Bari Bushki Pari 
Pim Po grew in years, he grew in strength and good looks. His 
only regret was that he had no brother for a playmate. Sisters 
were all very well, in their place, but they could scarcely equal a 


wheels bumped up on the hall rug. Bumpety- 


stir the soup... ” 


Short Names 


joy on his baby brother. As the second son was not considered 
very important, the Shen family named him Ah Fu. 

Ricki Ticki Tambo No Si Rambo Hari Bari Bushki Pari Pim 
Po took great delight in playing with Ah Fu, and he looked for- 
ward to the time when they could run together through the fields 
and play as equals. What pride there was in the heart of 
Ricki Ticki Tambo No Si Rambo Hari Bari Bushki Pari Pim Po 
on the day that Ah Fu first managed to call him by name! 

Within a few years the two brothers were always seen together, 
at play in the fields or in their tiny garden. The special delight 
of Ah Fu was to chase or be chased by Ricki Ticki Tambo No 
Si Rambo Hari Bari Bushki Pari Pim Po to the cottage of their 
neighbor Li Sung, where they would shout down the fine big 
well to hear the echo. 

One day while they were playing at the well, Ricki Ticki 
Tambo No Si Rambo Hari Bari Bushki Pari Pim Po lost his bal- 
ance and fell in. Ah Fu leaned over in great fright and called, 
“Oh, Ricki Ticki Tambo No Si Rambo Hari Bari Bushki Pari 
Pim Po, are you all right?” 


(Continued on page 85) 





brother. 


At last his dearest wish was realized, and Ricki Ticki Tambo 
No Si Rambo Hari Bari Bushki Pari Pim Po could look with 


M.:s FESSIE had come home. For a long 
time the big old house at the end of Main Street 
had stood dark and empty. That was during 
the many years that Miss Fessie was away teach- 
ing. But now she was too old to teach and she 
had come back home to rest. 

Once again the windows in the big old house 
were bright and cheerful. Smoke curled from 
the chimney, and the spicy smell of ginger cook- 
les hung around her kitchen door. Boys and girls 
hung around her kitchen door too, and Miss 
Fessie was glad because she loved children more 
than anything in all the world. 

But something bothered her. There was a 
Puzzled look on her face. It had been there 
since the day she came home. Often, as she 
walked down the street, she’d cock her head to 


Po called back, “Yes. 
but the water is cold, Ah Fu. 
Sung so that I can get out again!” 


Miss Fessie 


RUTH BISHOP JULINE 


one side, as if she were listening. Many times 
during the day she’d get up from her chair and 
go outside. And there she’d stand, listening. 
But all she ever heard was the chirp of a little 
brown sparrow or the purr of an automobile. 
Then she would shake her head and go back 
into the house. 

“It is wrong,” she’d murmur to herself. 

When boys and girls came strolling down the 
street, Miss Fessie stepped to the door and lis- 
tened. She could hear the mumble of their 
voices as they passed by, but that was all. 

“It isn’t right,’ she’d sigh and shake her 


Ricki Ticki Tambo No Si Rambo Hari Bari Bushki Pari Pim 
I am holding on to a rock in the wall, 


Quick, get a rope from Li 
(Continued on page 87) 


head. “Something should be done about it.” 

And Miss Fessie was the one who did some- 
thing. She called all the boys and girls of the 
village into her kitchen. 

“Can’t you whistle?” she asked, looking at 
them closely. 

“Whistle?” puzzled the children. 

“Yes, whistle. Like this.” Miss Fessie puck- 
ered up her lips and showed them how. 

The boys and girls giggled. All except young 
Chipper Riley. He just sucked his thumb and 
twisted one of his curls. 

“Now come on. Let me hear you whistle,” 
said Miss Fessie to the children. 

The boys and girls thought she was joking. 
They looked at each other and giggled some 
more. (Continued on page 86) 
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VES 


BEN FRANKLIN 


B enjamin, more often Ben, 
E asily the star of men, 
N oted for his clever pen: 


F ounder of an almanac, 
R ose from poverty and lack; 
A uthor of so much we say, 
N ational hero to this day; 
K indly man, soft-spoken, mild, 
L oved by adult and by child; 
I nventor and diplomat— 
N o one can wear Ben Franklin’s 
hat. 
—DON MARSHALL 


FREIGHT CARS 


Freight trains carry freight cars 
Of many different sorts: 
Milk cars that carry 
A hundred thousand quarts; 
Hopper cars that carry 
Coal and sand and stone; 
Tank cars that carry 
Gasoline alone; 
Gondolas for engines, 
And parts for airplanes; 
Flat cars for lumber, 
Tractors, jeeps, and cranes; 
Great refrigerators 
That carry fruit or meat, 
Iced to cut down spoilage, 
And keep food fresh and sweet. 
Cattle cars for horses, 
Or sheep and pigs and cows; 
Box cars for flour, 
Cereals, and plows. 


Yes, trains carry freight cars 
Designed for every use, 
And then, behind the last one, 
Is hooked the red caboose! 
—ADELAIDE PARKER 
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ESKIMO CHILD 


You wonder if the Eskimo 
When he’s at the picture 
show— 

Gallops with the horsemen, 
Shoots with the gun, 
Boos at the love scene, 
Claps when it’s done? 
Can’t you guess? 
Yes! 

—LORAINE BURDICK 


ONE TO TEN 


Here are the numbers 
From ONE to TEN: 
ONE dancing puppet, 
TWO funny men, 
THREE yellow daisies, 
FOUR orange cups, 
FIVE pretty ladies, 
SIX happy pups, 
SEVEN colored crayons, 
EIGHT Christmas trees, 
NINE hungry robins, 
TEN shining keys. 


These are the numbers 
For children when 
They want to count 
From ONE to TEN. 


—ILO ORLEANS 
See also number verse on kindergarten 
page. 


COURTESY 


“I’m sorry!” “Thanks!” 
And “Pardon me!” 
Are friendly words, 
You'll all agree. 
So use these words 
And you will see 
How all] respond 
To courtesy! 
—NONA KEEN DUFFY 
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RESOLUTION 


A year of days is waiting, 
Each one a shining ger 

And it’s entirely up to me 
What I will do with them. 


Each day I’ll try to do some good, 


A smile upon my face. 


And in my own small way I’ll make 


The world a better place. 


—MABEL WATTS 


SNOWSHOE RABBIT 


The little snowshoe rabbit 

Hops nimbly over a drift, 
Playing about on the snowfields 
On feet that are broad and swift. 


His winter coat is white, as white 


As ever snow could be, 

But each long ear is tipped with 
black 

So his mother will know he is he. 


—BERTHA WILCOX SMITH 


SAVING CENTS 


Sing a song of saving cents. 
Don’t spend every penny. 

It’s more fun to have a lot 
Than find you haven’t any. 
When your bank is opened 
Hear the pennies clink! 

Buy yourself a savings stamp 
Quicker than a wink. 


Next, you get a little book 

To hold stamps in a row. 

Then you save and buy and save 

And first thing that you know 

You can buy a Savings Bond— 

What a grand surprise! 

Savings Bonds from pennies 

saved 

Prove that saving’s wise. 

—EUNICE CASSIDY HENDRYX 


MY WALKING DOLL 


Santa came, at Christmas time, 

And brought me a walking doll; 

Her dress is red, her shoes are 
black, 

And she carries a parasol. 

Her hair is brown—curly and 
soft; 

Her eyes are a beautiful blue. 

She turns her head this way 
and that 

When she walks along with you. 

I love her and I’m proud of her 

As she moves her little feet. 

[ hold her hand as we stroll 
along 

Up and down the street. 

—ELVA M. EVANS 





WEATHER WISE 


In the land of China, 
they have a curious way 
Of telling what the weather is 
upon a winter’s day. 
They watch the people passing 
and everybody knows 
You tell the kind of weather 
by the thickness of their clothes. 


wv roll tha two-coat day!” “A three-coat day!” 


the shivering coolies cry. 
They do not need thermometers 
the same as you and I. 
—HELEN M. BUNCLARK 


JANUARY JOB 


Lay the tinsel in a box; 

Pull off the popcorn strings. 

Too bad our Christmas tree 
must shed 

Its gay and cheerful things! 


Wrap each and every colored ball, 
Take down the tiptop star, 

And hide away this very day 

The Wise Men from afar. 


Remove the jolly Santa 

That sits upon the shelf, 

The snowman, and the angel, 
And the red-faced Christmas elf. 


Put away the snow scene, 

And cover it with care. 

Wrap up the wreath of cellophane 
And leave the window bare. 


Gently tuck away the Babe, 
So precious and so dear. 
Then say good-by to Christmas time— 
Good-by until next year! 
—MABEL WATTS 


CALENDAR OF RHYMES 


JANUARY is the month 
When days are short and cold. 
FEBRUARY is the time 
For valentines, I’m told. 
MARCH is next upon the list 
With many a windy day. 
APRIL has its springtime rain 
And pussy willows gay. 
MAY is much renowned because 
May baskets are such fun. 
JUNE brings flowers and pleasant days 
And summer has begun. 
JULY is quite a favorite, 
Its fourth is Independence Day. 
AUGUST brings us ripened fruit 
And grain to store away. 
SEPTEMBER is the month when 
children 

Hurrying to school are seen. 
OCTOBER paints the hills and fields 
And brings us Halloween. 
NOVEMBER is the month we always 
Celebrate Thanksgiving. 
DECEMBER brings us Christmas time 
And lots of joyous giving. 
I can’t decide which month is best. 
When each has well begun— 
With special things to see and do— 
IT always seems the nicest one. 

—RUTH DANA PEDERSEN 
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The Victim 


MARGARET GOFF CLARK 
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s HE looked up from his paper, } 4 
the new girl standing in the doorway of 
the fifth-grade classroom. He looked her over, 
from the red ribbon on her brown pony tail to 
her white socks and saddle shoes. 

“Cocky-looking little girl,” he thought. “Must 
be in the wrong room. She’s too small for fifth 
grade.” 

But the girl was walking confidently toward 
Miss Williams’ desk. In a moment the teacher 
stood up and said, “This is Marilyn Brent, class. 
She’s just moved to town and is going to be in 


Yy 
7 


our class.” 

John glanced across the room to see what his 
pal, Albert, thought of Marilyn. Good old Al, 
he hated all girls but most of all he hated girls 
who thought they owned the world, like this 
one. Look at her; she didn’t even look scared. 
Al would sure have no use— 
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jousting,” 
about this quest we're all going on next summer. He 
made me chairman of the transportation committee—” 
Sir Glancth sighed again and stared into the roaring 
flames for a moment. 

“After the conference I thought I could slip home 
early for a little nap before supper,” he went on again, 
“but just as I was tiptoeing out, my armor gave a loud 
squeak, and the king looked up 


John’s thoughts stopped suddenly. Miss 
Williams was leading Marilyn up the aisle to the 
empty scat in front of Albert, and Albert, the 
girl-hater, was smiling at the new girl just as 
friendly as if she were a boy. 

“Here’s your desk, Marilyn,” Miss Williams 
said. “Albert will help you get your books.” 

“Tl say he will,’ John muttered to himself. 
“By the way he looks, he'll also cut off his right 
qmm if she asks him to.” 

All at once he knew that no matter how 
Albert felt about this new girl, he himself didn’t 
like her. Now, just seeing the way Albert 
beamed at Marilyn as he walked to the book- 
case with her, made John see red. Al was his 
best friend. Was he going to get silly over some 
girl and spoil all their fun? 

As the morning went on John’s neck began to 
get stiff from always looking to the left to keep 
an eye on Albert and the new girl. 

In arithmetic Al showed her how to put the 
heading on the paper. In spelling he showed 
her how to number the paper for the trial test. 

But social studies was the worst. They were 
studying about the effect of large bodies of wa- 
ter on the climate and it came out that Marilyn 
had been to the Pacific Ocean and the Atlantic 
Ocean. 


Sir Glaneth Invents 
~ Central Heating 


DOROTHY DILL MASON 


IR GLANETH slowly took off his heavy armor and stood it up in a corner of 
He crossed over to the enormous fireplace in which a 
warming fire roared and sank into an armchair in front of it. 
“Bejivvers, but I'm tired, Camlet,” he sighed to his favorite page, who quickly 
knelt to put on Sir Glane:h’s lounging slippers. 
ing we practiced jousting for the tournament coming up next week. 
N gicians are holding their convention here, you know, 
\N and we knights must supply some entertainment.” 
“Yes, master,’ soothed Camlet, giving the slippers a 
final pat, ‘“‘and would you care for a snack before sup- 
A boar’s-head sandwich, say. 


“It’s been a rough day. 


There’s a bit left 


over from the banquet last night.” 
Sir Glaneth ignored the suggestion. 


“And after the 
he went on, “the king called a conference 


(Continued on page 85) 


All morn- 
The court ma- 
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STORIES FOR MIDDLE GRADES 


“Well, we have a traveler,” Miss Williams 
said. “How nice to have been so many places!” 

“I'd rather stay in one place,” said Marilyn, 
“but we have to move around because my fa- 
ther builds bridges and things.” 

How silly to want to stay in one place! John 
glanced at Al to share the joke with him. But 
Al was staring at Marilyn, shiny-eyed. It took 
John a moment to realize why Al looked like 
that. Then he remembered that Al had always 
wanted to build bridges. He was probably think- 
ing that here was a girl who could tell him 
about all the bridges she had seen. 

During recess Marilyn had a crowd around 
her, asking what it was like to swim in the 
Pacific Ocean, which state she liked best, and 
things like that. Everyone seemed to want to 
talk to Marilyn—everyone but John. He stayed 
at his desk with his eyes on a library book 
and his mind on the 
group around Marilyn. 
Until the bell rang he 
hoped he would see Al 
(Continued on page 84) 
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Tune: Overture to “Orpheus” by J. Offenbach Words and Arrangement by Elva S. Daniels 


A 


The ice skates are flash - ing bright-ly, Dane-ing by sospright-ly, While the sleds go rush - ing 


Join in a_ cir-cle whirl-ing, Thro’ the snow - flakes swirl - ing, In and out the ska-t 
A 





down a hill that’s white - ly spread; Cold the wind is blow-ing, Once a- gain _ it’s snow - ing, 


dash as they go __ twirl - ing round, Tho’ the day’s been mor « ry, To our homes we hur - ry, 





a, 
Bold and cold is Jan-u-ar-~-y’s day. There a crack - ling fire glows As ska - ters warm their fro - zen 


Bold and cold is Jan - u- ar - y’s day. 





toes, Shake your hands till fin - gers tin- gle, Hear the dis - tant sleigh bells jin- gle, Stamp your feet, then 
A A “A 


whirl a- way; Be quick, for Jan-u-ar-~y’s day Starts to fade, Sun to shade, Soon the day is old - er, cold - er, 





D. S. al Fine 
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‘Hot Dog! It’s the Custom 
: (Continued from page 73) 


» “You shall have a meal at once.” She 
Pexplains that the test begins from the 
"moment she leaves the room. “When 
) [return you will know your fate,” are 
© her words as she exits. 
“Know my fate! She speaks as if 
» something dreadful was going to hap- 
n,” says Prince Michael. 
Rosebud replies that already seventy 
» princes languish in the dungeons. 

“And you will make seventy-one,” 
interjects Prime Minister. 

Prince Michael says that he has not 
traveled hundreds of miles for the pur- 

se of spending his life in captivity. 

e has come to marry Rosebud. The 
Princess asks him if he has studied 
the customs of Ugogo. He hadn’t 
thought of it. Customs are much the 
same the world over, in his opinion. 
The Princess remarks miserably that 
their customs are different. 

PART 5 

Little Chef enters carrying a huge 
tray on which are bowls of oranges, 
bananas, grapes, and other fruit. Big 
Chef follows him with a small tray 
containing three hot dogs. 

‘That dish smells good,” remarks 
Prince Michael to Big Chef. Rosebud 
draws attention to the merits of eating 
fruit, but in vain. Both seat themselves. 





SPECIAL EVENTS 


January—March of Dimes 
Month. 

Jan. 1—New Year's Day; 
Emancipation Proclama- 
tion. 

Jan. 6—Feast of the Epiph- 
any. 

Jan. 11 — 200th Birthday 
Anniversary of Alexander 
Hamilton. 

Jan. 13—Stephen C. Foster 
Memorial Day. 

Jan. 17—Benjamin Franklin's 
Birthday. 

Jan. 17-23—National Thrift 
Week. 

Jan. 19—Birthday of Robert 
E. Lee. 











The Princess takes a banana and 
proffers grapes, oranges, and so on, to 
Michael, who thanks her politely but 
does not take any. “Let’s see what's 
under this cover. Hot dogs! What 
could be better? Pass them to me. 
Come, dear Princess Rosebud, give me 
at least two.” Michael reaches for 
them. 

Prime Minister, Big Chef, Little 
Chef, First Servant, and Second Serv- 
ant all clap loudly and _ shout 
simultaneously: “The Custom. He has 
broken the Custom!” 


PART 6 


Princess Rosebud stands dismayed. 
Queen Customania storms in. “So 
Prince Michael, you did not heed our 
customs. You, a prince, descend so 
low as to ask for hot dogs—the food 
of the common herd,” she raves. “You 
are not worthy of my daughter. You 
will be taken to the dungeons.” 

Prime Minister then reminds Queen 
of the Custom of the Last Request 
“It is the custom of Ugogo that be- 
fore a man is sent to the dungeons, he 
iS granted one last request,” says the 
Queen. 

_ Prime Minister remarks that the last 
victim requested a banquet. This does 
not appeal to Prince Michael. Various 


suggestions are made. He remains 
deep in thought. At last he says, “I 
am to be sent to the dungeons because 
I was heard to ask for hot dogs. Is 
that correct?” 

“That is so,” replies the Queen. 

“Then,” says Prince Michael, “my 
last request is that the ears of the per- 
son who heard me ask for the hot dogs 
be cut off.” 

Consternation! 

The Queen says that it was the 


> 


He says it was First Servant. First 
Servant blames Second Servant, who 
accuses Big Chef, and so on. All deny 
it. 

“Then if no one heard me, I could 
not have asked for hot dogs!” says 
Michael triumphantly. The Queen is 
nonplused. Princess Rosebud is de- 
lighted. “Since no one heard him, he 
cannot be sent to the dungeons.” 

The Prince makes the point that if 
he did not fail the test, he must have 


“Then we can be married!” cries 
the Princess. 

The Queen agrees to the marriage. 

“As my wedding present,” says 
Rosebud, “I desire that the seventy 
princes who are in the dungeons be 
set free.” 

Prime Minister states that the re- 
quest must be granted. 

The Queen, now relenting, says that 
in Ugogo the custom is to hold long, 





Prime Minister who heard the Prince. passed it. 





merry nuptial celebrations. “Let the 
festivities commence,” she orders. 
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History of Coal 


ESPITE coal’s age-old existence, its advantages have 

been widely recognized only in the past few centuries. 
Although one of the first references to coal was by 
Theophrastus as early as 371 B.C., knowledge of coal 
remained limited to scattered localities. For example, 
Romans in Britain were familiar with coal before 400 A.D., 
yet Romans in France were not aware of it. And although 
coal was known in parts of Europe in the 10th and 11th; 
Centuries and some English monks were mining and} 
shipping coal in 1269, forty years later Marco Polo was 
met with disbelief in many ports when he told of the 
Chinese using a black rock for fuel. 


In this country, the first definite reference to coal was 
by Joliet in 1673. Seventy years later, our first commercial 
coal mine or “place cald the cole pit” opened near Rich- 
mond, Virginia. During the late 1700's, coal was discover- 
ed in Pennsylvania and used locally, but attempts to ship 
it down the Lehigh and Susquehanna failed. People would 
not believe the black stones could burn. 


Two factors altered this dormant coal trade. For one 
thing, the Industrial Revolution at the end of the 18th 
Century created a need for a source of power that only 


coal could fill. At the same time, the steam engine was 
perfected and became adaptable to both coal mining and 
railway transportation, making possible increased pro- 
duction and distribution of coal. From this time on, coal 
has increased in importance to become a dominant 
industrial factor in our present economy. 


NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 
Southern Building, Washington 5, D.C, 


FREE! If you desire complete information on coal for 
use in your classes, fill out and mail the coupon below. 


Educational Division, National Coal Association 7012 
Southern Building, Washington 5, D. C. 

Gentlemen: Please send me a free copy of “Class Report” 
(booklet on coal for intermediate grades, illustrated in color) 
and a list of other teachers’ aids. 

Name 
School 
Street 


City 
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Let It Snow! Let It Snow! 
(Continued from page 65) 


Everybody Has a House by M. M. 
Green (W. R. Scott); and Houses by 
Elsa J. Werner, a Little Golden Book 
(Simon and Schuster, Inc.). The 
story of “Red Mittens” was dramatized. 

The children enjoyed the exercises 
from Talking Time by Scott (Webster 
Pub. Co.) after they heard “The Cough 
Sound”; “Black Crow”; and “Piggy 
Wiggy.” 

Visual Aids 

A chart for “C” was made with the 
following pictures pasted on it: cat, 
cow, car, cake, candles, cup, crayon, 
corn, and coat. 

Activities 

Two paper thermometers were 
made with red yarn representing the 
alcohol. On one thermometer, we re- 
corded outdoor temperatures from 
time to time, and on the other, indoor 
temperatures. This gave the children a 
better idea of where “cold” and “hot” 
were found on a thermometer. 

The teacher explained in simple 
terms the reasons for using alcohol or 
mercury in thermometers. 

By freezing water in a pan, the chil- 
dren learned that water expands when 
frozen. This fact was compared with 
the frozen milk bottles in the poem. 
Game 

Pupils sat in a ring to represent a 
snowball. As the snowman, one child 
stood in the center. A paper snowball 
was tossed from one child to another. 
The object was to prevent the snow- 
man from getting it. When the snow- 
man caught the paper ball, he chose 
another child to be “it.” 

Arithmetic 

The numbers | to 10 were written 
on white circles of tagboard represent- 
ing snowballs. Pupils took turns pick- 
ing up the numbers in correct order to 
match a chart numbered | to 10. 

Art 

The children made red paper mit- 
tens for the dramatization of the “Red 
Mittens” story. They also made draw- 
ings of houses in the snow. 

Rhythms 

White crepe-paper streamers held in 
both hands were used for a snow 
dance. Any music with fast tempo is 
suitable to help children create idea of 
snowflakes falling from the sky. An- 
other popular rhythmic activity was 
based on imitation skating. The “Skat- 
ers Waltz” from RCA Victor Rhythm 
Album IV, E 74, 78 rpm; WE 74, 45 
rpm, provided appropriate music. 


SNOW IS WET 


Poems 

From the classroom volume of 
Mother Goose, the teacher read, 
“Rain, Rain, Go Away,” and “Doctor 
Foster Went to Gloucester,” to set the 
stage for this part of our study of snow. 

The children enjoyed hearing Helen 
Wing’s “Rain,” from the Let’s-Read- 
Together Poems, Kindergarten and 
Primary Grades (Row, Peterson). 
Song 

“Spit, Spat, Spatter” in Kindergar- 
ten Book (Ginn) provided plenty of 
entertainment and word pictures. 
Visual Aids 

We made another chart, entitled 
WET. Pictures of the following were 
pasted on it: sea diver, milk, soup, sea 
coast, snow, bathtub, water skiers. 
Arithmetic 

Ten small umbrellas were cut from 
paper by the teacher. They were 
placed in front of the pupils. One 
child was chosen to pick up several. 
Others tried to guess how many were 
picked up. After each guess, the an- 
swer was verified. 
Art 

One rainy day, pupils spent some 
time with freehand cutting of rainy- 


day apparel: umbrellas, raincoats, 
boots, and hats. They were mounted 
on a poster. Later, we discussed the 
reasons for using these articles, and 
how they protected our health. 
Rhythms 

Two imaginary situations provided 
plenty of activity and individual origi- 
nality. (1) A place was marked off in 
the room to represent a puddle. Then 
the pupils tried to jump over it. (2) 
Carrying an imaginary umbrella or 
parasol, the pupils played “tightrope 
walker” by following a straight line 
marked on the floor. 
Story 

As a result of hearing the story All 
Falling Down by Gene Zion (Harper 
& Bros.), the sound of “W” was dis- 
covered. 
Visual Aids 

Pictures of words beginning with 
“W” were mounted on a special chart: 
wagon, wheels, water, whistle, wind- 
mill, and wood. 
Activities 

Exercises for practicing the sound 
of “W” were based on “Whippety, 
Whoppety Whee” and “The Gray 
Wolf” from Talking Time (Webster 
Pub. Co.). 
Game 

Crossing the brook was put into ac- 
tion by drawing two lines on the floor 
to represent the brook. As the chil- 
dren ran “through” it, one child stand- 
ing in the brook tried to tag others. 
After a time, another child was chosen 
to be “it.” 


A-V SUGGESTIONS 


In the Winter, “Through the Seasons 
Series” (filmstrip, color), Young 
America Films, Inc., 18 E. 41st St., 
New York 17. 

Play in the Snow (film), Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films, Inc., 1150 Wil- 
mette Ave., Wilmette, III. 

Snowflakes (film, color, or black and 
white), Moody Institute of Science, 
Educational Film Division, 11428 
Santa Monica Blvd., W. Los Angeles 
25. 

Winter Is an Adventure (film, color, 
and black and white), Coronet 
Films, Coronet Building, Chicago 1. 

Winter Is Here, “The Seasons” (film- 
strip, color), Society for Visual Ed- 
ucation, Inc., 1345 Diversey Pkwy., 
Chicago 14. 

EpiTor1aL Note: The RCA Victor Al- 
bums mentioned in this unit are part of 
the Basic Record Library for Elemen- 
tary Schools. The 78 rpm Albums are 


priced at $4.98, and the 45 rpm Albums 
at $4.61. 


What Makes Susie Cry? 
(Continued from page 64) 


About the hardest child to manage 
during the first few days of school is 
the “Little King.” He, or she, has 
had things pretty much to himself 
heretofore—a real miniature dictator. 
The idea of doing what he is asked to 
do, or of following group routines, is 
farthest from his thoughts. The mother 
of one of these little tyrants said to 
me sweetly, “We do want to prepare 
our children to live in a democracy.” 
We can all agree with her if she 
realizes that democratic freedom of 
choice involves the exercise of good 
judgment. In her anxiety not to dictate 
to her child, she has permitted him to 
dictate to her and others. This little 
boy turned out to be a darling once 
he discovered that doing things to- 
gether was more fun than being con- 
trary by himself. 

The kindergarten teacher usually 
has a child or two like Jane. One day, 
when Jane’s mother was visiting, she 
started to leave the room for a mo- 
ment, telling her little girl that she 
would be right back. Jane set up a 
terrific fuss. The mother looked at me 
helplessly and said, “See, she won't 
let me go.” 

“Jane,” I said firmly, “if you make 
a fuss, I’m going to have to ask your 
mother to go home and not finish her 
visit today.” Her mother later ad- 
mitted that she had never left Jane 
with a sitter until the night of the 
P.T.A. reception. With her talent for 
direction channeled constructively, 
Jane became a leader on the play- 
ground initiating all kinds of original 
group play. 

A kindergartener must neglect the 
majority of eager, cooperative tots, 
to chase after the “black sheep” and 
bring him back to the fold. He may 
plant himself on the doorstep and re- 
fuse to enter, or hide behind the door, 
yell, “No, no, no!” and scream and 
struggle madly if anyone tries to get 
him to come in the room. One of these 
determined little fellows may suddenly 
decide he wants to go home, and out he 
goes. I have managed to retrieve many 
of these will-o’-the-wisps on the dead 
run, mainly because I could see it 
coming in their eyes. 

Knowing how to carry a_ small 
squirming child firmly, but without 
hurting him, is a requisite for kinder- 
garten teaching. Important, too, is 
reassuring conversational patter: “You 
thought it was time to go home. Not 
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quite yet. I will tell you when. First 
we are going to have our crackers and 
milk and play outdoors, and have 
some music and stories, and so on.” 

Although we may understand why a 
kindergarten child cries, it isn’t al- 
ways so easy to decide what to do 
about it. We can be sympathetic, but 
not too sympathetic. Little children 
need reassurance in their first major 
break from Mother. Attention for the 
weeping ones, but not too much atten- 
tion. Teacher ignores the tears and 
tries to interest the weeper in some 
toy or game. This usually fails because 
he is determined to be unhappy, and 
all the others stop what they're doing 
and pay attention to him. So the busy, 
happy ones are smiled at and urged to 
tell what they’re doing. We get very 
busy at the sandbox or block play and 
the rest are told to “come and see 
what Billy has built.” 

Returning with a conversational re- 
mark at intervals will in time break 
down the most stubborn reserve. The 
time varies with each individual, of 
course. Soon we try again, “Molly, 
will you please take this doll to Susie? 
Perhaps she'd like to put it to bed.” 

If an unhappy child has something 
to hold, or even a toy nearby, he does 
not usually take long to tentatively 
start poking at it. Some children will 
return for several sessions to the same 
seat and hold the same toy, but they 
are watching, seeing the attention and 
fun the others are having. 

Perhaps the outgoing ones stop for 
a minute to ask why Susie sits alone 
or cries. “She’s lonesome,” is the 
answer. “Why don’t you ask her to 
play with you?” 

When it is quiet, at Group Meeting 
time, a doleful prima donna may start 
to wail again. Now is her chance to 
be heard. The teacher is ready with a 
counterattraction: piano or record 
music. A march is safe, fun, and one 
child can hold the leader’s stick. Or 
the teacher might introduce one of the 
rhythm instruments. Or a jolly hand 
puppet bobs up behind a book and 
explains in a high voice “what we are 
going to do next.” 

No one can be left alone in the room 
during outdoor play. We take a re- 
luctant one gently by the hand, and 
say firmly, “Oh, yes, we all go out to- 
gether.” I don’t remember having to 
carry one out, because most crying 
children don’t want to be left alone. 
No audience. 

After the first few weeks, a con- 
ference with each mother is advisable. 
If there are no outstanding problems 
to talk over, at least a pleasant contact 
between school and home has been 
made so the way is open for free inter- 
change of communications. 

Parent conferences always help a 
teacher understand her pupils as in- 
dividuals. One child may be slow in 
developing physically. Another may 
have a neighborhood play problem 
with children who are overly aggressive. 
If a child is unusually noisy and tense, 
his mother might take a suggestion to 
plan quiet activities with him once a 
day, and limit the cowboy westerns, so 
overstimulating at this age. 

Many school problems can be solved 
only by getting the combined home and 
school picture. For instance Kathy de- 
veloped tummy-aches every morning 
and did not want to come to school. 
As soon as the bus had left, she recov- 
ered rapidly. 

Her mother kept her home several 
mornings. When she realized that it 
was a Stall, she forced a battling Kathy 
to take the bus each morning. Kathy 
told her mother that the children 
pushed her in the stomach at school. 
I watched and found that she was 
deliberately getting in their way in 

(Continued on page 83) 
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What Makes Susie Cry? 
(Continued from page 82) 


the coatroom, so she could come and 
complain to me that they had pushed 
her. We still hadn’t found the answer. 

One day Kathy’s mother stopped at 
school. She had eighteen-months-old 
Dan with her. He ran happily around. 
“You wouldn’t have any trouble with 
him,” she said loudly. “He gets along 
with everyone. I don’t know what’s the 
matter with Kathy. She’s so contrary 
and moody.” 

“Tt’s often hard to accept a new 
brother.” I replied. “Perhaps Kathy’s 
refusal to come to school is a_sub- 
conscious try to get even with you for 
the attention you give her brother.” 

“Oh, no, no, no!” She was shocked 
that there might be any jealousy. 

This went on for some time. The 
doctor said there was nothing physi- 
cally wrong with Kathy. Then one day 
she came to school with a rash on her 
face. On the lookout for signs of in- 
fection, I questioned her about it. 

“Oh, my skin’s very sensitive,” she 
said proudly. “I rubbed soap on it.” 
Later in the morning she came ovet 
suddenly and said defiantly, “I did 
it on purpose. My mother likes Dan. 
She doesn’t like me.” 

A phone message convinced her 
mother where the trouble lay, and 
after a few days of reassurance at 
home the storm clouds were cleared 
from Kathy’s face and disposition. 


Motor Activities 
for the Slow Learner 
(Continued from page 63) 


activity is “John Brown’s Baby.” ‘The 
words and action are given in An In- 
troduction to Recreation Education, 
which is listed among the references 
following this article. “Down by the 
Old Mill Stream,” “Looby Lou,” and 
others are within the ability range of 
many slow learners. 

In addition to singing games and 
dances, the use of creative rhythms 
enriches any program of physical ac- 
tivities and motor learnings for the 
slow learner. Encourage the children 
to pretend that they are horses, ele- 
phants, ducks, camels—all kinds of 
animals; fairies, witches, giants; planes, 
trains, boats. Play appropriate music 
to encourage them to move rhythmi- 
cally as well as interpretively. You 
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will find a long list of rhythm records 
with their sources in an appendix to 
An Introduction te Recreation Educa- 
tion mentioned previously. 
REFERENCES 

Is Your Child Really Fit? by Bonnie 
Prudden (Harper & Bros., New York 
16). 

An Introduction to Recreation Edu- 
tion, by John H. Jenny (W. B. Saunders 
Co., Philadelphia 5, Pa.). 





Recreation for the Handicapped, by 
Valerie Hunt (Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey). 

The Journal of the American 
Association of Mental Deficiency (Box 
96, Willimantic, Conn.) has printed 
“The Status of Physical Education Ac- 
tivities in Special Classes for the 
Educable Mentally Retarded,” by 
Harry S. Beck, in the July 1956 issue, 
and “Some Observations on the Place 
of Physical Education and a Health 





Program in Constructing a Program 
for the Mentally Retarded,” by Harry 
N. Dubin, in the July 1954 issue. 
The Journal of Health, Physical 
Education and Recreation (1201 16th 
St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C.) had 
in its June 1955 issue John Jenny’s 
article, “The Mentally Retarded.” 
EDITORIAL NOTE: The National Recrea- 
tion Association, 8 West Eighth St., New 
York 11, N.Y., has a new catalog Guide 


to Books on Recreation which annotates 
over 750 titles. 
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Available! 


Any age group loves to learn about favorite foods! That's why these 


booklets are welcome additions to the elementary classroom library. 
“Ice Cream for You and Me” is suitable for the first grade; “Maybe I'll 
be an Ice Cream Maker” is designed for grades four to five, and “Ice 
Cream, A Product of Town and Country” for the upper elementary 
grades. The booklets illustrate the relationship of the dairy food, ice 


cream, to agriculture, transportation, industry and family life and are 


useful supplements in social and nutrition studies. 


A 16mm sound Kodachrome film, “Of Town and Country,” illustrates 


the interdependence of town and country and of nations, and supple- 


ments the booklet, “Ice Cream, A Product of Town and Country.” Loan 


prints are available from Association Films, Inc. 
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The Victim 
(Continued from page 79) 


coming toward him for their quick 
game of checkers and a talk. 

Just before lunch Miss Williams 
told the pupils to clear their desks, as 
she had an announcement to make. 
“Marilyn isn’t the only traveler around 
here,” she said, her face pink and hap- 
py-looking. “I’m going on a trip, too.” 

The class tried to look pleased but 
could not entirely succeed. If Miss 
Williams was going on a trip, that 
meant she would not be teaching them. 

“T’m going to represent our school 
at a teachers’ conference,” she said. 
“And I start this afternoon!” 

“Who'll be our teacher?” someone 
asked. 

“A very nice substitute, Miss Lee.” 
Miss Williams went to the door to 
look down the hall. “I had hoped she 
would come before I left so I could 
introduce you, but she’s not here yet.” 
She went to her locker and put on her 
hat and gloves. “I know I can depend 
on you to look after yourselves in the 
lunchroom. John—” She handed him 
the keys. “Will you please take care 
of the door?” 

Then the bell rang for lunch. Miss 
Williams went out leading the few who 
went home to eat. John stood by the 
door while the single-file line of the 
rest of the class snaked down the hall 
and down the stairs to the cafeteria. 

Marilyn came hurrying back just as 
John was locking the door. “I left my 
lunch money in my desk,” she ex- 
plained breathlessly. “I’m sorry.” 

John jerked the door open. “All 
right. Get it,” he said impatiently. 

What a nuisance this girl was! He 
hoped that Al would save him a seat. 
Or would he be saving a place for 
Marilyn? 

He put his head in at the door in- 
tending to say, “Hurry up,” but the 
words never left his mouth. 

Marilyn was still at her desk, lifting 
out her books to find the money. 
That was when the idea struck him. 

Why should he be late getting into 
the cafeteria line waiting for her? He 
would just leave her. No, he couldn't 
go without locking the door. Well, he’d 
lock it—and leave her in the room. 

In a flash it was done. The door 
shut, the key turned, and John was 
dashing down the stairs. 

Albert had saved him a place at the 
table. 

John set his tray down and tried to 
act natural. “Hi,” he said. “Thanks 
for saving me a seat.” 

Al swallowed a forkful of Spanish 
rice. ‘“Where’s Marilyn? I haven’t 
seen her down here.” 

John pretended to be busy opening 
his bottle of milk while he searched his 
brain for an answer. “Didn't you 
know? She goes home for lunch.” 
That wasn’t really a lie, he told him- 
self. Maybe sometimes she did go 
home for lunch. 

“Oh,” said Al. 

John wished he could tell his friend 
the trick he had played on Marilyn. 
Yesterday Al would have thought it 
was funny, but today... 

He began to wonder what Marilyn 
was doing. Was she banging on the 
door? That would do her no good. 
Everyone from that part of the build- 
ing was in the lunchroom at this time. 
By now she must be getting pretty 
hungry. 

Suddenly he did not want any more 
lunch. He was beginning to realize 
what he had done. Marilyn had been 
locked in long enough. If he let her 
out now she would still have time to 
get something to eat. He took a last 
sip of milk and stuffed the package of 
cookies that came with the lunch into 
his pocket. 


“Where’re you going?” asked Albert 
as John stood up. 

“Just to get a drink,” said John. 

“Guess I'll get a drink, too.” 

John snapped at his best friend. 
“Do you have to go every place I do?” 

Al sat down, hurt and cross. “All 
right, if that’s the way you feel.” 

John hurried out without a back- 
ward glance. 

At the end of the hall was a moni- 
tor. John stopped at the drinking 
fountain to figure out what to do. The 
monitor would want to know why he 
was going upstairs. John took a deep 
breath. He had to get up to the room. 
With a determined air he walked to 
the end of the hall. 

“Where’re you going?” asked the 
monitor. 

John showed him the keys. “The 
teacher left me in charge of the room.” 

“It isn’t time to go up yet.” 

“I—I have to water the plants.” 

“Bring me a note from the teacher.” 

“She’s not here.” 

“Any teacher.” 

Defeated, John turned away. He 
began to worry about what would hap- 
pen to him. Why, he might even be 
expelled. 

He stopped at the drinking fountain 
again. Then he walked back toward 
the lunchroom. He could not go in 
and face Al. All he could think of 
was the need to get upstairs and let 
Marilyn out of that room. Why had 
he done such a crazy thing? Slowly 
he made his way back to the drinking 
fountain. 

As he raised his head from a long 
drink he saw the monitor leaving his 
post at the end of the hall. That 
meant it was almost the end of the 
lunch period. 

Like a flash John was up the stairs. 
There was Marilyn looking through 
the glass at him. Her eyes were red 
as though she had been crying. With 
shaking hands he fitted the key into 
the lock. The door was barely open 
when Marilyn brushed by him. He 
opened his mouth to call to her, to 
ask her not to tell on him, but she 
was already out of sight. Probably she 
hoped to get something to eat before 
lunch period was over. 


As though in answer, the bell rang 
and there was a sound of hurrying feet 
climbing the stairs. 

Marilyn came up with the rest of 
the class. John knew she had not even 
had time to reach the cafeteria. 

“Now I’m in for it,” thought John. 
“She’s probably told half the class by 
now.” He braced himself to meet the 
anger and scorn of his classmates but 
nothing happened. Al went by and 
slapped him on the shoulder to show 
him that he was not cross over John’s 
remark in the lunchroom. 

The substitute, Miss Lee, came in. 
Everyone sat down and the afternoon 
began very much as usual. 

John was bewildered. Was it possi- 
ble Marilyn had not told anyone what 
he had done? He looked across the 
room at her. She had her head bent 
over her English book. For a moment 
he forgot his worry over what would 
happen to him and thought only of his 
victim. She wasn’t such a bad egg 
after all, and she must be hungry. 

He remembered the little package 
of cookies he had put into his pocket. 
Deliberately he broke the point of his 
pencil. On the way to the pencil 
sharpener he passed Marilyn’s desk. 
With one eye on Miss Lee, he shoved 
the cookies into Marilyn’s hand. 

Back at his own seat, he looked over 
at the girl. She was already eating a 
cooky. Poor kid, he thought. 

Suddenly Miss Lee’s voice broke the 
silence. “I believe the lunch period 
is over,” she said. Her eyes were on 
Marilyn. “The girl with the red hair 
ribbon. . .” 

Marilyn’s face was as red as the rib- 
bon. She looked over her shoulder as 
though hoping the teacher might be 
talking to someone behind her. 

“You, I mean. Stand up.” Miss 
Lee was angry, there was no doubt 
about that. 

Marilyn stood up and as she did so 
a cooky fell out of her lap and rolled 
down the aisle. 

“What are you eating?” 

Marilyn’s answer could scarcely be 
heard. “A cooky.” 

“Didn’t you have your lunch?” 

Now was the time when it would all 
come out. She would tell on him and 
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then he would be the one who was in 
trouble. 

Marilyn was silent. 

“T’m waiting for your answer.” 

“I’m sorry,” whispered Marilyn. 

She was not going to tell. John’s 
hands were wet with perspiration. No 
one but he and Marilyn knew about 
the locked door and no one need ever 
know. He was safe just as long as he 
kept still. 

But he could not keep still and let 
her take the scolding he deserved. 

He stood up in the aisle, keeping 
one hand on his desk because his knees 
were shaking. Everyone’s eyes turned 
to him. He looked across at Marilyn 
and he found he no longer hated her. 
He only hoped if he tried the rest of 
the year that he could make up to her 
for what he had done. 

“Don’t blame her,” he said clearly, 
“Tt’s all my fault.” 


Transportation Project 
(Continued from page 64) 


pictures in “The Big Books” by G., J. 
Zaffo, published by Grosset & Dunlap. 
They include Real Airplanes, Real 
Trains, Real Trucks, Real Boats and 
Ships. These “First Books” by Camp- 
bell Tatham (Watts) have good pic- 
tures: Automobiles, Trucks, Trains. 
The Wonder Book of Boats (Wonder 
Books Inc., 1107 Broadway, New York 
10), The Great Big Car and Truck 
Book by Kathryn Jackson and the 
Golden Book of Airplanes by Paul 
Jensen (Simon and Schuster) are all 
good pictorial references. 

Our visual aids library offers films 
and filmstrips to enrich this unit. My 
children especially enjoy films. 

As the project,develops, the chil- 
dren draw and paint pictures. We de- 
cide to plan and make a large mural. 

For the mural, I tear off a large 
sheet of wide butcher paper. The chil- 
dren put in the background, the sky, 
water, and land. Those who have not 
developed enough ability to do repre- 
sentational drawing and painting feel 
they have a big share in the mural 
when they paint in this background. 
Those who are able, draw the various 
vehicles, which are cut out and pasted 
on the mural. 

When we start putting the mural to- 
gether, the children often notice that 
there are things missing. This year 
a five-year-old said, “You can’t have 
ships coming in without docks.” He 
immediately drew docks, and some of 
the children learned a new word. An- 
other said, “Where are the sea gulls? 
Remember the poem?” He was refer- 
ring to James Tippett’s poem “The 
Ferry Boat.” 

We carry this project into every 
activity of the day. There are many 
little songs about transportation in the 
song books we use in kindergarten. 
The children imitate with their feet 
the rhythmic sounds that engines make. 
They interpret trains, planes, and 
boats with other movements of their 
bodies. 

In block play they build boats, 
trains, and planes. They take trips 
in them. This calls for the selling of 
tickets, and appointing people to serv- 
ice and operate the boats, trains, cars, 
and planes. 

This year something new was added 
to our project. The children started 
bringing toys for an interest table. We 
had everything on it from a covered 
wagon to the newest jet planes. 

Some of the children had little proj- 
ects of their own. One boy was es- 
pecially interested in trains, so he 
made a train mural all by himself. 
Another boy, whose father was in the 
Navy, made a booklet of many dif- 
ferent kinds of ships. 
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Carmen of Chile 
(Continued from page 70) 


could she really help anyone in a ship- 
wreck? She would have to try. 

She got out of bed and slipped into 
a raincoat, tied a scarf over her head, 
and put on her boots. The boards 
creaked as she went down the stairs. 
At the front door she stopped a mo- 
ment, then opened the door. A gust 
of wind and rain blew in. She stepped 
out into the dark night and hurried 
toward the sound. 

It came from the big box that stood 
under her window. The big lid that 
was usually open was closed now. The 
wind had blown it shut. Of course, 
that was what made the big bang. 

Now she heard the cry more clearly. 
She smiled in relief, and with both 
hands raised the heavy lid. “What are 
you doing here, Taffy?” said Carmen. 
“Did you get locked inside?” And she 
lifted out Uncle Roberto’s yellow cat 
and took her back to the house. 

Next day Dofia Inés was surprised 
to see Carmen come to breakfast with 
Taffy. She was amazed to hear how 
the cat happened to be with Carmen. 
“I could never have gone out in the 
night,” said Dofia Inés. “What a brave 
girl you are.” And she could hardly 
wait to tell Uncle Roberto when he 
came home. 

He listened carefully as Dofia Inés 
told the story. “And to think she went 
out all alone because she thought it 
was a shipwreck. Just like you, sefior,” 
she added proudly. 

“Were you afraid to go out in the 
dark alone?” Uncle Roberto asked 
Carmen. 

She nodded. “It was very dark and 
I was afraid. But you said that I must 
take care of things while you were 
away. I know that you would have 
helped anyone in trouble.” 

“You were indeed brave. I am 
proud of you,” said Uncle Roberto. 
He walked over to his desk and took a 
small box from one of the drawers. 
From the box he took a little gold pin 
in the shape of an anchor. It was one 
of his own that he had received for 
helping rescue people from a ship- 
wreck. He pinned the little anchor on 
Carnien’s dress. 


Sir Glaneth Invents 
Central Heating 


(Continued from page 79) 


and called me back for three games of 
chess. And I always have to let him 
win. Yes, it’s been a hard day!” 

r “Indeed, master,’ Camlet agreed. 

But here’s the evening paper, just 
come to give you the latest news from 
every corner of the kingdom.” 

“By the way, Camlet,” Sir Glaneth 
remembered, as he settled back with 
the paper. “Get that squeaky armor 
oiled up. I sound like a rusty draw- 
bridge!” 

Sir Glaneth had barely leaned back 
to enjoy the column written by the 
court jester when there was a loud 
pounding on the great front door. 

“We should have pulled up the 
drawbridge,” Sir Glaneth glared sus- 
Piciously at the door. “Unbolt it, 
Camlet.” 

Outside stood the court messenger. 
He silently extended two slips of paper 
to the knight. 

Sir Glaneth groaned, “I’d forgotten 
[ was on call tonight. What’s the trou- 
ble this time?” 

‘Two complaints, sire,” reported the 
messenger. “One from the northeast 
corner of the kingdom, and one from 
the southwest.” 

“That's always the way it is,” sighed 
the knight, as Camlet helped him into 
his armor again. He opened the first 


slip. “Dragon reported bothering 
householders near Vert Forest. 
“Bejivvers, Camlet,” he cried. “I’ve 
chased that fellow back into the forest 
every time I’ve been on duty for the 
last six months!” 
He opened the second slip. “Maid- 
en in distress at 69 Wildwood Lane. 
“Think I'll tackle the dragon first,” 
Sir Glaneth decided. “I'll take that 
boar’s-head sandwich now, Camlet.” 
Vert Forest was a fair distance away, 
but Sir Glaneth’s white charger covered 
the ground fast. They found the drag- 
on at the last cottage on the right. 
He was curled up comfortably on the 
lawn, eating an occasional flower. 
“Now see here,” Sir Glaneth began, 
shaking his spear in the dragon’s face. 


With the dragon galumphing along 
in the rear, Sir Glaneth and his charger 
traveled to Wildwood Lane at the 
other end of the kingdom. 

Sir Glaneth pounded on the front 
portal, while the dragon lapped up a 
drink from the moat. 

The door opened, and Sir Glaneth 
caught a glimpse of a maiden with 
blue eyes, golden hair, and a bejeweled 
gown. 

“Are—are you the maiden in dis- 
tress?” he stammered. 

Her voice held the silver tinkling 
of the court jester’s bells as she re- 
plied, “Yes, I’ve been waiting for you, 
Sir Knight. I’m cold!” 

“You mean there’s no wicked uncle 
holding you captive, no savage beast to 
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produced smooth ball-pen lettering of 
quotations, and so on, we all began 
making our own designs, using pens. 
The interest grew and the children 
completed the project on their own. 
Some planned landscapes—others made 
animals, flowers, people, or abstracts. 





“T’ve had enough of this. You scoot 
back into the forest where you belong.” 
The dragon sniffed loudly, and an 
enormous tear rolled down one cheek. 
“What’s the trouble anyway?” the 
knight went on in a softer voice. “Why 
do you keep bothering people?” 

“I’m lonesome!” the dragon rum- 
bled in a melancholy roar. “It’s dark 
in that forest, and cold and gloomy. 
I'd rather be with people!” 

Sir Glaneth shook his head. “But 
people wouldn’t rather be with you,” 
he tried to explain. “You eat their 
flowers and trample on their grass, and 
last time your flaming breath set fire 
to this man’s roof when you tried to 
look in their window.” 

“I’m sorry about that,” the dragon 
admitted. “They were having a party, 
and I wanted to watch.” 

Sir Glaneth sighed. “What am I go- 
ing to do with you? I have to make a 
report.” 

“Just say I wouldn’t go way,” the 
dragon suggested helpfully. 

“And admit failure? Never!” Sir 
Glaneth roared. 

“Where do you live?” the dragon 
asked wistfully. 

Sir Glaneth looked thoughtful. “If 
I let you visit me for a while, will you 
go back to the forest afterwards and 
not give me any more trouble?” 

“I promise,” the dragon said meekly. 

“Very well,” Sir Glaneth said, swing- 
ing into his saddle. “I have one more 
call to make. Follow along behind and 
keep quiet.” 


rescue you from?” Sir Glaneth asked 
unbelievingly. 

“Just build me a fire in the fireplace. 
That’s all I ask,” the maiden pleaded. 
“Ever since we had this old castle re- 
modeled, the fireplace won’t draw 
right. All it does is smoke!” 

“At your service, my lady,” Sir 
Glaneth bowed, his armor squeaking. 

He strode into the great hall, laid 
a fire, and pulled out his tinderbox. 
In a moment the fire was leaping high; 
in another moment black smoke rolled 
out, and the flames dwindled and dis- 
appeared. He tried again and again. 

Finally he faced the princess, his 
face red and streaked with soot. 

“I’m sorry, my lady,” he coughed. 
“I’m afraid I have failed.” 

There was a sound at the front por- 
tal as of a big claw scratching impa- 
tiently across the wood and metal. 

Sir Glaneth snapped his fingers. “I 
haven't failed yet!” he shouted. “One 
moment.” 

He unbolted the big front door and 
beckoned the dragon in. The maiden 
gave a faint shriek and flattened her- 
self against the wall. 

“You have a dungeon?” Sir Glaneth 
asked. 

“Ye—yes, all newly redecorated,” 
the maiden nodded, still hugging the 
wall. 

“Fine!” Sir Glaneth beamed. “Just 
the place for our friend here.” 

“But why?” the maiden cried. Sud- 
denly she saw the flames spouting from 
the dragon’s nostrils as he huffed in- 


dignantly. She held her cold hands 
up to the warmth of his breath. 

“You see!” Sir Glaneth smiled 
broadly. “He can live in the dungeon, 
and we will cut a hole in the floor. 
Why, he’ll heat the whole castle with 
no trouble at all!” 

“But I'll be lonesome!” the dragon 
objected. “I like company.” 

“I’m sure every kitchenmaid and 
pantry boy in the castle will visit you!” 
the knight assured him. 

“And I will, too!” the maiden prom- 
ised. ‘We'll all come down and sit 
around you in the evenings. You're 
better than a fireplace!” 

The maiden turned to Sir Glaneth. 
“T can never thank you enough,” she 
cried. “Do come over for tea next 
Tuesday, sire.” 

“A pleasure, my lady,” Sir Glaneth 
bent low over her hand. “I'll be here.” 

On the other side of the moat, he 
pulled out his report. “Mission ac- 
complished,” he wrote. “Two birds 
with one stone.” 

And as he jogged home on his white 
charger, he felt quite proud of himself. 


Moving Day for Lula May 
(Continued from page 77) 


Ting-a-ling went the telephone. 
Mother came to answer it. Buzz-zz-zz 
went the doorbell. Mother came to 
answer it. And Mother was going to 
have company. 

“Oh, dear!” said Lula May. “This 
home is too noisy. Dear Baby-Bee 
would never get a wink of sleep here. 
Cinderella, we must find a quiet home, 
You hold her bottle while I fix her. 
Now feed her while I pack. We must 
move right away. Moving is such a 
bother to find the right home.” 

Lula May packed all the things back 
into the baby carriage. “I will hurry,” 
she said. “This truck is so small, I 
will put these clothes in the bottom, 
Then the books...And the broom... 
And the ironing board. And the sil- 
ver teakettle... And the dishes... And 
the iron...And the baby’s bottle... 
Now she is done. And the tablecloth, 
the pillow last. ... Now, the pillow on 
top makes a soft seat for everyone. 
And if you all lie down this time, you 
won't fall off. Right here. ..and here 
...and here...and here...We are 
ready to go. Good-by, too-noisy house. 
Good-by.” 

Lula May pushed the loaded truck 
through the doorway. She pushed it 
down the hall. Bumpety-bump-bump! 
Over the hall rug. No one fell off. 
Through the kitchen door... Into the 
kitchen, into the breakfast nook. 

“Oh! How cozy!” said Lula May. 
“This is just the right house for us, my 
dears. The seats are fine for your 
playroom. Everyone, sit here. Look 
out the lovely windows. I must sweep 
this house first. There, it is clean, I 
can put up the ironing board over 
here. And the silver teakettle. ..and 
the books...And the iron... Now I 
can iron some clothes for you. Baby 
Bee-Bee must have a clean dress... 
And Susette. Cinderella, where is my 
purse? I must comb your hair.” 

The big clock chimed out bong- 
bong-bong-bong-bong-bong. One, two, 
three, four, five, six times for dinner. 
Mother came to set the table. Daddy 
would come to eat. 

“Oh, dear!” said Lula May. “This 
home is too busy. Too many other 
people live here. It is too crowded. 
Cinderella, we must find a home in 
the country. Take this book, my dear, 
and read a good story aloud to your 
brothers and sisters, while I pack. I 
must hurry very fast now. I will pack 
the iron first. Then the dishes. .. and 
the broom...And the tablecloth... 
And the spoons... the silver teakettle 

(Continued on page 86) 
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Moving Day for Lula May 
(Continued from page 85) 


..-And the ironing board... And the 
clothes... And the baby’s bottle... 
And the books. ..and the pillow last. 
The pillow is best for a seat. No one 
fell off, last time. Everyone, lie down. 
We have to hurry. Moving is such a 
bother. And we cannot find the right 
house. There now, we are ready. 
Good-by, too-busy house. Good-by.” 

Lula May pushed the load through 
the doorway. She pushed it down the 
hall. . . slowly. . . slowly. . . slowly. 
Bumpety-bump-bump! Up over the 
hall rug. No one fell off. Slowly down 
the hall. ..slowly...slowly. Through 
her own bedroom door. Back home 
again. 

“Oh!” cried Lula May. “How good 
it is to be home again. This house is 
just right, Cinderella. It is not too- 
noisy. It is not too-busy. It is not too- 
crowded. It is just right for us.” 

Lula May hugged Cinderella, and 
set her on top of the dressing table. 
And Lula May began to unpack. 
“This is the best house after all,” she 
said. “We will never move again.” 


Mr. Snowman’s Birthday 
Party 
(Continued from page 76) 


“You would think he was making a 
speech if he had a mouth,” Katie said. 

“T’'ll fix that.” Margaret made a big 
slash below his pink nose, with the 
ends curling upward. “See, he is smil- 
ing. Now we must sing ‘Happy Birth- 
day,’” which they did at the top of 
their voices. 

Margaret brought out the birthday 
presents and handed each guest a piece 
of string. “We will have to tie these 
gifts on Mr. Snowman. Andy, you're 
first with your lettuce.” 

Andy tied the lettuce firmly on Mr. 
Snowman’s outstretched arm above the 
elbow. Mary made a hole in the suet 
with John’s knife, ran the string 
through it, and tied it to the same arm 
at the broad wrist. Katie Lou had 
cut her apple in two and put one piece 
on the shoulder and one in his mouth, 

“He ought to have something to eat 
at his own birthday party,” she said. 

John stuck the cabbage stalk into 
the shoulder opposite the apple. 

Linda was still holding her peanut 
butter in a metal can lid. “What 
shall I do with this, Margaret?” 

Margaret scooped out a place under 
Mr. Snowman and slipped the pan in- 
side. “That will keep it from getting 
wet. Now it’s my turn.” 

She climbed on the stool and put a 
pan of seeds on the top of his head, 
pressing it down firmly; then hung a 
string of cranberries around his neck. 

Katie Lou giggled. “That’s the first 
snowman I ever saw wearing beads.” 

Mary was stamping her feet. “Let’s 
go in the house, Margaret. I’m cold.” 

Margaret brought her guests into the 
living room, where she had arranged 
six chairs in front of the two big win- 
dows. “We'll sit here and watch for 
the birds to come,” she said. 

Almost at once, Mary called out, 
“Look, there’s a bird picking at the 
grains on Mr. Snowman’s head. There 
comes a fat robin. Watch him go for 
that cabbage.” 

Mrs. Davis joined the group at the 
windows as three small birds flew from 
a nearby tree. 

“Those cute little birds look like 
puffballs of feathers. What are they, 
Mrs. Davis?” Linda questioned. 

“They are chickadees.” 

John leaned forward. “One of those 
chickadees is smart. He’s perched on 
Mr. Snowman’s nose and leaning over 
to peck at the apple in his mouth.” 





“There’s a different bird pecking at 
the suet,” said Mrs. Davis. “It is q 
nuthatch, sometimes called the upside. 
down bird because it can eat that way, 
Maybe you can remember it by its 
short tail.” 

Linda shouted, “Oh, good! A bird 
has found the peanut butter.” 

Soon Mr. Snowman seemed to be 
crowded with birds, all chattering and 
quarreling over the food. “I didn’t 
know there were so many birds around 
in the winter,” Andy said. 

“We have many birds that stay all 
winter,” Mrs. Davis answered. “That's 
why it is so good to keep food out for 
them when the snow is deep. Oh, 
look, children. There come the wax- 
wings. They always come in groups. 
Now I'd better bring the refreshments 
for Mr. Snowman’s inside guests. The 
outside ones seem to be doing well. 
She left the room and returned with 
a plate of sandwiches and a pitcher of 
cocoa. 

“Hurray!” John said, as they gath- 
ered at the table. “Seeing those birds 
eat sure made me hungry.” 

When they had their wraps on to go 
home, they went to see how much 
food was left on Mr. Snowman. “Half 
the cranberries gone,” “Lettuce in 
shreds,” “Cabbage stalk picked to 
pieces,” “Apples down to nothing,” so 
ran the comments. 

“Til tell you what let’s do,” Mary 
suggested. “Let’s bring food to Mr. 
Snowman every day.” 

And so it was agreed. 

John waved his hand at Mr. Snow- 
man. “Good-by, Mr. Snowman. You're 
a lucky guy. I wish I could have a 
birthday that would last for two 
months with presents every day.” 


Miss Fessie 
(Continued from page 77) 


But Miss Fessie was not joking. 
“Get puckered,” she said. “When | 
say ‘Go!’ I want to hear you whistle. 
One, two, three— Go! 

Everyone let out a shrill whistle. 
Everyone except young Chipper Riley. 
He kept on sucking his thumb. 

“O.K.” smiled Miss Fessie. “That 
wasn’t beautiful, but it proved that 
you can do it. Now listen to what I 
say. There’s going to be a whistling 
contest next Saturday afternoon in the 
bandstand. And there will be a judge. 
The judge will give a prize to the best 
whistler. Every boy and girl in Dole- 
someburg can try for the prize. Now 
get out and start practicing!” 

The children just stood there with 
their mouths open, staring up at Miss 
Fessie. “Come! Come!” She tapped 
her toe impatiently. “Go out and start 
whistling.” She shooed them toward 
the door. “Get going! Whistle on the 
street, in the stores, on the playground, 
in the house—even in the bathtub. 
We'll put some music into this sleepy 
little town or my name’s not Miss 
Fessie!” 

So out the door they went and into 
the street. Each child whistled with 
all his might. And each child whistled 
a different tune! 

Miss Fessie squinched her eyes and 
shuddered. “But they'll iearn,” she 
whispered to herself. “They'll learn 
in no time at all.” 

Men and women stared in amaze- 
ment as the whistling children marched 
down the street. A grizzled old mai 
with a cane turned and peered over 
his spectacles. He stroked his chin and 
chuckled softly. “By crickety!” he said, 
“it does a body good to hear boys and 
girls whistling. That’s what this vil 
lage needs.” 

The Mayor of the town heard them 
coming down Main Street. He jammed 

(Continued on page 87) 
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Miss Fessie 
(Continued from page 86) 


on his hat and went down the steps, 
two at a time. He thought it was a 
swarm of locusts. Or a flight of wild 
birds overhead. 

On Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, 
Thursday, Friday, from daylight until 
dark the children of Dolesomeburg 
whistled. All except young Chipper 
Riley and he couidn’t whistle because 
his thumb was in his mouth. 

Saturday afternooon came at last. 
And so did all the nearby farmers and 
their wives. They came to the little 
village to do some trading and have a 
chitchat with their neighbors. But all 
up and down Main Street proudly 
strutted the boys and girls, whistling 
like meadow larks. Trading and chit- 
chat were forgotten as the farmers and 
their wives followed the children into 
the park where the contest was to be 
held. 

Miss Fessie was waiting on the front 
park bench and beside her was a friend 
whom she had brought along to do the 
judging. 

At two o'clock sharp, the contest 
started. Each child, dressed in his 
Sunday best, climbed the steps to the 
bandstand and took his turn. Some 
whistled like nightingales. Others 
sounded more like swamp frogs doing 
an evening serenade. 

The winner was a boy named Tunis. 
His prize was a round silver dollar. 

Every Saturday afternoon there was 
another contest in the little village 
of Dolesomeburg. All through the days 
in between, the air was filled with 
cheery sounds that went quivering, 
quavering, trilling, and twittering. 
The whistling spread like measles and 
soon the whole town was whistling: 
the cobbler, the meatman, the house- 
wife, the preacher, and the Mayor. 
And when they whistled, they felt hap- 
pier. And finally the Mayor changed 
tne name of the village from Dole- 
someburg to Cheeryburg. 

And when County Fair time rolled 
around Miss Fessie took her six best 
whistlers to the Fair where they whis- 
tled in front of hundreds of people. 

And who do you think won the Blue 
Ribbon at the County Fair? Why, 
young Chipper Riley, of course. He 
had finally taken his thumb out of his 
mouth and started whistling! 


Why Chinese Children 
Have Short Names 
(Continued from page 77) 


“Ricki Ticki Tambo No Si Rambo 
Hari Bari Bushki Pari Pim Po, I'd 
surely run for a rope or a ladder, but 
I don’t want to leave you here alone.” 

“Hurry, Ah Fu. Never mind staying 
with me, but run quickly to tell Li 
Sung that Ricki Ticki Tambo No Si 
Rambo Hari Bari Bushki Pari Pim Po 
has fallen into the well, before I 
drown!” commanded Ricki  Ticki 
Tambo No Si Rambo Hari Bushki 
Pari Pim Po. 

Ah Fu took one last look at Ricki 
Ticki Tambo No Si Rambo Hari Bari 
Bushki Pari Pim Po and ran off to the 
cottage of Li Sung. “Oh, Li Sung,” 
he called. “Honorable Sir, poor Ricki 
Ticki Tambo No Si Rambo Hari Bari 
Bushki Pari Pim Po has - fallen into 
your well, and he cannot get out. 
Please, do you have a ladder or a rope 
that I could use to get Ricki Ticki 
Tambo No Si Rambo Hari Bari Bush- 
ki Pari Pim Po out of the well?” 

“What! Is poor Ricki Ticki Tambo 
No Si Rambo Hari Bari Bushki Pari 
Pim Po down in my well? And you 
say he can’t get out? Now where is 
my fine long rope? The man looked 
around in every place he could think 


of, and then he remembered that he 
had loaned his rope to Lu Tsi, who 
lived down the road toward the vil- 
lage. He ran down there to get it back, 
while Ah Fu hurried home to tell his 
parents about the misfortune of Ricki 
Ticki Tambo No Si Rambo Hari Bari 
Bushki Pari Pim Po. Every few min- 
utes he met one or another of the 
neighbors, and he hastened to tell them 
that poor Ricki Ticki Tambo No Si 
Rambo Hari Bari Bushki Pari Pim Po 
had fallen down the well by the cot- 
tage of Li Sung. One after another, 
the neighbors ran off to find ropes and 
ladders to take to the aid of Ricki 
Ticki Tambo No Si Rambo Hari Bari 
Bushki Pari Pim Po, and each one told 
the sad news to everyone he met. 

Meanwhile, Ah Fu reached home 
and told his mother that Ricki Ticki 
Tambo No Si Rambo Hari Bari Bushki 
Pari Pim Po had tumbled into the well. 
His mother ran weeping to his father, 
who moaned, “Oh, our poor Ricki 
Ticki Tambo No Si Rambo Hari Bari 
Bushki Pari Pim Po! But, quickly! 
There is not a moment to lose! Ah Fu, 
you run back to the well and stay with 
Ricki Ticki Tambo No Si Rambo Hari 
Bari Bushki Pari Pim Po, while I find 
a stout rope to use in lifting him out!” 

Ah Fu ran all the way back to the 
well, arriving just at the same time as 
Li Sung, with his rope. Ah Fu urged, 
“Please lower your rope, Honorable 
Sir, and perhaps Ricki Ticki Tambo 
No Si Rambo Hari Bari Bushki Pari 
Pim Po can grasp it.” 

Li Sung lowered the rope to Ricki 
Ticki Tambo No Si Rambo Hari Bari 
Bushki Pari Pim Po, who at last man- 
aged to catch the end of it. Just then 
the uncle of Ricki Ticki Tambo No 
Si Rambo Hari Bari Bushki Pari Pim 
Po hurried up with a ladder, which he 
lowered into the well. He clambered 
down the ladder to assist Ricki Ticki 
Tambo No Si Rambo Hari Bari Bush- 
ki Pari Pim Po to the surface. 

By that time the family and friends 
had gathered in great numbers at the 


well, and they regarded with relief 
tired Ricki Ticki Tambo No Si Rambo 
Hari Bari Bushki Pari Pim Po. 

“Oh, poor Ricki Ticki Tambo No 
Si Rambo Hari Bari Bushki Pari Pim 
Po! Is there anything we can do for 
you?” queried Ah Fu. 

“Yes, Ah Fu. You can give me your 
fine, short name and you may have 
the excellent long one my honorable 
parents gave to me. If my name had 
been even a rice grain longer, I should 
have drowned!” 

With that, the parents and friends 
of Ricki Ticki Tambo No Si Rambo 
Hari Bari Bushki Pari Pim Po re- 
solved that never again’ would they 
pride themselves on long names. And 
the story spread so widely that the cus- 
tom of long names was changed. That 
is why Chinese children today have 
short names. 


Other Side of the Mirror 
(Continued from page 54) 


whole rows of places for the people 
who worked here. Tommy even saw a 
store with groceries and clothing for 
sale, and a machine shop where a man 
was fixing a jeep. And there were 
enough cars and trucks and tractors 
around to make the place look like 
Main Street back home. Beyond the 
buildings, as far away as he could see, 
stretched the acres of this big ranch. 

Tommy wandered over to a fence 
and leaned on it, staring out across 
the land. 

“It’s kind of like a big cattle ranch 
down in Texas,” he was thinking. 
“Wouldn’t be a bit surprised to see a 
cowboy come bustin’ along on a rarin’, 
rearin’ bronco!” 

What he did see made him hang on- 
to the fence post with both hands! 
Something that had looked like a tree 
stump rose straight up in the air and 
went sailing thirty feet across the field! 
And behind it, in smaller hops, went a 
small-size edition! 


All in the Day’s Work 


Carrie Rarick 


EARLY BUS 


YES, early! Always earlier than you 
are. When the early bus gives you 
a toot, you make a mad dash to help 
the eight who leave early. 

You pull on the snow pants! You 
push on the caps. You toss the 
gloves their way. You hand down 
the lunch pails. 

At the last minute you remember 

the pictures came today! You sort 
through the pile of forty and call 
out the eight who are ready to leave. 

Now they are all eight ready—all 
in line—or are they? Where is Nita? 
The seven go, but no Nita. You look 
around—there she is, struggling with 
her little white boots. 

You hurry to help her. You snatch 
one boot and pull and tug until you get it on. You snatch up the 
other. You set Nita down on a chair. You pull and tug—pull and 
tug. It won’t go on. You send out word, “Hold the bus for Nita!” 

Your face must look like an overheated tomato. You give another 
twisty tug—it won’t go on!! 

What shall you do? The ground is covered with wet snow! 

Then Nita looks at you, a smile on her unhurried face. 

“I think there is something in that boot!” she says sweetly. 

You yank it off and shake it upside down—nothing comes out. You 
stick your hand in and find Nita’s wool mittens in the toe of the 
boot. 

Nita’s laugh floats back to you as she waves her mittened hand at 
you from that blasted early bus!! 





“Kangaroos!” gulped Tommy. 

His eyes bulged out. His mouth hung 
open. When Bill came up behind him 
and nudged his arm, Tommy grabbed 
him and pointed. “Look! Kangaroos!” 

“Sure,” said Bill. “Say, recess is 
over, and—” 

Tommy didn’t hear him. He was 
watching the small kangaroo catch up 
with his mother. The little fellow 
planted his long flat tail on the ground, 
sat on his hind legs, pushed off with 
his tail and took another wobbly jump 
that brought him up to her. And then, 
of all things, he dived headfirst info 
her pouch! 

“Hey, look, look!” cried Tommy, 
doubling up with laughter. 

“She'll toss him out pretty quick,” 
Bill said. “That joey’s big enough to 
be on his own now.” 

“Joey?” asked Tommy. 

“Baby kangaroo. I’ve got a joey 
that’s almost tame.” 

“You have!” Tommy stared at Bill 
as though he were a space man. 

“T’ll show it to you after school. 
And the koala bears. Or maybe we can 
see them on the way back.” 

“Bears?” Tommy followed Bill a 
little doubtfully. “I don’t know—” 

“There’s three of them live right in 
this gum tree. There’s one now!” 

“Aw, say!” A big grin spread over 
Tommy’s face. “Why, that’s a Teddy 
bear!” And it did look for all the 
world like bears in the toyshops back 
home. Tommy reached up a hand; 
then drew it back. 

“Go ahead, you can pet it,” said 
Bill. “They don’t bite.” 

Tommy stroked the soft fur of the 
little animal. Boy, a bear you could 
pet was just about the most backwards 
thing you could come across! But nice, 
Tommy admitted. 

“We better hurry,” warned Bill. 

Tommy turned reluctantly toward 
the house with its waiting schoolroom. 
At his side, Bill chattered happily, “It’s 
lucky you’re going to be here awhile. 
I couldn’t half show you things other- 
wise. You'll even be here for our 
Christmas picnic!” 

“A picnic at Christmas?” cried 
Tommy, stopping short. 

That was too much, even in this 
mixed-up land! Tommy said helpless- 
ly, “Next thing you'll be telling me 
kids don’t hang up their socks on 
Christmas Eve!” 

“We don’t,” said Bill, “we hang up 
pillowcases!” 

And he didn’t even laugh when he 
said it! Tommy shook his head. A kid 
who had kangaroos and live Teddy 
bears for pets, ate Christmas dinner 
out of a picnic basket, and hung up a 
pillowcase on Christmas Eve! 

What a crazy, mixed-up place—more 
like mirror writing all the time! Just 
plain backwards! 

“But not to the fellow on the other 
side of the mirror,” Tommy’s father 
had said, and suddenly Tommy knew 
what he meant. 

Bill lived on the other side of the 
mirror, and all this summer-in-winter, 
wrong-side-of-the-road, funny way of 
doing things wasn’t backwards to him 
at all. 

Why, if Bill came to visit him, he’d 
probably think the United States had 
things all backwards! And which one 
would be right—Bill or Tommy? 

Suddenly Tommy grinned. They’d 
both be right, of course! Australian 
ways were just as right for Bill as 
American ways were for Tommy. 

And for now, as long as he was here 
on Bill’s side of the mirror—well, then, 
he’d do things Bill’s way and they'd 
both have a bonza time! 

Tommy gave Bill a friendly whack. 
“Let’s get back to that school,” he 
said. “One thing I found out this 
morning—TI sure got a lot to learn!” 
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Dear Miss Owen: 

Caught you! In the heading “Veter- 
ans Day” in the November Instructor 
(p. 78), where’s the apostrophe? 

English Teacher, California 


According to the U.S. Government, 
there isn’t supposed to be one. 


* 


Dear Miss Owen: 

As a Superintendent of Police with 
nostalgic boyhood memories, I got a 
chuckle over read- 
ing about Bud 
Parent stealing the 
“No Parking” sign. 
My daughter, who 
is a school teacher, 
brought home your 
magazine for me. 
I, too, many years 
ago, stole a “No 
Parking” sign and 
my father made me 
return it. It was 
my first introduc- 
tion to the aoe force that I am now 
at the head of. 

Paul R. Axelrod, Florida 





* 


Dear Miss Owen: 

As a fifth-grade teacher, I resent the 
implication set up in the “Article of 
the Month”: Primary and intermediate 
teachers are different (November, p. 
38). The relationships that I have with 
my children are equally as good as 
those of any primary teacher. . . 

Franklin M. Marzotti, Illinois 


We discussed your Article of the 
Month at our teachers’ meeting. There 
seems to be evidence in our school to 
support Miss Newton’s assumption. . . 

R. C. Alexander, New York 


. . .« Bosh! absolute nonsense, and I 
taught for forty years. 
R. Radishaw, North Carolina 


...A good article . . . the first time 
I’ve ever seen anyone so frank. 
Ransome M. Coxworth, Missouri 


Miss Newton’s article does say that 
teachers are different. However, she 
concludes: “In classrooms on all lev- 
els where there is good teacher-pupil 
rapport and good pupil- pupil rela- 
tionships, learning thrives.” (Italics 
ours.) 


* 
Dear Miss Owen: 


A note on a successful Instructor 
idea. We had a secondhand book sale 
such as you suggested (November, p. 
47). The children kept the — to 
buy more books and many of them 
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went home with two or three new books 
under their arms. It was a wonderful 
project that we'll repeat next year. 


rs. Robert C. Rudolph, Michigan 


When we get a letter like the one 
above, we think we’re doing pretty 
good until the next mail that brings 
us one like this: 


Dear Miss Owen: 

Frankly your swap bulletin board 
suggestion made me mad. Teachers 
have enough to do without taking on 
something extra. 

Pauline C. Gregory, Oregon 


Mildly we refer you to the last line 
of the activity which said “make this 
a deal among the parents and chil- 
dren exclusively . . . The school need 
not have any contact with it except 
to supply the bulletin board.” 


* 


Dear Miss Owen: 

When studying the September issue 
of The Instructor, | was attracted by a 
poem on the poetry page. It was sim- 
ply titled “Colors” and each line started 
with a different color in capital letters. 
Seeing possibilities for creative expres- 
sion, I typed the poem and mounted it 
with a colorful picture on our bulletin 
board. I called the children’s attention 
to it and suggested that they try to make 
up a similar poem. The first two lines 
were worked out on the blackboard, 
and then the children were on their 
own. I was surprised and delighted with 
the very first one to be handed in to 
me. I thought you might be interested 
in reading it, too. 

The idea of a mystery box for sci- 
ence (also suggested in the September 
issue) went over with a bang. 


Alice M. Clark, Illinois 
COLORS 


RED is the color of the sunset glow. 
GREEN is the hay the farmers mow. 
BLUE is the color of the sky. 
BLACK are the shadows when evening is nigh. 
BROWN are the leaves in the fall. 
PURPLE is the color of grapes on the wall. 
YELLOW is the color of the moon at night; 
Sometimes it is very bright. 
WHITE is the color of the snow. 
GRAY is the fog hovering low. 
ORANGE is the color of Mars. 
Which is also the biggest of stars. 
Now that this poem is done, 
If there’s a contest, I hope I WON! 
Linda Lieberson 
Age 9, Grade 4 
Edgebrook School 
McHenry, Hlinois 
Miss Alice M. Clark, Teacher 


Nice poem, but a ten-year-old who 
visits our office is thinking of writing 
Linda a letter. Mars is a planet, not 
a star, says he. Of course, Linda 
has a good rebuttal—who looks at 
the sky on a clear night and exclaims 
about the “planety” heavens? 
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Copied PHO 


Double-Weight, Silk Finish, Portrait Paper 





Each (2'243'2 
inch size) PHOTO is beautifully DECKLE EDGED 





Up To A $10 PHOTO STUDIO VALUE Only $1 eonnen 


£5 ea: 







Sent on 
Approval 


(Send Ne Money) 


[50 for only $2] 


T0S 





UST to get acquainted we will make you these NEW artistic BILLFOLD PHOTOGRAPHS that are 


the rage for exchanging with school mates as gifts and enclosures with greeting cards or in corre- 
ND NO mo , just enclose your favorite snapshot or any size photo for 25 or 

suitable for framing and keepsakes. Used by thou- 
movie stars and others. Original returned with your 


spondence 8 
BILLFOLD (Wallet) SIZE PHOTOS (one pose) 
sands of students, teachers, job seekers, parents, 


50 


> ne 
order. Pay postman on arrival plus a few cents for our C.0.D. and postage or enclose the money 4 
we prepay. Bday service. Portrait studio quality and satisfaction guaranteed. Please send within 15 


days to 


EAN STUD J O § Dept. 220, 211 W. 7th St., Des Moines 2, lowa 
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FREE AND INEXPENSIVE MATERIALS 
YOU WILL WANT TO ORDER 


Made 


American Presideney—166-page 
book analyzing the powers of the presi- 
dency, limitations set by Congress and 
the Supreme Court; presents a histori- 
cal view of the presidency (New Ameri- 
can Library, 501 Madison Ave., New 
York 22; $.35). 


Celine School Lighting—Brochure 
discussing the use of cold cathode light- 
ing in schools; especie!ly valuable for 
those contemplating new lighting pur- 
chases (Celine, Inc., Batavia, Ill.; free). 


Children’s Books on Alaska- 
Annotated list of books to aid children 
in developing a clear understanding of 
this land; selections have been limited 
to fiction and nonfiction with strictly 
textbook material excluded (Adler’s 
Book Shop, Box 1599, Fairbanks, Alas- 
ka; $1.00). 


Food for Families with School 
Children—Bulletin you may want to 
recommend to your parents; situation 
of a family of six is examined and typi- 
cal food-buying guides shown; Catalog 
No. A 1.77:13/2 (Supt. of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washington 
25, D.C.; $.15). 


From Wheat to Flour—lIllustrated 
brochure to use as a reference in the 
study of modern flour milling; topics 
include kinds of wheat, where grown, 
nilling, enriched flour, and food value 
of wheat-flour foods (Dept. P-1, Wheat 
Flour Institute, 309 West Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago 6, Ill.; single copies free for 
professional persons; student copies, 
$.25 each). 


Guide to Books on Recreation 
Annotated list of over 750 books ar- 
ranged according to probable use: Col- 
lector’s Hobbies, Indian Lore, Activities 
for Special Groups, Arts and Crafts, and 
so on (Book Center, National Recrea- 
tion Association, 8 W. 8th St., New 
York 11; free). 


How to Use Audio-Visual Mate- 
rials—Book discussing such topics as 
when AV materials are useful, what 
types can be helpful, and how to use 
them effectively (Association Press, 291 
Broadway, New York 7, N.Y.; $1.00). 


Reading—Bulletin treating the wide 
field of reading, with much of the pre- 
vious clutter removed so that there re- 
mains a new and clearer lock at the 
problem and an evaluation of it (As- 
sociation for Childhood Education In- 
ternational, 1200 15th St., N.W., Wash- 
ington 5, D.C.; $.75). 


Role of Meaning in Teaching 
the Fundamental Processes— 
Bulletin discussing various ways of writ- 
mg natural numbers with emphasis up- 
on our present system of recording 
number values and fundamental opera- 
Hons with whole numbers as well as ex- 
Plaining the meaning of the processes 
and the mechanics of performing them 


BE SURE TO WRITE TO 


Order 


(School of Graduate Studies, Western 
Michigan College, Kalamazoo, Michi- 
gan; $.25). 


Story Behind a _ Bottle—Motion 
picture about the fascinating history of 
glass containers from the legendary dis- 
covery of glass to modern manufacture 
and use; twenty-four minutes, color, 
prints available in both 16 and 35 mm. 
(Glass Container Manufacturers Insti- 
tute, Inc., 99 Park Ave., New York 16; 
for loan free of charge but borrower 
must pay return postage and send by 
insured mail). 


Television in Our Schools—Bro- 
chure by Franklin Dunham and Ronald 
R. Lowdermilk discussing value, use, 
and future of television in education; 
Catalog No. FS 5.3:952/16/Rev. 2 (Supt. 
of Documents, Government Printing Of- 
fice, Washington 25, D.C.; $.20). 


Twenty-nine Tested Practices 
in School Health Services—A 22- 
page booklet containing a collection of 
workable ways in which school health 
services can be improved (Metropolitan 
School Study Council, 525 W. 120th St., 
New York 27; $.85). 


Unit in Curriculum Develop- 
ment and Instruction—Report an- 
swering such questions as What is unit 
teaching? How is it done? This publi- 
cation discusses unit work with different 
types of children, the teacher’s role, and 
lists resources for further study of units 
(Publications Office, New York City 
Board of Education, 110 Livingston St., 
Brooklyn 1, N.Y., $.15). 


Using the Consultant and Models 
for Teaching—Two brochures in the 
Bridges for Ideas series; the first pre- 
senting various considerations involved 
in using a consultant in the local school 
system or in adult education programs; 
the second offering many suggestions 
for teachers making and using inexpen- 
sive models (Visual Instruction Bureau, 
University of Texas, Austin 12, Texas; 
first, $.50; second $1.00). 


Using the Library—Booklet that 
upper-grade children will find useful in 
learning about the mechanics of using 
the library for doing research; discusses 
such reference books as the dictionary, 
encyclopedia, and atlases (College En- 
trance Book Co., Inc., 104 Fifth Ave., 
New York 11, N.Y.; $.80). 


World Airways Teacher Study 
Units—Ten teaching units in dark blue 
binder; these units were in the Pan 
American W orld Teacher, a publication 
distributed to teachers to assist them in 
relating aviation to the school curricu- 
lum; other units will be available every 
two months during school year (George 
Gardner, Supt., Educational Services, 
Pan American World Airways, 28-19 
Bridge Plaza North, Long Island City 1, 
N.Y.; $1.00 for ten units and binder; 
forthcoming units free on request). 


THE ADDRESS GIVEN IN 


EACH CASE. DO NOT WRITE TO THE INSTRUCTOR. 





NEW HORIZONS IN TEACHING 


Hoping this proves interesting and useful to you 





“Space Tour” Project 


With outer space, the Moon and Mars such exciting subjects for 
today’s young people, your class may be thrilled with the prospect of 
conducting this Rocket Ship Expedition through space 


This Space Tour was a 5th and 6th effects (tape recording). One member of 
grades project. Class took about om — came eee 
4 months studying up on various to rocket—to show ever present danger ©: 
phases necessary for such an interplanetary Peseie ere Beak i 

trip. Actual props took only about a week. Announcer in a space helmet, sat in ship 
(door open) and broadcast to earth listeners 
as rocket traveled its planetary paths. Every 
few million miles were stops at planet stations 
and inhabitants (class) were interviewed. 


The universe was suspended from classroom 
ceiling. Murals, planet models, rocket ship, 
big telescope, relief map of Mars were devel- 


oped by groups specializing within the class, “The Moon hasn't any gravity” the report 
As Space Tour is within realm of possi- comes in, “‘so it’s difficult to land and stand.” 
bility during lifetime of present day school Craters of Moon are described and the tem- 
children, whole school took an interest and _ perature given as “200 degrees below Zero.” 
came, upon invitation, at specified times to ‘A day here at Mars is 24 hours, 37 minutes.” 
classroom “‘when rocket ship blasted off from “Facts about Saturn are mystifying as some 
space station.” Each blast off was accom- people are of the false belief men ride around 
panied by great roar and “true tolife” sound _in rings on bicycles.” 


For quick, little energy boost! 


The bit of sweet in delicious Wrigley'’s Spearmint 

flavor gives you a ready little lift. Always 
refreshes and satisfies, yet is not rich or filling 
and chewing helps ease tension. Try it tonight. 



















Correspondence Notes and Envelopes 
EACH SHEET WITH A PHOTO OF YOUR SCHOOL 


a Year-Around Seller! 
Quickly, easily sold for $1 per box of 24 sheets 
and 24 envelopes. Generous profits for your class 
or club. No experience necessary. For samples 
and full information, just write: 


SPALDING PUBLISHERS School Div., 754 E. 76th St., Chicago19, Ill. 


HELPFUL TEACHING MATERIALS 








THE AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY. Yes, | am interested in Velvatex dustiess chalk. 
Please send me a copy of your circular describing this new buff-wheat color chalk. 


Ins. 222 
CORTE sccccccccccevencccccececccocecceesecccesecocecocesoceccoeoecooeeses Grade cccccccsocs 
8 SPPYTTTITITITITITITITITITI TTT TTT TTT TTT it ier rer rrr Tree No. Pupils . 
GY cccvcccdccccccdeeccetgncecsedecsccecesvetsccossveseses BORO ccdecee BONE cccevceve 1-57 





SUNSHINE ART STUDIOS, Inc., Dept. IN-1. Please send FREE copy of Famous Sunshine 
Fund rn Plan for Schools and Organizations, including catalog and samples on ap- 
e 


proval of a few leading sellers. 
Ins. 464 
CERERD conc cdccceces vecceccoccnsccccescccsesseesodecccceeséceses DEON ccvnccecesevenncceses 
(Please Print) 
_  k 2 * SPTTTITITITIITITITTITTT Terr rT rT iite ere Grade ccccccsccces 
«  BTTITILETITTTTLTTTLI LITT TTTTiiTriiti iii BORO ccccccs GOERS cccccccce 1-57 
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INDEX, sertemsBer 


All-School Activities 


1956 - JANUARY 1957 


Greeting Cards 


Book-Mending Week, Jan. °57, p. 59 
Cafeteria Seating, Jan. °57, p. 59 

Caroling Party, Dec. ’56, p. 23 

Halloween Carnival, A, Oct. °56, p. 21 
Milk-Dispensing Machines, Sept. °56, p. 43 
Nonparent at School, The, Nov. °56, p. 47 
Permanent Costumes, Dec. °56, p. 23 


Playground Code, Jan. °57, p. 59 


Practical Fire Drills, Oct. °56, p. 21 
Pre-Christmas Cleaning, Dec. 56, p. 23 
“Prompt Attendance” Drive, A, Sept. ’56, p. 43 
School Election, A, Nov. 56, p. 47 
Secondhand Book Sale, Nov. 56, p. 47 


September Safety 


Stimulating Better Eating, Sept. °56, p. 43 


Campaign, Sept. °56, p. 43 


Swap Bulletin Board, Nov. °56, p. 47 
Thrift Program, A, Jan. °57, p. 59 


UN Day Celebration, Oct. ’56, p. 21 


Using the P.A. System, Oct. °56, p. 21 
Window Decorations, Dec. ’56, p. 23 
American Education Week—See also Teachers Help One 


Another 


American Education Week (play), Nov. ’56, p. 78 
American Education Week Dinner (art), Nov. °56, p. 


Paper-Plate Proxies for Open House (art), Nov. °56, 


p. 71 


Animals 
Chickadee (song) 


Foil and Crayon, Dec. ’56, p. 73 
Glittering Greetings, Dec. ’56, p. 73 
Paste Painting, Dec. 56, p. 73 
Pinked Paper, Dec. ’56, p. 73 
Pop-Up Tree, Dec. ’56, p. 73 

Swab and Bleach, Dec. ’56, p. 73 
Window Card, Dec. ’56, p. 73 


Holidays 


Clay Creche, Dec. ’56, p. 33 

Halloween Silhouette, Oct. 56, p. 94 

Decorate Your Room with Foil Reindeer, Vegetable 
Reindeer and Sleigh, Paper Trees, Paper Wreaths, 
Dec. 56, pp. 30-31 

Paper-Towel Owls, Oct. ’56, p. 87 


Illustration 


Art with Original Poems, Jan. ’57, p. 74 
Illustrating Stories in Sequence, Nov. ’56, pp. 70-71 


Mediums 


Here’s a New Idea for School Art Teachers—Using 
Starch, Oct. °56, pp. 37-40 

Paste Painting, Oct. '56, p. 44 

Pen Stroke Drawings, Jan. °57, p. 85 

Spatter-Gun Fun, Jan. °57, p. 49 

Toothpick Pictures, Jan. ’57, p. 48 

Wallpaper Artistry, Jan. ’57, p. 48 

Water Color and Colored Chalk, Jan. ’57, p. 49 


Painting 


, Jan. °57, p. 75 


Good-for-Nothing Barn, The (story), Nov. ’56, p. 84 


Matilda Had a Se 


cret (story), Nov. °56, p. 85 


Mr. Platypus (story), Jan. ’57, p. 52 


“Red Squirrel” — 


Sept. °56, p. 6 


Service Charge (verse), Nov. ’56, p. 86 
Sliders (verse), N 


Snowshoe Rabbit 


Muriel Dawson (art masterpiece), 


“Tt’s All in the Way You Look at It!’ Nov. °56, p. 
105 
Painting Tray for Every Four, A, Dec. ’56, p. 52 


Program 


American Education Week Dinner, Nov. ’56, p. 92 
Appreciating Other People, Oct. ‘56, p. 42 


1 Audio-Visual Aids 


ov. 56, p. 
(verse), Jan. °57, p. 78 


Song of the Cricket (verse), Oct. ’56, p. 32 
Arithmetic—See also Teachers Help One Another and Tool 
Subject Devices 
One to Ten (verse), Jan. ’57, p. 78 


Writing Numbers 
Art in the 


Classroom—See also Creative 


(verse), Jan. ’57, p. 64 


Construction 


Ideas, Girls and Boys, Teachers Help One Another 


Articles 


Filmstrips for How-to-do-it’s, Jan. °57, p. 19 





For the Child Who Is “All Thumbs,” Jan. °57, p. 46 

First Two Months with First-Graders, The, Sept. 56, 
p. 33 

Learning Colors, Nov. °56, p. 72 

Museum Teacher Discusses Art for Children 6 to 9, 
A, Nov. ’56, p. 67 

Paper Cups Have Many Uses in Art Classes, Sept. 
*56, p. 35 

What to Expect from Kindergarteners and First- 
Graders, Oct. 56, p. 43 

What to Expect from Second- and Third-Graders, 
Jan. ’57, p. 45 

Art Masterpieces 

“Dancer, The”—Auguste Renoir (cover; discussion, 
p. 12), Jan. °57 

“Drafting of the Constitution”—Lee Lawric, Oct. 
56, p. 52 

“Mexican Peasant”—lIgnacio Aguirre (cover; discus- 
sion, p. 10), Nov. °56 

“Nativity, The’—Muriel Dawson (discussion, p. 8; 
picture, p. 13), Dec. ’56 

“Red Squirrel”—Muriel Dawson (discussion, p. 12; 
picture, p. 61), Sept. °56 

“Wheat Farmers”—Joe Jones (cover; discussion, p. 
6), Oct. ’56 

Construction 

Door Memo, Sept. 56, p. 86 

Gourds Can Be Used Creatively, Nov. 56, p. 68 

Lickin’ Gummed Tape, Jan. ’57, p. 47 

Let’s Raid the Kitchen, Sept. °56, p. 35 

Loop Figures for Little People, Dec. 56, p. 27 
Masks Inspired by Films, Oct. °56, p. 41 

Paper Plate Art, Sept. 56, p. 34 

Paper-Plate Proxies for Open House, Nov. ’56, p. 71 

Crafts 

Candles Go ’Round and ’Round, Nov. ’56, p. 70 

Clay Earrings, Dec. ’56, p. 34 


Copper Enameling Even in Third Grade, Dec. °56, 


p. 34 

Pinch Pots, Sept. ’56, p. 37 
Stitchery: Free versus Planned, Dec. 56, p. 28 
Stitchery on Wire Screen, Sept. ’56, p. 36 
Design 
Have a Wrapped Package Display, Dec. °56, p. 29 
Masks from the Imagination, Oct. ’56, p. 41 
Potato Printing, Nov. °56, p. 69 
Schoolroom Window Painting, Oct. °56, p. 103 
String Designs, Oct. ’56, p. 45 
Gifts 

Burlap Belt, Dec. ’56, p. 35 

Felt Coasters for Parties, Dec. ’56, p. 35 

From Your Biscuit Tins, Dec. ’56, p. 35 

Link Belts, Dec. ’56, p. 34 

Spindle and Napkin Holder, Dec. ’56, p. 35 
String Up for Christmas, Dec. ’56, p. 54 

20 Gifts for Tiny Tots to Make, Nov. ’56, p. 97 
Wood Block Car Stop, Dec. ’56, p. 35 


Articles 


“Circus, The’”—Our Paper Movie, Jan. °57, p. 21 

Dioramas Can Stimulate Social Studies, Jan. ’57, p. 
29 

Educational Television in Use, Jan. °57, p. 27 

Filmtsrips for How-to-do-it’s, Jan. °57, p. 19 

Opeartion Mount It and Use It, Jan. ’57, pp. 24-26 

Pupils Plan AV Slides on Safety, Sept. 56, p. 25 

Ready for a Museum Trip? Oct. ’56, p. 50 

Sound Effects, Sept. °56, p. 51 

Study Prints Are to Study, Jan. 57, p. 17 

“Surprise for Susan,” Jan. °57, p. 31 

Tailor-Made Tapes Really Click, Jan. °57, p. 33 

Teacher—the Key to Successful Teaching, The, Jan. 
CA eS 

This Is the School ..., Jan. ’57, p. 15 

Using the Tachistoscope in the Lower Grades, Jan. 
57, p. 35 

We Developed a Program for Thanksgiving, Nov. 
°56, p. 53 

Your AV Directory of Materials and Equipment, 


Jan. 57, p. 40 
Films for the Classroom, Sept. ’56, p. 22; Nov. °56, p. 
6; Jan. °57, p. 38 
Filmstrips for the Classroom, Sept. ’56, p. 24; Oct. °56, 
p. 7; Jan. ’57, p. 37 
Maps 
Pictorial Map of Australia, Jan. °57, p. 50 
Map of South America, Sept. ’56, p. 64 
Pictures 
Boys and Girls in Australia, Jan. °57, p. 53 
Chanukah Visit with the Gordon Family, A, Dec. 
"oe, BD 37 
December in Dorothy Carl’s Classroom, Dec. °56, p. 
14 
Mt. Rushmore National Memorial, Sept. °56, p. 16 
“Old Ironsides,” Sept. °56, p. 15 
Scenes from Brazil, Sept. ’56, p. 62 
Statue of Paul Revere, Sept. ’56, p. 14 
We Saw Our House Being Built, Nov. 56, pp. 40-41 
Posters 
Gasoline Man, The, Nov. *56, p. 36 
Milkman, The, Oct. °56, p. 13 
October Is a Good Month to Teach Don’t, Oct. 56, 
pp. 74-75 
Our Nation’s First Thanksgiving, Nov. °56, p. 39 
Policeman, The, Jan. °57, p. 41 
Postman, The, Sept. °56, p. 29 
Trash Man, The, Dec. 56, p. 17 
Welcome, Girls and Boys, Sept. ’56, pp. 18-19 
Reviews of New Records—See this department in each 
issue 
Chanukah 
Chanukah Visit with the Gordon Family, A (pictures), 
Dec. ’56, p. 37 
Character Education—See also Teachers Help One Another 
Alibi Andy (story), Oct. ’56, p. 31 
Boy Who Wasn’t Important, The (story), Oct. ’56, p. 
28 
Calling Geronimo! (story), Sept. 56, p. 57 
Family Christmas (play), Dec. 56, p. 44 
First Day (story), Oct. ’56, p. 29 
Football Upset (story), Oct. ’56, p. 31 
Get-Well Quilt, The (story), Oct. ’56, p. 28 
Freedom's Flag (verse), Nov. ’56, p. 86 
Gunder’s Best Christmas (story), Dec. ’56, p. 59 
Happy Secret, The (story), Sept. 56, p. 52 
It Must Be Christmas Eve (story), Dec. '56, p. 60 
Janet Trims a Tree (story), Dec. ’56, p. 59 
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Memo to Ellen (play), Sept. ’56, p. 48 

Miss Tessie (story), Jan. 57, p. 77 

Mr. Zither and Santa Claus (story), Dec. 56, p. 58 
Morning Prayer (verse), Sept. ’56, p. 51 

“My Pop Got Busted” (story), Nov. ’56, p. 89 

No Christmas Tree (story), Dec. °56, p. 63 
November First (verse), Nov. ’56, p. 86 

Pacos and His Burro (story), Sept. 56, p. 54 
“Pervis for Service” (story), Dec. ’56, p. 61 

Piki Bread for the Rain Dance (story), Oct. °56, p. 30 
Resolution (verse), Jan. 57, p. 78 

Santa’s Girl? (verse), Dec. 56, p. 38 

Saving Cents (verse), Jan. ’57, p. 78 

Snail’s Tale, A (story), Nov. 56, p. 85 

Spirit of Thanksgiving, The (play), Nov. ’56, p. 77 
Taking Turns (verse), Sept. 56, p. 50 

“There Ought to Be a Law” (story), Sept. °56, p. 57 
Think Big! (story), Dec. 56, p. 62 

Victim, The (story), Jan. ’57, p. 79 

Welcome, Charlie Iron Horse (play), Oct. ’56, p. 48 


Children’s Book Week 


All Kinds of Books Are Interesting (article and play) 
Nov. 56, p. 24 : 

“Be Kind to Me” (article), Nov. ’56, p. 23 

Book, A (verse), Nov. ’56, p. 86 

Book _ Will Be Good Readers (article), Nov. 56, 


p. 

Book Week Aids (article), Nov. ’56, p. 12 

Boosting Slow Readers with Juvenile Books (article) 
Nov. ’56, p. 21 , 

Children’s Books Help to Mold Attitudes (article), 
Nov. °56, p. 33 

—— Stories in Sequence (art), Nov. °56, pp. 

+71 

Instructor Fall Parade of Children’s Books (article), 
Nov. ’56, p. 11 

Newbery Award, The (article), Nov. 56, p. 29 

Parents Can Help at Home (article), Nov. °56, p. 18 


Choral Reading 


Alfred Bulltop Stormalong, Jan. ’57, p. 72 
“We the People,” Oct. 56, p. 52 


Christmas Dramatizations 


Billy Goats, Dec. ’56, p. 46 

Choosing Presents, Dec. 56, p. 46 
Christmas Aids, Dec. ’56, p. 40 

Family Christmas, Dec. ’56, p. 44 

First Christmas, Dec. °56, p. 42 

Little Evergreen’s Luck, Dec. ’56, p. 46 
Pageant, Dec. °56, p. 39 

Punch and Judy, Dec. ’56, p. 41 

Red Ridinghood, Dec. ’56, p. 46 

St. Francis, Dec. °56, p. 43 

Symbols, Dec. ’56, p. 46 

There'll Always Be Reindeer, Dec. ’56, p. 45 


Christmas Songs 


Christmas Morning, Dec. °56, p. 56 

I Can’t Wait ’til Christmas, Dec. °56, p. 57 
It’s Time for Christmas, Dec. 56, p. 57 
Message of the Bells, Dec. ’56, p. 68 


There’s a Song in the Air, Dec. ’56, p. 64 


Who Is Coming on Christmas Eve? Dec. ’56, p .56 


Christmas Stories 


Bugle Dan and the Joy-Toy Makers, Dec. ’56, p. 58 


Gunder’s Best Christmas, Dec. °56, p. 59 


It Must Be Christinas Eve, Dec. 56, p. 60 
Janet Trims a Tree, Dec. ’56, p. 59 

Mr. Zither and Santa Claus, Dec. °56, p. 58 
No Christmas Tree, Dec. 56, p. 63 

“Pervis for Service,” Dec. °56, p. 61 

Think Big! Dec. ’56, p. 62 


Christmas Verse 


Christmas in Other Lands—Sweden, Denmark, Hol- 
land, France, England, Italy, Bethlehem, Dec. ’56, 
p. 38 

Christmas Tree, Dec. ’56, p. 38 

December Morning, Dec. ’56, p. 38 

Grandma’s Tree, Dec. °56, p. 38 

In Bethlehem One Night, Dec. *56, p. 38 

In Far-Off Judea, Dec. ’56, p. 43 

Manger Scene, Dec. ’56, p. 38 

Mrs. Santa, Dec. ’56, pp. 52-53 

Santa’s Girl? Dec. ’56, p. 38 


Columbus, Christopher—See also Creative Construction 


Ideas and Girls and Boys 


Great Treasure of Cansado, The (story), Oct. ’56, p. 30 


Sail On, Sail On (song), Oct. ’56, p. 26 
Three Caravels (verse), Oct. ’56, p. 32 


Your Own Columbus Play Will Be Best (creative dra- 


matics), Oct. ’56, p. 46 


Creative Construction Ideas 


Art Smocks from Old Shirts, Sept. 56, p. 42 
Balancing a Mobile, Sept. ’56, p. 40 
Cheese-Carton Pincushions, Dec. ’56, p. 20 
Children Make Their Own Folders, Sept. ’56, p. 40 
Clay Choir Girls, Dec. ’56, p. 20 

Clay Napkin Ring, Nov. ’56, p. 44 

Columbus Mural, Oct. °56, p. 20 

Corn Off-the-Cob for Halloween, Oct. ’56, p. 20 
Crepe-Paper Harvest, Nov. °56, p. 44 

Cutting an 8-Sided Snowflake, Jan. °57, p. 56 
Dyed Place Mats, Nov. °56, p. 46 

Eskimo Basket Sled, Jan. 57, p. 58 

Eskimo Yo-Yo, Jan. ’57, p. 58 

Foil Masks, Oct. ’56, p. 20 
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funny-Faced Creatures, Oct. °56, p. 20 
Halloween Cards, Oct. ’56, p. 18 
Helper Chart, Nov. °56, p. 44 _ 
Lettering for Classroom Decoration, Nov. ’56, p. 46 
Life-Size Paper Playmate, Jan. °57, p. 56 
Macaroni Weaving, Dec. ’56, p. 22 
Name Cards for Hangers, Sept. 56, p. 40 
Paper Candy Canes for the Tree, Dec. ’56, p. 20 
Paper Chains for Trim, Dec. °56, p. 20 
Peanut Figures for Dioramas, Nov. 56, p. 46 
Pioneer Cabin from Newspaper Rolls, Nov. ’56, p. 44 
Pipe-Cleaner Rudolph, Dec. 56, p. 22 
Plaster Tree Trim, Dec. ’56, p. 22 
Props for Dramatic Play, Jan. °57, p. 56 
Pumpkin Seed Flowers, Oct. °56, p. 18 
Quick and Easy Figures, Jan. °57, p. 58 
Rolled Newspaper Indians and Settlers, Oct. 56, p. 18 
Safety Flags, Sept. 56, p. 42 
Saw-Edge Ornaments, Dec. ’56, p. 22 
Seasons on a Lazy Susan, The, Sept. ’56, p. 40 
Sew a Patch Pillow, Nov. ’56, p. 46 
Simple Woven Baskets, Sept. °56, p. 42 
Tepees from Paper Cups, Oct. 56, p. 18 
3.D Effect with Cotton, Jan. ’57, p. 56 
Using Cartons for Construction, Sept. ’56, p. 42 
Using Felt Creatively, Jan. 57, p. 58 
reative Dramatics—See also Dramatizations and Christ- 
mas Dramatizations 
Hot Dog! It’s the Custom, Jan. °57, p. 73 
My Children Wanted to Give a Play, Sept. ’56, p. 47 
Our Theater in the Round (article), Nov. ’56, p. 75 
Steps in Putting On a Play, Sept. ’56, p. 47 
We Want a Touchdown! Oct. °56, p. 46 
Your Own Columbus Play Will Be Best, Oct. ’56, p. 46 
Dramatizations—See also Christmas Dramatizations and 
Creative Dramatics 
Amendments 1 through 10 (Bill of Rights), Dec. °56, 
. 50 
Peel Education Week, Nov. °56, p. 78 
Better World, A (United Nations), Oct. ’56, p. 47 
Election Day, Nov. 56, p. 78 
Folk-O-Rama U.S.A. (pageant), Jan. °57, p. 71 
Memo to Ellen (using notebooks), Sept. °56, p. 48 
Mystery of the Missing Turkey, The, Nov. °56, p. 76 
Safe or Sorry (safety), Oct. 56, p. 49 
Spirit of Thanksgiving, The, Nov. ’56, p. 77 
Thanksgiving Televised, Nov. ’56, p. 76 
Tiger, the Brahman, and the Jackal, The (East Indian 
tale), Nov. °56, p. 75 
Treat for a Trick, A (Halloween), Oct. °56, p. 49 
Veterans Day, Nov. °56, p. 78 
Vitamins for Lunch (health), Sept. °56, p. 49 
Welcome, Charlie Iron Horse (American Indian), Oct. 
56, p. 48 
xceptional Child, The 
Creatures That Migrate, Hibernate, Stay Awake in 
Winter (unit), Nov. °56, p. 82 
Gifted Children 
Fast Learners Write a Book (article), Oct. 56, p. 34 
Gifted Children Lead Clubs in Our School, The (ar- 
ticle), Jan. 57, p. 63 
Helping Gifted Children to Write Creatively (arti- 
cle), Sept. °56, p. 65 
Slow Learners 
Motivating Slow Learners with Construction Toys 
(article), Sept. °56, p. 65 
Motor Activities for the Slow Learner (article), Jan. 
‘57, p. 63 
Slow Learners Study the UN (unit), Oct. ’56, p. 34 
ire Prevention Week 
Fire Engine, The (song), Oct. 56, p. 27 
October Is a Good Month to Teach Don’t (posters), 


fames—See also Girls and Boys 


Counting Out, Sept. °56, p. 50 
Games for the Elementary School-—See this department 
in each issue 
Get-Acquainted Game, Sept. °56, p. 38 
Science Fun for Your Christmas Party, Dec. ’56, p. 18 
Science Games, Dec. ’56, p. 18 
Girls and Boys 
Art 
Christmas Decorations, Dec. °56, p. 26 
Christmas Sachet, A, Dec. °56, p. 26 
Finger Paint to Make, Oct. ’56, p. 24 
Miniatures to Make, Jan. ’57, p. 62 
Crossword Puzzles 
Christmas Tree Puzzle, Dec. °56, p. 26 
Crossword Puzzle, Jan. °57, p. 62 
Picture Crossword, Sept. 56, p. 46 
Puzzle for Thanksgiving, Nov. °56, p. 50 
Games 
Alphabet Pictures, Oct. ’56, p. 24 
Bead Game, A, Sept. °56, p. 46 
Find the Diamond Mine, Oct. ’56, p. 24 
Funny Blocks, Nov. °56, p. 50 
Game from Brazil, A, Jan. °57, p. 62 
Lucky Circle, Sept. °56, p. 46 
Portrait “Painter,” Jan. *57, p. 62 
Stormy-Day Fun, Nov. °56, p. 50 
Three Halloween Games, Oct. °56, p. 24 
Tomahawk Game, A, Oct. °56, p. 24 
Puzzles 
Little Fooler, Dec. 56, p. 26 
Number Magic, Sept. 56, p. 46 
Turkey Puzzle, Nov. *56, p. 50 
Quizzes 
Animal Plants, Nov. °56, p. 50 
Mrs. Murphy’s Cake, Sept. °56, p. 46 
Quiz about Columbus, Oct. ’56, p. 24 
Santa’s Pack, Dec. °56, p. 26 





Thanksgiving Words, Nov. ’56, p. 50 
Trim the Tree, Dec. °56, p. 26 
What Was It? Oct. ’56, p. 24 
Where Would You Travel? Dec. ’56, p. 26 
Which? Jan. °57, p. 62 
Which Month Am I? Jan. ’57, p. 62 
Stunts 
Something to Try, Nov. ’56, p. 50 
You Try It, Sept. ’56, p. 46 
Tongue Twisters, Sept. 56, p. 46 
Riddle Box, The—See this item in each issue 
Halloween—See also Creative Construction Ideas and Girls 
and Boys 
Bones (unit), Oct. ’56, p. 64 
Halloween Silhouette (art), Oct. 56, p. 94 
Little Lost Witch (story), Oct. ’56, p. 29 
Masks from the Imagination (art), Oct. ’56, p. 41 
Masks Inspired by Films (art), Oct. ’56, p. 41 
Merry, Scary Halloween (verse), Oct. ’56, p. 32 
Old Witch, The (song), Oct. ’56, p. 27 
Paper-Towel Owls (art), Oct. 56, p. 87 
Paste Painting (art), Oct. ’56, p. 44 
Pumpkin Science (article), Oct. ’56, p. 36 
So They Want a Halloween Party! (article), Oct. °56, 
p. 25 
String Designs (art), Oct. ’56, p. 45 
Treat for a Trick, A (play), Oct. 56, p. 49 
Handwriting—See items in Tool Subject Devices 
Health 
Apple Speaks, An (verse), Oct. 56, p. 32 
Breakfast Song (song), Sept. 56, p. 56 
Eyes for Learning (article), Oct. 56, p. 58 
Motor Activities for the Slow Learner (article), Jan. 
57, p. 63 
My School Lunch (verse), Sept. ’56, p. 49 
Vitamins for Lunch (play), Sept. 56, p. 49 
Home Life 
Borrowing Lady, The (story), Sept. ’56, p .52 
It’s Grandparents’ Day (verse), Oct. ’56, p. 32 
Mixed-Up Child (verse), Sept. 56, p. 51 
Moving Day for Lula May (story), Jan. ’57, p. 77 
Somewhere a Door Closed (story), Sept. ’56, p. 54 
Indians—See also Creative Construction Ideas 
Buffalo Hunters (song), Oct. 56, p. 100 
Coup! (verse), Nov. °56, p. 86 
Indian Games (factual story), Oct. ’56, p. 51 
Johnny and the Strange Corn (story), Nov. ’56, p. 87 
Piki Bread for the Rain Dance (story), Oct. ’56, p. 30 
Visiting the Navajos (story), Oct. ’56, p. 51 
Welcome, Charlie Iron Horse (play), Oct. ’56, p. 48 
Kindergarten 
At School (verse), Nov. °56, p. 72 
Birthdays Are Special Days (article), Oct. 56, p. 33 
Get-Acquainted Game (game), Sept. ’56, p. 38 
Learning Colors (art), Nov. ’56, p. 72 
Never Too Young to Dance (article), Dec. °56, p. 36 
Observe Christmas in a Variety of Ways (article), Dec. 
°56, p. 36 
Setting the Stage for the First Day Back (article), 
Sept. ’56, p. 38 
Speech Correction (article), Nov. ’56, p. 72 
Transportation Project (unit), Jan. °57, p. 64 
20 Gifts for Tiny Tots to Make (art), Nov. ’56, p. 97 
Two Little Hands (verse), Sept. ’56, p. 51 
What Makes Susie Cry? (article), Jan. °57, p. 64 
What to Expect from Kindergarteners and First- 
Graders (art), Oct. ’56, p. 43 
Writing Numbers (arithmetic), Jan. 57, p. 64 
Language—See also Teachers Help One Another and Tocl 
Subject Devices 
Art with Original Poems (art), Jan. 57, p. 74 
Get Them to Write (article), Jan. ’57, p. 5 
Helping Gifted Children to Write Creatively (article), 
Sept. °56, p. 65 
Kinds of Keys (verse), Sept. ’56, p. 50 
Speech Correction (article), Nov. ’56, p. 72 
Music—See also Christmas Songs, Songs, and Teachers Help 
One Another 
5 Music Problems Beatrice Krone Wants to Discuss 
with You (article), Nov. °56, p. 74 
Help Them Find Their Tune (article), Oct. 56, p. 72 
New for You—See this department in Sept. ’56, p. 123; 
Oct. 756, p. 111; Nov. ’56, p. 119; Dec, ’56, p. 83 
Professional Articles 
Acknowledgment to Teachers, An—Marion B. Folsom 
(editorial), Nov. ’56, p. 35 
Action Research—You Can Help the Professionals! 
(article), Jan. °57, p. 44 
All in the Day’s Work 
Day before Thanksgiving (article), Nov. °56, p. 116 
Early Bus (article), Jan. °57, p. 87 
New Boys (article), Sept. ’56, p. 120 
Tomorrow (article), Oct. °56, p. 106 
Crises Bring Opportunities—Roy E. Larsen (editorial), 
Oct. ’56, p. 14 
Developing a Unit (article), Oct. °56, p. 107 
Elephant’s Child and I, The (article), Sept. °56, p. 108 
4 Problems in Child Development Paul L. Hill Wants 
to Discuss with You (article), Oct. 56, p. 35 
Helping the Left-Handed Writer (article), Oct. ’56, p. 
7 


5 

Ideas for the Substitute’s Scrapbook (article), Oct. ’56, 

. 100 

ms Don't Like Spelling” (article), Sept. 56, p. 68 

Improving Human Relations in the School Program 
(article), Oct. °56, p. 16 

Individual Growth—The Basis for Curriculum Plan- 
ning (article), Dec. '56, p. 16 

Is Your Science Corner Showing? (article), Sept. °56, 
p. 60 


“Maybe This Is a Crackpot Idea’”—Clifton Fadiman 
(editorial), Jan. ’57, p. 42 
More Ideas for the Substitute’s Scrapbook (article), 
Nov. ’56, p. 79 
Prefab Playhouse (article), Oct. 56, p. 104 
Primary and Intermediate Teachers Are Different (ar- 
ticle), Nov. ’56, p. 38 
Something New Every Week (article), Sept. ’56, p. 116 
Sponsor a Flower Show (article), Sept. 56, p. 114 
Substitute Teaching (article), Sept. ’56, p. 10 
Time to Teach (article), Sept. ’56, p. 115 
Toward Better Intergroup Understanding (article), 
Sept. °56, p. 32 
We Like Our New Report Card (article), Sept. 56, 
p. 110 
What Makes Susie Cry? (article), Jan. 57, p. 64 
Yard Trips (article), Sept. 56, p. 118 
You’re Beautiful, Miss Jones! (article), Sept. °56, p. 17 
Reading—See items in Tool Subject Devices and Teachers 
Help One Another 
Safety—See also Teachers Help One Another 
Highways Safety (verse), Sept. °56, p. 50 
Jack Horner Plays Safe (verse), Nov. ’56, p. 86 
Pupils Plan AV Slides on Safety (article), Sept. ’56, p. 
25 
Safe or Sorry (play), Oct. ’56, p. 49 
Stop, Look, and Listen (song), Sept. ’56, p. 55 
Science—See also Teachers Help One Another 
Air and Weather (unit), Oct. ’56, p. 98 
Aquarium for Your Clasroom, An (article), Sept. °56, 


p. 105 

Bones (unit), Oct. ’56, p. 64 

Creatures That Migrate, Hibernate, Stay Awake in 
Winter (unit), Nov. °56, p. 82 

Enjoying Magnets (article), Sept. 56, p. 60 

5 Problems in Science Glenn O. Blough Wants to Dis- 
cuss with You (article), Sept. ’56, p. 70 

How Far? (verse), Nov. 56, p. 86 

How Much Science for a Dollar? (article), Jan. 
p. 67 

Indoor Weather (article), Jan. ’57, p. 67 

Learning about Metals (article), Sept. ’56, p. 111 

Let It Snow! Let It Snow! (unit), Jan. ’57, p. 65 

Mill on the Hill (verse), Sept. ’56, p. 50 

Mr. Platypus (story), Jan. 57, p. 52 

Nature’s Parachutes (verse), Oct. ’56, p. 32 

Paper Gliders Teach Science Lessons (unit), Dec. 


*57, 


56, 


p. 48 

Pumpkin Science (article), Oct. ’56, p. 36 

Science and Miss Tracy’s Earthworms (article), Nov. 
56, p. 73 

Science Fun for Your Christmas Party (games), Dec. 
56, p. 18 

Science Games (games), Dec. 56, p. 18 

Sniffies and the Feelies, The (article), Nov. 56, p. 73 

Soda Straws in the Wind (article), Oct. ’56, p. 36 

Wild Geese (verse), Sept. ’56, p. 50 

Social Studies—See also Teachers Help One Another and 

United Nations 

Alfred Bulltop Stormalong (choral reading), Jan. °57, 


p. 72 
Amendments 1 through 10 (play), Dec. ’56, p. 50 
America (verse), Oct. ’56, p. 32 
Australia (unit), Jan. ’57, p. 51 
Boys and Girls in Australia (pictures), Jan. ’57, p. 53 
Brazil (unit), Sept. ’56, p. 63 
Bugle Dan and the Joy-Toy Makers (story), Dec. ’56, 


p. 58 

Candles Go ’Round and ’Round (art), Nov. ’56, p. 70 

Carmen of Chile (story), Jan. °57, p. 43 

Carlos of Guatemala (story), Sept. 56, p. 30 

Chanukah Visit with the Gordon Family, A (pictures), 
Dec. ’56, p. 37 

Christmas in Other Lands (verse), Dec. ’56, p. 38 

Coal in Our Community (unit), Oct. ’56, p. 62 

Courtesy (verse), Jan. °57, p. 78 

“Drafting of the Constitution’”—Lee Lawrie (art mas- 
terpiece), Oct. 56, p. 52 

Election Day (play), Nov. ’56, p. 78 

Eskimo Child (verse), Jan. ’57, p. 78 

Experiencing Geography (unit), Nov. ’56, p. 51 

Facts about Presidential Elections (factual story), Nov. 
°56, p. 42 

Famous Merinos, The (story), Jan. ’57, p. 52 

Fast Learners Write a Book (article), Oct. ’56, p. 34 

Fifth-Graders Get a Group Feeling (article), Oct. °56, 
p. 105 

First Christmas (play), Dec. ’56, p. 42 

Folk-O-Rama U.S.A. (play), Jan. 57, p. 71 

Freight Cars (verse), Jan. 57, p. 78 

Gasoline Man, The (poster), Nov. ’56, p. 36 

Henri of Haiti (story), Oct. 56, p. 15 

History in the Making (verse), Nov. °56, p. 86 

Homes for All (verse), Sept. ’56, p. 51 

How I Teach Housing in Second Grade (unit), Nov. 
56, p. 52 

I Like to Play (verse), Sept. ’56, p. 51 

Jimmy’s Birthday Pennies (story), Sept. 56, p. 66 

Kim (story), Nov. 56, p. 87 

Little Whistler of London Town (story), Dec. ’56, p. 
60 

Littlewig Wam and the Drums (story), Nov. ’56, p. 31 

Manuel of Mexico (story), Dec. ’56, p. 15 

Map of South America (poster), Sept. 56, p. 64 

“Mexican Peasant’—Ignacio Aguirre (art master- 
piece), Nov. ’56, cover 

Milkman, The (poster), Oct. ’56, p. 13 

Mt. Rushmore National Memorial (picture), Sept. ’56, 
p. 16 

My First Train Ride (verse), Sept. °56, p. 50 
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Never Too Young to Dance (article), Dec. ’56, p. 36 
November Zoo (verse), Nov. ’56, p. 86 

“Old Ironsides” (picture), Sept. °56, p. 15 

Other Side of the Mirror (story), Jan. 57, p. 54 
Our Favorite Pet Toyshop (unit), Dec. ’56, p. 47 
Our First National Monument (story), Sept. °56, p. 66 
Our Neighborhood (unit), Sept. ’56, p. 58 

Our Town and County (unit), Sept. ’56, p. 59 

Pacos and His Burro (story), Sept. 56, p. 54 
Pageant (play), Dec. °56, p. 39 

Paraguay (unit), Nov. ’56, p. 54 

Pictorial Map of Australia (poster), Jan. °57, p. 50 
Policeman, The (poster), Jan. °57, p. 41 

Postman, The (poster), Sept. ’56, p. 29 

Rosa of Panama (story), Nov. ’56, p. 37 

St. Francis (play), Dec. 56, p. 43 

Scenes from Brazil (pictures), Sept. 56, p. 62 
Schoolroom Window Painting (art), Oct. °56, p. 103 
Song of Australia (song), Jan. 57, p. 54 


So They Want a Halloween Party! (article), Oct. ’56, 


p. 25 

Statue of Paul Revere (picture), Sept. 56, p. 14 

Thanksgiving Televised (play), Nov. ’56, p. 76 

Three Choicest Documents of the United States (pic- 
ture), Sept. °56, p. 13 

3 Social Studies Problems Hannah M. Lindahl Wants 
to Discuss with You (article), Jan. °57, p. 68 

Transportation Project (unit), Jan. 57, p. 64 

Trash Man, The (poster), Dec. ’56, p. 17 

Trucks (verse), Nov. 56, p. 86 

Unit on Air Transportation, A (unit), Nov. °56, pp. 
55-66 

Uruguay, Argentina, Chile (aah). eae. °57, p. 66 

Weather Wise (verse), Jan. ’57, p. 

We Saw Our House Being Built hn Nov. ’56, 
pp. 40-41 

We Studied Trains and Railroads (unit), Dec. °56, p. 
49 


“We the People” (choral reading), Oct. °56, p. 52 

“Wheat — Jones (art masterpiece), Oct. 
56, c 

Why Chinese Children Have Short Names (story), Jan. 

»P 

Songs—See also Christmas Songs and Music 

Breakfast Song, Sept. 56, p. 56 

Buffalo Hunters, Oct. ’56, p. 100 

Chickadee, Jan. ’57, p. 95 

Company’s Coming for Dinner, Nov. ’56, p. 83 

Fire Engine, The, Oct. ’56, p. 27 

January’s Day, Jan. ’57, p. 80 

Mister January, Jan. ’57, p. 75 

Oh, Turkey! Nov. ’56, p. 83 

Old Witch, The, Oct. 56, p. 27 

Sail On, Sail On, Oct. ’56, p. 26 

Song of Australia, Jan. ’57, p. 54 

Song of Thanksgiving, A, Nov. ’56, p. 88 

Stop, Look, and Listen, Sept. 56, p. 55 

Spelling—See items in Tool Subject Devices 


Stories—See also Christmas Stories 


Alibi Andy, Oct. ’56, p. 31 
Borrowing Lady, The, Sept. ’56, p. 52 
Boy Who Wasn’t Important, The, Oct. 
Calling Geronimo! Sept. °56, p. 57 
Carlos of Guatemala, Sept. ’56, p. 30 
Carmen of Chile, Jan. ’57, p. 43 
Dollar That Went Places, The, Sept. ’56, p. 52 
Facts about Presidential Elections, Nov. ’56, p. 42 
Famous Merinos, The, Jan. 57, p. 52 
First Day, Oct. ’56, p. 29 
Football Upset, Oct. ’56, p. 31 
Get-Well Quilt, The, Oct. ’56, p. 28 
Good-for-Nothing Barn, The, Nov. 56, p. 84 
Great Treasure of Cansado, The, Oct. ’56, p. 30 
Happy Secret, The, Sept. °56, p. 52 
Henri of Haiti, Oct. ’56, p. 15 
Here Comes Thanksgiving Dinner, Nov. ’56, p. 84 
Indian Games, Oct. °56, p. 51 
Jimmy’s Birthday Pennies, Sept. ’56, p. 66 
Johnny and the Strange Corn, Nov. ’56, p. 87 
Kim, Nov. ’56, p. 87 
Little Lost Witch, Oct. 56, p. 29 
Little Whistler of London Town, Dec. ’56, p. 60 
Littlewig Wam and the Drums, Nov. ’56, p. 31 
Manuel of Mexico, Dec. ’56, p. 15 
Matilda Had a Secret, Nov. ’56, p. 85 
Miss Fessie, Jan. ’57, p. 77 
Mr. Platypus, Jan. °57, p. 52 
Mr. Snowman’s Birthday Party, Jan. ’57, p. 76 
Moving Day for Lula May, Jan. 57, p. 77 
“My Pop Got Busted,” Nov. ’56, p. 89 
Other Side of the Mirror, Jan. 57, p. 54 
Our First National Monume nt, Sept. °56, p. 66 
Pacos and His Burro, Sept. 56, p. 54 
People-Magnet, The, Sept. 56, p. 53 
Piki Break for the Rain Dance, Oct. ’56, p. 30 
Rosa of Panama, Nov. ’56, p. 37 
Sir Glaneth Invents Central Heating, Jan. ’57, p. 79 
'Snail’s Tale, A, Nov. ’56, p. 85 

; Somewhere a Door Closed, Sept. ’56, p. 54 
Thanksgiving Flag, Nov. 36, p. 89 
“There Ought to Be a Law,” Sept. ’56, p. 57 
Victim, The, Jan. ’57, p. 79 
Visiting the Navajos, Oct. 56, p. 51 
Why Chinese Children Have ‘Short Names, Jan. 57, p. 

77 


°56, p. 28 


Teachers Help One Another 


Arithmetic 
Decimal Point, The, Nov. °56, p. 48 
Mail-Order Math, Sept. 56, p. 45 
Puppets for Numbers, Nov. ’56, p. 49 
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School Banking, Jan. ’57, p. 60 
Using Real Money, Nov. ’56, p. 48 
Art 
Autographed Covers, Dec. ’56, p. 24 
Autumn-Leaf Border, Oct. ’56, p. 22 
Bath Mitt for Mother, Dec. °56, p. 25 
Classroom Sleigh, Dec. °56, p. 25 
Eskimos in 3D, Jan. ’57, p. 60 
Handkerchief Folders, Dec. 56, p. 24 
Masks Make Actors, Sept. ’56, p. 44 
No Spilled Paint, Sept. °56, p. 44 
Painting on Plastic, Dec. ’56, p. 25 
Sand Painting, Oct. °56, p. 23 
United Nations Flags, Oct. ’56, p. 22 
Weaving Pot Holders, Dec. ’56, p. 25 
Yo-Yo Clown Doll, A, Sept. ’56, p. 45 
Character Education 
“Lives of Great Men,” Jan. ’57, p. 61 
Personality Books, Nov. ’56, p. 48 
Devices 
Aid for the Substitute, Dec. ’56, p. 25 
Bring Them In, Oct. ’56, p. 23 
Distribute Old Charts, Jan. °57, p. 61 
Expandable Yearbook, Sept. ’56, p. 44 
First-Grade Boxes, Oct. °56, p. 23 
For Education Week, Nov. °56, p. 49 
Grade with Faces, Sept. ’56, p. 44 
Handy Clockface, A, Jan. °57, p. 60 
Improvised Playroom, An, Dec. ’56, p. 25 
Lists Unlimited, Sept. °56, p. 45 
Monitors, Nov. ’56, p. 49 
Our Class Mascots, Oct. ’56, p. 23 
Our News Flashes, Dec. °56, p. 24 
Our Red Christmas Tree, Dec. °56, p. 24 
Pad and Pencil Business, Sept. ’56, p. 45 
Playground Schedule, Dec. 56, p. 24 
Pupil Bulletin Boards, Jan. ’57, p. 61 
Preschool Post Cards, Sept. 56, p. 44 
Program of Exhibits, A, Oct. ’56, p. 22 
String a Line, Nov. ’56, p. 48 
Suggestions for Parents, Sept. ’56, p. 45 
Test Telegrams, Jan. ’57, p. 60 
Write a Note, Jan. ’57, p. 61 
Language 
Letter Writing, Nov. ’56, p 
Opening Exercises, Dec. De 
Our Best Seller, Jan. *57, p. & ° 
Parts of a Letter, Jan. 57, p. 61 
Phone Directory, A, Nov. ’56, p. 48 
Reporting to Parents, Jan. 57, p. 61 
Music 
Ear-Training Device, Nov. ’56, p. 49 
Music Corners, Jan. ’57, p. 60 
Our Indian Hit Parade, Oct. ’56, p. 22 
Using Musical Mothers, Jan. ’57, p. 61 
Reading 
Visual Approach to Reading, Oct. ’56, p. 23 
Safety 
Cooperative Safety, Sept. ’56, p. 45 
Science 
Show and Tell Time, Dec. ’56, p. 25 


Mantis to Museum Case, Sept. 56, p. 44 
Social Studies 
Parent-Teacher Relations, Oct. ’56, p. 23 


Sixth Grade and the UN, Oct. ’56, p. 22 
Souvenirs for Open House, Nov. ’56, p. 49 
We Join the Junior Red Cross, Nov. 56, p. 49 


Thanksgiving—See also Creative Construction Ideas and 


Girls and Boys 
Company’s Coming for Dinner (song), Nov. ’56, p. 83 
Harvest Festival, A (unit), Oct. ’56, p. 61 
Here Comes Thanksgiving Dinner (story), Nov. 56, p. 
84 


ee | of the Missing Turkey, The (play), Nov. °56, 

p. 76 

November (verse), Nov. 56, p. 86 

Oh, Turkey! (song), Nov. °56, p. 83 

Our Nation’s First Thanksgiving (poster), Nov. ’56, p. 
39 

Song of Thanksgiving, A (song), Nov. ’56, p. 88 

Spirit of Thanksgiving, The (play), Nov. 56, p. 77 

Thanksgiving (verse), Nov. 56, p. 86 

Thanksgiving Flag (story), Nov. 56, p. 89 

Thanksgiving Televised (play), Nov. ’56, p. 76 

We Developed a Program for Thanksgiving (unit), 
Nov. ’56, p. 53 


Tool Subject Devices 


Arithmetic 
Add the Dates, Jan. °57, p. 57 
Arithmetic Relay, Jan. °57, p. 55 
Decorate a Tree, Dec. °56, p. 21 
Doughnut, Dec. ’56, p. 19 
Group Counting, Nov. ’56, p. 43 
Guess the Seeds, Oct. ’56, p. 17 
Manipulative Materials, Sept. ’56, p. 41 
Matching Numbers, Sept. ’56, p. 39 
Nautical Miles, Oct. ’56, p. 19 
Handwriting 
Name Borders, Sept. ’56, p. 39 
Sand Writing, Jan. 57, p. 55 
Scrapbook of Families, Nov. ’56, p. 43 
Silly Signs, Nov. °56, p. 45 
Wrapping Paper, Dec. ’56, p. 19 
Writing Capital Letters, Oct. ’56, p. 19 
Writing Practice, Sept. ’56, p. 41 
Language 
Classroom Reporting, Nov. ’56, p. 45 
Fortunes, Oct. ’56, p. 19 
Guessing Games, Dec. 56, p. 19 
Initial Sound Pictures, Nov. °56, p. 43 


Pairs of Words, Jan. ’57, p. 57 
Phonic Families, Sept. 36. p. 41 
Pick the Words, Dec. ’56, p. 21 
Using Labels, Oct. °56, p. 17 
Reading 
Ability Groups, Sept. ’56, p. 39 
Comprehension, Jan. ’57, p. 57 
Following Directions, Jan. ’57, p. 55 
Reading Labels, Nov. ’56, p. 45 
Rebus, A, Oct. ’56, p. 17 
Reading to Others, Dec. ’56, p. 21 
Thankful List, A, Nov. ’56, p. 43 
Word Tree, Dec. ’56, p. 19 
Spelling 
Completing Stories, Oct. 
Dictation, Oct. ’56, p. 19 
Gift List, Dec. ’56, p. 21 
Hobby Dictionaries, Jan. ’57, p. 57 
Master List, Sept. 56, p. 39 
Nonsense Stories, Sept. °56, p. 41 
Telephone Orders, Nov. ’56, p. 45 
Word Strips, Jan. 57, p. 55 
United Nations—See also Teachers Help One Another 
Appreciating Other People (art), Oct. ’56, p. 42 
Better World, A (play), Oct. °56, p. 47 
Our United Nations (unit), Oct. 56, p. 97 
Slow Learners Study the UN (unit), Oct. °56, p. 34 
Units 
Air and Weather, Oct. 
Australia, Jan. °57, p 
Bones, Oct. ’56, p. 64 
Brazil, Sept. °56, p. 63 
Coal in Our Community, Oct. ’56, p. 62 
Creatures That Migrate, Hibernate, Stay Awake in 
Winter, Nov. ’56, p. 82 
Experiencing Geography, Nov. 56, p. 51 
Harvest Festival, A, Oct. ’56, p. 61 
How I Teach Housing in Second Grade, Nov. ’56, p. 
52 
Let It Snow! Let It Snow! Jan. ’57, p. 65 
Our Favorite Pet Toyshop, Dec. ’56, p. 47 
Our Neighborhood, Sept. 56, p. 58 
Our United Nations, Oct. ’56, p. 97 
Our Town and County, Sept. ’56, p. 59 
Paper Gliders Teach Science Lessons, Dec. 
48 


56, p. 17 


°56, p. 98 
1 


°56, p. 


Paraguay, Nov. ’56, p. 54 

Slow Learners Study the UN, Oct. ’56, p. 34 

Transportation Project, Jan. ’57, p. 64 

Unit on Air Transportation, A, Nov. ’56, pp. 55-66 

Uruguay, Argentina, Chile, Jan. 57, p. 66 

We Developed a Program for Thanksgiving, Nov. °56, 
p. 53 

We Studied Trains and Railroads, Dec. 56, p. 49 


Verse—See also Christmas Verse 


America, Oct. 56, p. 32 

Apple Speaks, An, Oct. ’56, p. 32 

At School, Nov. ’56, p. 72 

Ben Franklin, Jan. 57, p. 78 

Book, A, Nov. ’56, p. 86 

Calendar of Rhymes, Jan. ’57, p. 78 
Colors and Colors, Sept. ’56, p. 50 
Counting Out, Sept. ’56, p. 50 
Courtesy, Jan. 57, p. 78 

Coup! Nov. ’56, p. 86 

Eskimo Child, Jan. °57, p. 78 

First and Last, Sept. 56, p. 51 
Football, Oct. ’56, p. 46 

Freedom’s Flag, Nov. ’56, p. 86 
Freight Cars, Jan. °57, p. 78 
Highway Safety, Sept. °56, p. 50 
History in the Making, Nov. °56, p. 86 
Homes for All, Sept. ’56, p. 51 

How Far? Nov. ’56, p. 86 

I Like to Play, Sept. °56, p. 51 

It’s Grandparents’ Day, Oct. '56, p. 32 
Jack Horner Plays Safe, Nov. °56, p. 86 
January Job, Jan. ’57, p. 78 

Kinds of Keys, Sept. °56, p. 50 
Merry, Scary Halloween, Oct. ’56, p. 32 
Mill on the Hill, Sept. 56, p. 50 
Mixed-Up Child, Sept. 56, p. 51 
Morning Prayer, Sept. 56, p. 51 

My Favorite Snack, Oct. °56, p. 32 
My First Train Ride, Sept. ’56, p. 50 
My School Lunch, Sept. ’56, p. 49 
My Walking Doll, Jan. ’57, p. 78 
Nature’s Parachutes, Oct. 56, p. 32 
November, Nov. °56, p. 86 
November First, Nov. °56, p. 86 
November Zoo, Nov. 56, p. 86 

Off to School, Sept. ’56, p. 50 

One to Ten, Jan. ’57, p. 78 
Resolution, Jan. ’57, p. 78 

Saving Cents, Jan. ’57, p. 78 
Schooltime, Sept. 56, p. 51 

Service Charge, Nov. ’56, p. 86 
Sliders, Nov. 56, p. 86 

Snowshoe Rabbit, Jan. ’57, p. 78 


Song of the Cricket, Oct. °56, p. 32 
Sound Effects, Sept. °56, p. 51 
Taking Turns, Sept. °56, p. 50 


Thanksgiving, Nov. °56, p. 86 
Three Caravels, Oct. ’56, p. 32 
Trucks, Nov. ’56, p. 86 

Two Little Hands, Sept. 56, p. 51 
Weather Wise, Jan. °57, p. 78 
Wild Geese, Sept. ’56, p. 50 


Veterans Day 


Veterans Day (play), Nov. ’56, p. 78 
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STORIES AROUND THE 
CALENDAR 


Stories of every type that will appeal 
to all grade levels are included in this 
brand-new 112-page volume. Included 
in the 106 stories are seasonal stories, 
biographical stories, stories for every 
special day and event, informative sto- 
ries, others that tie in with social 
studies. Full page illustrations. A com- 
plete Ready Reference Index. Large 
size 10” x 13” page. Hard cover. 


Book $3.00 





POEMS CHILDREN 
ENJOY 


A brand-new collection of poems that 
will meet your every classroom need. 
This 112-page volume combines verse 
which has appeared in The INSTRUC- 
TOR with favorite poems by many 
noted authors. Cleverly illustrated, the 
book is designed to attract children. 
A Ready Reference Index lists the 
700 poems by title, by author, and 
by first lines. Hard cover. 


Book $3.00 





GOLDEN BOOK OF 
PROGRAMS 


A constant supply of elementary pro- 
gram material—carefully planned to 
meet your requirements. This program 
book contains 128 pages of plays, 
recitations, songs, choral readings, and 
rhythms for every occasion throughout 
the school year. Entire contents in- 
dexed by holidays and by grade group- 
ings harmonized with teaching objec- 
tives. Hard cover. 


Book $3.00 











THE NEW HANDCRAFT 
BOOK 


Large-size (10” x 13”), this popular 
book offers details on 145 handcraft 
projects using inexpensive or scrap ma- 
terials. Projects for holidays, room 
decorations, gifts, things to take 
home, bazaar and penny-sale items, 
thythm band instruments, and a spe- 
cial section on puppets. With this 
book every teacher can have an inex- 
pensive craft program. Hard cover. 


Book $3.00 











THE NEW RHYTHM 
BAND BOOK 


This book has everything you need for 
organizing and conducting a rhythm 
band. Just revised, this 64-page edi- 
tion gives you a description of each in- 
strument (with illustrations) and how 
it should be played, suggestions for 
making your own instruments, and com- 
plete instructions for directing the 
band. The 55 large-page scores include 
marches, waltzes, and a group of in- 
strumental classics. Each score has pi- 
ano accompaniment. Hard cover. 


Book $3.00 





LOW COST 


Teaching Aide 


FOR BUSY TEACHERS 








EVERYDAY GAMES FOR 
CHILDREN 


Designed to help you plan more effee 
tively for increased playtime, this book 
helps you in three ways: (1) Gives 
complete information and eagy-to- 
follow directions for more than 300 
games; (2) Includes a simple, basic 
discussion of the theory of play; (3) 
Shows you how to organize play per- 
iods for maximum benefit with mini- 
mum demands on your time. For all 
grades. 


Book $2.95 











ROOM DECORATIONS 


A collection of all-purpose hectograph 
room decorations to carry you through 
the entire school year. A teacher's 
manual points out how to use these 
designs. 


NEW ROOM 
DECORATIONS 


A new collection to supplement the 
designs above—48 pages of beauti- 
fully drawn hectograph pictures for all 
occasions and purposes. Perforated 


pages. 
Each Book $1.50 








BOOK OF THE SEASONS 


A hectograph book of illustrative ma- 
terial for holidays and other special 
days, and for the seasons, suitable for 
use in lessons in the social studies, lit- 
erature, and science throughout the 
year. Forty-eight hectograph pages 
of varied material—perforated for easy 
removal—plus suggestions for use in 
pointing out many effective possibili- 
ties. Sturdily bound. 





MOTHER GOOSE 
RHYMES 


Especially designed for kindergarten 
and primary grades, these delightful 
charts are ideal for bulletin-board 
or table display. Each set contains 
20 drawings illustrating well-known 
nursery rhymes. The rhymes are printed 
in large type, similar to manuscript 
writing, for easy reading by the chil- 
dren. These posters will make excel- 
lent reading experiences. Five pastel 
colors are used for the ten sheets, 
which are printed on both sides. 


Set $1.50 


FOLK AND FAIRY TALES 


This new poster set contains 20 large- 
size posters (10” x 13”) that portray 
well-known Folk and Fairy Tales. The 
eye-catching drawings include Hansel 
and Gretel, Jack and the Beanstalk, 
The Gingerbread Boy, Sleeping Beauty, 
the Three Little Pigs, Cinderella, Little 
Red Riding Hood, and others. Five 
pastel colors are used for the ten 
sheets which are printed on both sides. 
The posters are enclosed in a sturdy 
portfolio. 


Set $1.50 
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Please send me the following Teaching Aids at once: : 
Quantity Title Price Amount H 
annem STORIES AROUND THE CALENDAR .........0..................@ $3.00 ea. ............... 
dian oo Ba | |. eC |) | | hmm MmennrE 4 
coscvess QUE WOE, COP PRRGAIS on nnccccccivncccccnscccscccssced Oe BO OOo | cdiiceicccesess ; 
suse THE NEW HANDCRAFT BOOK ..................24.5.-..----------@ $3.00 ea. ................ . 
aided THE NEW RHYTHM BAND BOOK |... me | fee 
«... EVERYDAY GAMES FOR CHILDREN ............................ OD BOGS Os. cccccsccscsstans 
ina ROOM DECORATIONS (for Hectograph) ccc dees EE AD. <i stsnnkeseasitin 
hails NEW ROOM DECORATIONS (for Hectograph) ........@ $1.50 ea. ............... 
iiatiean BOOK OF THE SEASONS (for Hectograph) ..........@ $1.50 ea. ................ 
nina MOTHER GOOSE RHYMES POSTERS inion. nciuiniiies 
mee FOLK AND FAIRY TALES POSTERS ............................@ $1.50 ea 
ceuiand SYMBOLS OF FREEDOM POSTERS .............................@ $1.50 ea. —.............. 
ae SYMBOLS OF LIBERTY POSTERS .............................-@ $1.50 ea. ............... 
..... SYMBOLS OF DEMOCRACY POSTERS .................... OP BOO OI. cscccnessesesecs 
7 COMMUNITY HELPERS POSTERS ............................@ $1.50 ea. -............... 
Mania VISUAL AIDS IN LITERATURE, Set I ........................@ $1.50 ea. 00... 

. VISUAL AIDS IN LITERATURE, Set fl ............ @ $1.50 ea 
EVERYDAY PICTURES POSTERS we @ $1.50 ea 
GOOD MANNERS POSTERS ........ @ $1.25 ea 
MORE GOOD MANNERS POSTERS OR Pen 
MUSIC MADE EASY POSTERS ......................... WP Ce Os. ccecsccsstmeie 


Total Amount of this Order $ 


(1 Send me a copy of the new Catalog of Teaching Aids. 


0 Enclosed is $ .......... 


Postage Prepaid on Cash Orders. Credit Orders Subject to Postage and Handling Charges. 


, payment in full. 


() Bill me. | will pay in 30 days. 
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SYMBOLS OF FREEDOM 
SYMBOLS OF LIBERTY 


SYMBOLS OF 
DEMOCRACY 


Three sets of posters designed to help 
children understand and appreciate 
our form of government. Each poster 
is a photographic reproduction of a 
famous symbol of freedom. Explana- 
tory text on the back of each poster 
= suggestions for teaching on port- 
olio. 


Each Set $1.50 


COMMUNITY HELPERS 
POSTERS 


Introduce your pupils to their civic 
environment with these 10 posters of 
typical community helpers. These pho- 
tographic reproductions show the teach- 
er, fireman, librarian, postman, nurse, 
engineer, policeman, farmer, and bus 
driver as the children see them daily. 
Their work and the way they benefit 
the community are described. Each 
poster measures 10” x 13”. 


Set $1.50 








VISUAL AIDS IN 
LITERATURE 


Posters based on books from upper- 
grade required reading lists, illustrated 
with attractive pictures and suitable 
quotations from the text. Teaching 
suggestions included. Printed clearly 
on 10” x 13” stock. 

Set One—Evangeline and The Court- 
ship of Miles Standish. 

Set Two—The Man without a Country, 
The Legend of Sleepy Hollow, and Rip 
Van Winkle. 


Each Set $1.50 


EVERYDAY PICTURES 


These posters will be of great value 
to you as a kindergarten or primary 
teacher, since they concern everyday 
activities and scenes familiar to most 
small children. Each large-size chart 
(10” x 13”) shows four pictures on 
one side. The reverse side of each 
chart has a Short Story and a List of 
Things To Do. Featured activities “are: 
Going to Church, Traveling, Homes and 
Pets, Sending Messages, Seasonal and 
Everyday Activities. 


Set $1.50 











GOOD MANNERS 
POSTERS 


Twenty rules of conduct, graphically 
illustrated by stick figures, show good 
manners at school, at home, and on the 
street. Packed in a handy portfolio. 


MORE GOOD MANNERS 
POSTERS 


A sequel to our first set of Good Man- 
ners Posters and just as popular. All 
new and different illustrations and slo- 
gans. 


Each Set $1.25 








MUSIC MADE EASY 


A modern visual aid for the teacher 
who wants help in presenting music 
fundamentals to her group. The twenty 
charts cover the music theory required 
in the elementary school. Explana- 
tions are simple and concise and fully 
illustrated. Visual explanation of sym- 
bols, time and key signatures, and the 
chromatic scale simplify required sight 
reading. 


Set $1.25 
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and Social Studies 
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The Instructor Illustrated Resource Units 


Here is the complete Library of Resource Units grouped in four sets of related-subject 
materials. Units may be purchased in related-subject sets, in sets of your choice, or 
individually. When ordering individually, please order by number. 


86 Subjects in complete, ready-to-use form 


NATURAL 
SCIENCE 


Alr (85) 

Animals (3) 
Astronomy (8) 
Birds (32) 

Cotton (55) 
Desert Life (41) 
Earth Surface (51) 
Fishing (13) 


Milk (48) 

National Parks (47) 
National Resources (16) 
Petroleum (86) 

Pets and Their Care (70) 
Piant Life (39) 

Rocks and Minerals (5) 
Sea Creatures (28) 


Weather (19) 
‘Vild Flowers (26) 


Fiease send me the following ILLUSTRATED RESOURCE UNITS at once: 


PHYSICAL 
SCIENCE 


American Inventors (75 
American Railroads (71) 
Books (25) 

Clothing (26) 
Communication (2) 
Conservation (79) 
Electricity (54) 

Fire and Fuel (49) 

Food (6) 

History of Aviation (4) 
tron and Steel (74) 
Lumbering (52) 

Modern Airplanes (73) 
Music (33) 

Rubber (78) 

Science and Commerce (60) 
Science and Industry (58) 
Science in Agriculture (66) 
Shelter (7) 

Ships and Boats (12) 
Synthetic Fibers (68) 
Transportation (17) 


LIVING 
TOGETHER 


WORLD 
PEOPLES 


American Citizenship (57) Africa (72) 
Character Education (31) Alaska (84) 


Christmas Customs (34) 
Christmas Music (35) 
City Life (15) 

Colonial Life (50) 
Community Life (46) 
Exploring The World (11) 
Family Life (30) 

Farm Life (14) 

History of Democracy (59) 
Nation’s Health, The (62) 
Old World Gifts (10) 

Our Democracy (61) 

Our Schools (37) 

Post Office, The (27) 
Safety Education (24) 
Thrift (21) 

United Nations, The (64) 
World Peace (29) 

World Trade (38) 


Australia (63) 

Canada (67) 

Early Indians ( (80) 

Eskimos (4) 

Holland (23) 

India and Pakistan (69) 

Indians (40) 

Japan (45) 

Mexico (18) 

Middie West (77) 

New England (76) 

Old Stone Age (&3) 

Pacific States (83) 

Pioneer Life (20) 

Rocky Mountain 
States (81) 

South America 1. 
To 


Temperate Zone (65 
Switzerland (43) 


PUBLISHING COMPANY, DANsviLLe, N. Y. 


[] Complete Library of 86 ILLUSTRATED UNITS @ $30.00. 
Related-Subject UNIT SETS checked below @ $7.50 each set. 


[) Natural Science 


{} Physical Science 


(] Living Together [ 


21 Selected UNITS listed by number below @ $7.50 


] Individual UNITS (Order by number) @ 50c ea., min. order 2 for $1.00. 


World Peoples 


Quantities 5-10 Units, each 40c. 
(C0 Enclosed is $ 


Postage Prepaid on Cash Orders 


Quantities 11-20 Units, each 35c. 


payment in full Bill me, payable in 30 days 


Credit Orders Subject to Postage and Handling Charge 


' 
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Each Unit, printed on heavy enameled paper, includes an eight-page bro- 
chure and a portfolio of pictures. The brochure (size of The INSTRUCTOR 
page) provides everything you need for teaching the Unit ... aims and 
objectives, important meanings to be developed, teaching procedure, 
subject matter for the pupils, topics for supplementary lessons, things to 


do, ideas for culminating activities, and a bibliography for each of the 
grade levels. 


The four-page picture portfolio contains 25 or more "key" pictures. The 

may be p or cut out (no printing on the back) for the bulletin best 
Each Unit is a source of fresh, new material that will help you present 
progressive units of work. Use the coupon below to order your supply of 


Units NOW. 


® Pictures to use for rapid comprehension. 

® Material organized for each grade level. 

® Timesaving plan of teaching procedure. 

® Four pages of Visual Material with each unit. 
® Each unit complete—86 units available. 


Related - Subject Sets Meet Your Every Need 


Here's the handy new way to use The Instructor Illustrated Units — in 
four Related-Subject Sets. Each set is packaged in a new-type, cloth- 
bound portfolio which provides for easier handling — for the most con- 
venient storage of both units and additional materials you want to keep 
with your units. 


You'll find that these related-topic sets will enable you to plan easily for 
better curriculum coverage. And through the increased use of unit ex- 
periences, you will better integrate Social Studies and Science with other 
subjects to attain desired classroom objectives. 


Complete Library of 86 Units in 4 Cases 

Each Set of Related-Subject Units in Case 

21 Units of Your Choice in Cloth-Bound Case 

Individual Units . 50c each, minimum order 2 | 
Quantities 5-10 Units, each 40c. Quantities 11-20 Units, each 35c. 


$30.00 
$7.50 








